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RUDIMENTS 


PH  YSICK 

Clearly  and  Accurately 


Dcfcrib’d  and  Explain’d,  in  the  moft  eafy  and 
familiar  Manner,  by  Way  of  DIALOGUE 
between  a  Physician  and  his  Pupil. 


Under  the  following  H  e  a  d  s 


I.  PHTSIOLOGT:  Or, 
The  Nature  and  Princi¬ 
ples  of  P  h  y  s  i  c  k  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

II.  HTGIEN A:  Which 
treats  of  Health,  and 
dil'covers  proper  Means, 
and  Remedies,  for  the 
Prefervation  of  it. 

III.  PAT  HO  L  OG  T : 
Which  conliders  theDif- 
eafes  of  the  Body  and 


viz . 

Mind  •,  their  Caufes,  Na¬ 
ture,  Symptoms,  EsrV. 

IV.  SEMEIOTICA: 
'  Which  treats  of  the  Signs 
and  Indications  of  Health 
and  Difeafe. 

V.  THERAPEUTICKS : 
Which  is  employ’d  in 
finding  out  Remedies  for 
Difeafes  •,  and  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  applying  them 
to  perfeT  a  Cure. 


To  which  are  added,  •  » 

Some  Methods  of  Cure  in  moll  DISEASES,  both  Acute 
and  Chronical,  according  to  the  Practice  of  Dr.  Pitcairn , 
j Boerhaave,  Mead ,  and  others. 


Fir  ft  colie  tied  from  the  lnftr  uttions  of  a  celebrated  Pro - 
fejfor  0/ Medicine  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris  : 
And  fince  Improv’d  from  the  bed  Authors,  Ancient  and  Modern, 

By  JOHN  GRO  ENFELT,  M.  D. 

Now  firll  tranflated  from  the  L  A  T  I  N,  revifed,  and  cor- 
redted  in  the  moft  accurate  Manner. 


Printed  for  R.  Goadby,  in  Sherborne  ;  and  W.  Owen, 

near  Temple-Bar ,  London. 
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To  the  Young  Student  in 

PHY5ICK. 

4 

T  mult  be  allow’d  there 
are  a  conliderable  Number 
of  excellent  Books  in  the 
Art  of  Phyfick  already 
publilhed ;  but  there  is  none.,  that 
we  know  of,  that  has  had  a  pro¬ 
per  Regard  to  the  Improvement 
of  the  young  Pupil.  Molt  of  our 
Phylical  Writers  leem  to  write  for 
fuch  as  are  thoroughly  grounded  in 
the  Rudiments  or  Principles  of  the 
Art,,  whereby  the  Tyro  is  left  greatly 
at  a  LofSj  and  very  often  never 
gains  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  its 
Principles  ;  fo  that  all  he  pracfifes 
afterwards,  is  as  it  were  by  Rote, 
following  only  fuch  Forms  and  Pre- 
fcriptions,  as  he  has  either  read  in 

A  2  Authors, 
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Authors,  or  feen  practifed ;  without 
underftanding  in  what  Manner  they 
act,  which  is  the  precife  and  critical 
Time  for  applying  them,  what  End 
is  propofed  to  be  anfwered,  what  Al¬ 
teration  is  neceflary  to  be  made  in 
them,  and  the  like;  whereby  too 
many  fatal  Miftakes  are  committed: 
Add  to  this,  they  are  very  feldom  ca¬ 
pable  of  difcourling  on  the  Art,  or 
giving  the  Patient,  or  the  Stand ers 
by,  the  Satisfaction  of  believing  that 
they  underhand  what  they  are  about; 
and  yet  this  is  a  Point  of  no  little 
Importance,  with  regard  to  a  Mans 
firft  making  his  Way  into  the  World. 
Were  we  about  to  build  a  Houle,  we 
lhould  be  inclined  to  employ  that 
Architect  whom,  upon  any  Occafion, 
we  had  heard  difcourfe  Rationally 
(as  far  as  our  Underftanding  of  the 
SubjeCt  reach’d)  on  the  Principles  of 
Architecture  ;  and  fo  in  every  other 
Employment,  much  more  then  in  fo 
important  a  Concern  as  that  of  our 

Health 
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Health  and  Life,  are  we  prejudiced 
in  Favour  of  that  Perfon,  who  can 
give  an  intelligible  Account  of  the 
Human  Oeconomy,  the  Reafons  of 
its  Diforders,  and  the  Power  of  Me¬ 
dicines. 

What  we  have  faid  above  is  the 
Cafe,  even  in  London  itfelf,  much 
more  in  the  Country.  The  main 
Deiign  of  this  Work  is,  to  give  the 
young  Pupil  a  thorough  Inlight 
into  the  Grounds  and  Principles  of 
the  Art,  whereby  he  will  be  enabled 
to  perceive  the  Meaning  and  Rea¬ 
fons  of  all  he  fees  pradtifed  during 
his  Apprenticelhip ;  and  to  form  a 
true  j  udgment  when,  why,  and  how 
far  the  like  is  to  be  done  in  fimilar 
Cafes  in  his  future  Practice  on  his 

own  Bottom.  So  that  we  mav  ven- 

* 

ture  to  affirm,  that  a  careful  Study 
of  this  Book,  will  give  him  a  truer 
Knowledge  of  the  Art,  than  per¬ 
haps,  a  leven  Years  Apprenticelhip. 
And  how  much  a  better  Figure  he 

will 
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will  make  when  he  fets  up  for  him- 
lelf ;  how  much  fooner  he  will  gain- 
a  Reputation  of  Knowledge  in  his 
Bulinefs  ;  how  much  better  he  will 
he  enabled  to  anfwer  the  Expectati¬ 
ons  of  his  Patient,  and  fatisfy  him- 
fclf  in  the  Courfe  of  his  Proceedings ; 
from  being  grounded  in  the  Princi¬ 
ples  and  Rudiments  of  Phyfick than 
from  a  mere  Tranfcript  of  Recipes 
only,  is  too  evident  to  be  in  the  leaft 
doubted  of. 

That  great  Phylician  Zypceus ,  one 
of  the  molt  celebrated  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Tarts,  firft  drew  up 
this  BOOK  for  the  Ufe  and  Inftruc- 
tion  of  his  private  Pupils,  of  whom 
Dr.  Groenvelt  was  one,  who  afcribed 
his  future  Practice  and  Reputation 
to  this  excellent  Foundation  of  Ru¬ 
diments  ;  and  publi filed  them  (as  he 
declares  in  his  Preface’)  fblely  to  com¬ 
municate  to  others  that,  from  which 
he  had  reap’d  the  greateft  Ufe  and 
Advantage  himfelf 

As 
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As  a  very  extenfive  Landskip,  or 
a  large  Palace,  may  be  very  exactly 
and  beautifully  reprefented  by  a 
skilful  Pencil  on  a  fmall  Tablet,  fb, 
a  great  deal  of  Learning,  and  good 
Senfe  (if  laid  out  with  Art  and 
Judgment)  may  be  comprifed  in  a 
fmall  Volume ;  and  all  that  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  known  in  the  Art  of  Phy- 
lick,  an  Art  fo  effential  to  the  true 
Enjoyment  of  Life  !  may  be  rendered 
lliort,  eafy,  and  intelligible. 

For  this  Purpofe  the  Antients 
formed  many  Syftems,  of  which, 
fometimes  one,  and  then  another 
prevailed ;  but  they  are  not  only  fo 
very  Voluminous,  that  much,  and 
great  Application  is  required  to  read 
them  over,  but  tliev  have  been  wrote 
at  fuch  a  Diltance  of  Time,  that  in 
the  prefent  Age,  they  muft  be  al¬ 
low’d  to  be  of  no  real  Ufe  ;  efpeci- 
ally  when  fo  many  new  Difcoveries 
in  Anatomy,  and  the  true  Mechan- 
ifm  of  the  human  Body,  with  many 

Experiments 
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Experiments  brought  daily  into 
Practice,  has,  with  the  greateft  Rea- 
fbn,  altered  both  the  Theory  and 
Practice,  deliver’d  us  down  by  the 
antieot  Phyficians. 

Moreover  all  their  Syftems  were 
lb  rigidly  accommodated  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  Problems  of  Philolophy  then 
in  Vogue,  that  no  Benefit  can  be 

received  from  them,  uniels  the  Rea-* 

* 

der  entirely  devotes  himfelf  to  thole 
Problems,  from  whence  that  Syf- 
tem  which  he  intends  to  ftudy  was 
formed :  If  he  acts  otherwife  all 
Means  of  Convibtion  are  loft,  and  he 
can  never  underhand  what  he  reads. 

The  Work  before  us  removes  all 
thefe  Difficulties,  by  not  only  deli¬ 
vering  the  Theory  of  Phyfick  from 
the  Errors,  and  Ignorance  of  any 
particular  Sedt  of  Philofophers,  but 
by  eftablifliing  it  on  Demonftration, 
and  a  plain  Method  of  Reafoning. 

On  this  Foundation  alone  Things 
appear  in  their  true  and  genuine 

Light, 
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Light,  and  Dr.  Groenvelt  by  a  mo  ft 
happy  Genius,  has  contracted  the 
whole  Subltance  of  Phylick  into  lo 
fmall  a  Compendium,  that  he  hath 
rendered  the  Study  of  it  both  eafy 
and  pleafant. 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  young  Stu¬ 
dent  an  APPENDIX  is  added, 
containing  the  Method  of  Cure  in 
feveral  Difeafes. 

The  Reader  will  in  the  Courfe  of 
this  Work,  meet  with  many  Things 
that  may  give  him  Pleafure,  either 
for  their  Ufefulnefs,  or  for  the  Man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  treated  of,  on 
which  Account  the  Perufal  will  pals 
the  more  agreeably  on ;  and  not  on¬ 
ly  the  Pupil,  but  even  the  old  Prac¬ 
titioner  may  reap  Benefit  from  it. 

How  neceflary  a  fundamental 
Theory  is  to  conftitute  an  able  Phy- 
fician,  appears  from  that  juft  Obfer- 
vation  of  Hippocrates,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Mead  in  his  Treatife  De  Imperio 
Solis  et  Lattice.  “  That  tho’  an  lgno- 

B  “  rant 
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ff  rant  Practitioner  in  Phyiick  may 
cc  aCt  under  favourable  Circum- 
Cf  fiances,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  an 
ff  unskilful  Mariner  may  fteer  the 
rf  Ship.,  while  the  Sea  is  linooth  and 
“  the  Gale  according  to  their  Wilh; 
ec  yet  when  a  Storm  arifes,  and  Dan- 
ff  gers  fur  round  them  on  every  Side, 
their  Unskilfulnels  loon  appears, 
ec  and  being  quite  at  a  Lois  how  to 
cc  aCt  on  thele  Occalions,  thofe  un- 
“  der  their  Care  perilh  through 
ff  their  Ignorance. 

.  It  may  ealily  be  perceiv’d,  that 
this  Book  is  none  of  thofe  lo  juftly 
complained  of,  confining  of  a  mere 
Repetition  of  others,  or  a  Collection 
of  Recipes  only, without  teachingthe 
Grounds  of  the  Science,  leaving  the 
Reader  as  ignorant  of  the  true  Na¬ 
ture  of  Phyiick,  as  he  was  before  ;  on 
.  the  contrary,  there  has  been  nothing 
yet  of  this  Kind  in  our  Language, 
and  its  Ufe  to  young  Pupils  efpeci- 
ally,  exceeds  any  Thing  that  has 

been 
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been  hitherto  publifhed.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Book  has  been  improved  in 
the  Tranllation,  as  in  feveral  Places 
fome  uleful  Obiervations  have  been  , 
added  by  Way  of  Notes. 

That  the  young  Practitioner  may 
diligently  perufe  and  profit  from 
what  is  fo  much  calculated  for  his 
Benefit,  is  earneftly  wilh’d  (as  a  Lo¬ 
ver  of  the  Science)  by  the 
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CHAR  I. 

The  Fir  ft  T art  of  the  Trinciples  of 
Thyfick3  or  Fhyfiology. 

Sfieftion. 

H  A  T  is  Phyfick  ? 

Jnfwer.  Phyfick  is  the  Art  of 
prefer vi ng  Health,  and  reftoring 
it,  when  loft  ;  or  it  is  that  Science 


'r  -r  \  .  ^as,  y°r^  W)M  ^ee  in  the  following 
Treat.fe)  by  the  Knowledge  of  which  Life 

and  Health  are  preferved,  or  loft  Health  re- 
itored. 

From  whence  does  Phyfick  derive  its 
Origin  ? 


C 


Jl.  From 


1 8  The  Rudiments  of  Thjfick. 

A.  From  the  Difeafes  which  have  happen¬ 
ed  to  Men*  from  the  Nature  of  our  Food* 
from  the  Aftions  of  Life,  and  from  the  Con- 
ftru&ion  itfelf  of  the  human  Frame. 

^  What  Account  have  we  of  Phyfick  from 
ancient  Hiftory  ? 

A.  It  relates  that  the  .Chaldeans,  and  the 
Eaftern  Magi ,  firft  cultivated  the  Art  of  Phy¬ 
fick  for  this  End,  that  they  might  cure  pre- 
fent  Diftempers,  and  prevent  thofe  which 
might  happen  to  Mankind* 

.9.  What  Prop;refs  did  Phyfick  make  in  the 
World? 

A.  From  it’s  firft  Rife  it  fpread  into  Egypt* 
from  thence  into  Greece *  and  flourifbed  more 
particularly  in  the  fflands  of  Guidos *  Coos7  and 

Rhodes . 

* 

From  whence  may  we  derive  the  firft 
Rudiments  of  Phyfick  ? 

A \  The  firft  Rudiments  of  the  Art  are  ow¬ 
ing  to  Chance*  to  natural  Inftinft*  and  to  un- 
fore  feen  Events. 

into  how  many  Parts  is  Phyfick  di¬ 
vided  ? 

A.  Into  five*  diftinguifhed  by  the  following 
Tides : 

Phyjiology *  or  the  Nature  and  Principles  of 
Phyfick. 

.  Hygeiene ,  or  that  particular  Branch  of  Me¬ 
dicine  which  treats  of  Health*  and  difeovers 
proper  Means  and  Remedies  for  the  Preferva- 
tion  of  it. 


Pathology ? 
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Pathology ,  or  that  Part  of  Medicine  which 
confident  Difeafes,  both  of  Body  and  Mind, 
their  Natures,  Caufes,  Symptoms,  C tfc. 

Scmejotice ,  or  that  Part  which  confiders  the 
Signs  and  indications  of  Health  and  Difeafe, 
which  enables  thePhyfician  to  know  the  Rife, 
Progrefs,  and  Event,  of  each  particular  Ma¬ 
lady,  and  to  foretel  whether  it  may  end  in 
Death,  or  Recovery. 

Therapeutic r,  or  that  Part  of  Medicine  which 
is  employed  in  feeking  out  Remedies,  and 
prefcribing  and  applying  them  to  effed  a 
Cure. 

To  what  is  the  Progrefs  of  Medicine 
owing  ? 

A.  It  is  owing  to  the  Remembrance  of  it’s 
Effeds  ;  for  the  Difeafes  were  defcribed  upon 
Tables,  containing  alfo  an  Account  of  the 
Cures,  and  thefe  were  hung  up  in  the  Tem¬ 
ples  of  the  Gods;  the  Sick  were  expofed  in 
the  Streets,  and  Places  of  publick  Reforr, 
that  they  might  be  informed  of  the  Methods 
taken  by  thofe  who  had  been  cured  in  the 
like  Cafes. 

How  did  the  Art  arrive  at  greater  Per- 
fedion  ? 

sl.  From  thofe  who  firft  made  Phyfick 
their  Profeffion,  from  their  accurate  Remarks 
on  Difeafes,  and  more  diligent  Obfervation 
and  Application  of  Remedies. 

What  do  you  infer  from  the  preceding 
Remarks  ? 

C  2 


A.  That 
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A .  That  the  Pra&ice  of  Phyfick  was  origi¬ 
nally  derived  from  the  moft  exact  Collection 
of  Experiments  ;  and  afterwards  improved* 
from  confidering  the  Nature  of  various  Cures* 
by  the  Laws  of  Reafon :  The  firft  Part  was 
always  the  fame  by  Neceflity,  Ufe*  and  Evi¬ 
dence  ;  the  latter  variable*  and  changing  in 
almoft  every  Part. 

What  is  the  End  of  Phyfick  ? 

A.  The  chief  End  of  Phyfick  is  Health ; 
and  next  to  this,  the  Mitigation  of  the  Symp¬ 
toms  :  Prefent  Health  is  to  be  preferved  by 
Phyfick ;  if  loft*  to  be  recovered  by  it  ;  the 
firft  of  thefe  is  called  theHygeienic*  the  other 
the  Therapeutic  Part. 

JV.  B .  It  is  not  to  be  objeCled*  that  there 
are  fome  Difeafes  incurable,  becaufe  the  Phy- 
fician  does  not  pretend  to  cure  fuch*  they  be¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Sphere  of  his  Aftion ;  never- 
thelefs*  he  may  defcribe  them,  not  as  Sub- 
lefts  of  his  Art,  but  that  they  may  be  diftin- 
guifhcd  and  forefeen*  for  the  Honour  of  the 
Phyfician. 

I  defire  you  would  more  fully  explain 
thefe  Things. 

A.  The  End  of  Phyfick  is  the  avoiding  of 
Pain,  Difeafe,  and  Death  ;  accordingly  it  is  the 
Means  of  preferving  prefent  Health,  and  of 
reftoring  it  when  loft;  therefore  whatever  is 
to  be  known  or  done  in  this  Art*  ought  to 
be  direfted  folely  to  this  End.  ' 

What  is  the  ObjeCt  of  Phyfick  ? 

A.  Man; 
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A.  Man;  that  is,  his  Life,  Health,  Dif- 
eafes,  their  Caufes,  from  whence  they  arifc, 
and  the  Means  by  which  they  are  governed. 

^  What  was  it  proved,  afterwards,  a  great 
Advantage  to  Phyfick  ? 

A.  Anatomy ;  by  which  the  Caufes  of 
Health  and  Difeafes  were  fought  out  with 
great  Diligence;  their  Beginning,  Encreafe, 
Crilis,  Declenfion,  and  final  Periods,  defcribed 
through  their  feveral  Stages :  Anatomy  fhews 
the  Body  confifts  of  two  Parts,  the  Solids, 
and  Fluids. 

What  are  the  folid  Parts  ? 

A.  The  folid  Parts  are  the  Veflels  through 
which  the  Fluids  move,  or  Mechanical  Inftru- 
ments,  confiding  of  Bones  and  Cartilages ;  all 
the  Fluids  are  contained  in  thofe  Veflels,  and 
are  moved  in  them. 

^  What  do  you  obferve  further? 

j4.  The  Choice,  Preparation,  Application* 
Power,  and  Succeis  of  Medicines,  were  ob~ 
ferved.  Democritus ,  who  lived  in  the  Time 
of  Hippocrates ,  fpent  his  whole  Time  in  open¬ 
ing  live  Animals. 

Did  Phyfick  continue  long  in  the  fame 
State  after  Hippocrates  ? 

Far  from  it ;  for,  after  the  Time  of 
Hippocrates^  Phyficians  divided  themfelves 
into  various  Setts,  difhnguifhed  by  different 
Appellations :  Thus  the  Followers  of  Tbcjjalus 
were  called  Methodifts ;  Heradiony  and  his 
Difciples,  Empyrics ,  till  Galen,  who  ftrenu- 

oufly 
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oufly  oppofed  all  thefe  Se£fs,  reduced  Phyfick 
into  a  more  correct  Method. 

^  How  long  did  the  Galenic  Method  con¬ 
tinue  ? 

A.  To  the  Time  of  the  Arabians,  who 
eftablifhed  a  School  of  Phyfick  in  Africa ; 
they  only  interpreted  the  Doctrine  of  Gakny 
and  were  followed  for  fome  Ages. 

^  How  was  their  Doftrine  at  length 
amended  and  refuted ;  in  what  Place*  and  by 
what  Means  ? 

A.  The  Do£trine  of’  Hippocrates  was  re¬ 
vived  in  the  Academies  of  France  ,  by  the  Ex¬ 
periments  of  Chymifts,  chiefly  of  Paracelfusy 
afterwards  of  Helmont,  and  others. 

How  is  Phyfick  cultivated  in  the  prefent 

Age  ? 

'  A.  Of  late  Years  it  is  improved  with  the 
greateft  Pains*  by  Obfervations  made  in  Me¬ 
chanics,  Natural  Philofophy,  and  Chymiftry* 
without  Regard  to  any  particular  Se£t. 

^  How  many  are  the  Means  by  which 
this  Art  is  acquired  ? 

A .  They  are  two,  viz.  Obfervation  and 
Reafoning. 

^  What  do  you  underftand,  by  Obferva¬ 
tion  ? 

A ’.  It  is  the  Obfervation  of  all  Things  in 
the  human  Body,  either  well,  fick,  dying,  or 
dead,  as  well  in  Refpect  of  thofe  Things 
which  happen  from  internal  Caufes,  as  of 

thofe 
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thofe  Things  which  arc  produced  from  exter¬ 
nal  Caufes  by  Art,  Accident,  &c. 

^  What  do  you  underftsnd  by  Reafoning? 

A.  It  is  an  accurate  Obfervation,  by  which 
thofe  Things  which  pafs  in  the  human  Body, 
unobfervable  by  the  Senfes,  are  difcoverec! 
and  demonftrated  :  For  which  End,  the  given 
Experiments,  being  feparately  confidered  and 
compared  together,  all  Things  are  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  which  may  plainly  be  deduced  from 
thence  by  Reafon  and  Experience. 

6).  What  is  the  Number  of  Things,  called 
Natural,  inPhyfick? 

A.  They  are  feven,  viz.  the  Elements ; 
the  Temperaments ;  the  Humours;  the  Spi¬ 
rits  ;  the.  Parts ;  the  Faculties ;  the  Adftions. 

£).  What  is  the  Number  of  Things,  called 
Non-naturals  ? 

A .  They  are  fix,  viz.  the  Air;  Food; 
Motion  and  Reft;  Sleeping  and  Watching; 
the  Excretions  and  Retentions  of  the  Body  ; 
and  the  Paflions  of  the  Mind. 

£>.  How  many  Things  are  there  contrary 
to  Nature  ? 

A.  There  are  three,  viz.  Difeafc;  the 
Caufe  of  Difeafe  ;  and  the  Symptoms  of  DiF 
eafe.  On  thefe  three  Articles  depends  the 
whole  Art  of  Phyfick. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Elements  of  Thyftck, 


HAT  are  the  Elements? 

A.  The  Elements  are  unmix’d 
Bodies,  out  of  which  all  other  Bodies  vifible, 
in  this  World,  are  firft  compos’d,  and  into 
which  they  finally  return.  The  Union,  or 
Conjun&ion,  of  the  Elements  in  a  Body,  is 
called  Mixtioy  or  a  Joining  together,  as  the 
Body,  thus  formed  out  of  the  Elements,  is 
called  a  mix’d  Body. 

I  agree  with  the  modern  Philofophers  in 
rnaking  three  Elements,  viz.  iEther,  or  a 
fubtle  Matter,  or  firft  Element,  which  con- 
fifts  of  the  fineft  and  moft  fubtile  Particles, 
perpetually  moved  and  agitated,  infinitely 
Small,  fome  of  which  are  lefs  than  others, 
aA  infinitum ,  it  is  purer  in  the  Sun,  and  in  the 
fixed  Stars,  than  in  our  Culinary  Fires,  which 
are  compofed  of  this  Element ;  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Pores  of  almoft  all  Bodies, 
and  flows  through  them  continually,  like 
another  Ocean  upon  the  Earth,  it  exerts  its 
Power  upon  all  Bodies,  which  it  does  not 
freely  pervade ;  and  hence  is  the  Caufe  of 
Fermentation  in  Liquids;  and,  perhaps,  Elec¬ 
tricity,  which  is  fo  much  talk’d  of,  and  fo 
little  underftood. 


This 
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This  fubtile  Matter  is  the  Caufc  of  Cold 
and  Heat ;  for,  by  agitating  certain  Corpufcles, 
and  by  impelling  them  more  violently  upon 
the  fmall  Fibres  of  our  Nerves,  it  caufes  in 
us  the  Stnfe  of  Heat ;  as,  on  the  Contrary, 
the  Sefife  of  Cold  is  excited  in  us  when  the 
fmall  Fibres  of  our  Nerves  are  moved  by 
Bodies  lefs  agitated  by  this  fubtile  Matter. 

This  fubtile  Matter  is  of  three  Kinds;  the 
firft  fhines,  and  is  hot,  as  in  the  Flame  of  a 
Candle  ;  the  fecond  fhines  not,  but  is  hot  as 
in  Lime,  mix’d  with  Water,  alfo  as  in  our 
Blood  ;  the  third  fhines  withbut  Heat,  as  irl 
Amber,  fome  Worms,  Sea-Fifh,  rotten  Wood* 
and  other  Things  fhining  in  the  Dark,  which* 

on  this  Account,  are  called  NoHiluca. 

^  _  « 

The  Second  Species,  is  the  Second  Element* 
OriEtherial,  or  Celeftial  Globules,  which  are 
certain  round  Particles,  very  fmooth  and  fmall, 
but  larger  than  the  Particles  of  the  firft  Ele¬ 
ment ;  which,  according  to  their  various  Tm- 
pulfe  on  the  Drum  of  the  Ear,  excite  in  us 
the  Senfe  of  Hearing,  whilft  thefc  cetherial 
Globules  are  emitted  from  a  luminous  Body, 
and  are  impelled  upon  the  Fibres  of  the  optic 
Nerves,  a  certain  Motion  is  inftantly  produced 
upon  them,  which  is  convey’d  to  the  Seat  of 
the  Mind,  which  Excites  a  certain  Senfe  in  us, 
which  is  called  Sight ;  and  that  differing  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  Motion  of  the  Globules 
in  Lines,  or  Rays,  and  according  to  the  Di- 
Verfity  of  the  Diaphanous  Body,  or  Light  of 

D  the 
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the  tranfmitting  Colour,  carried  by  the  Help 
of  the  Globules  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye, 
and  from  thence,  through  the  Optic  Nerves, 
determine  the  Mind  to  fee  this  or  that  colour’d 
Objeft.  •  1  '* 

Laftly,  The  third  Element,  or  earthly  Mat¬ 
ter,  conftfts  of  fmall  Particles,  but  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  firft  and  feeond  Element. 

Ariftotle  makes  four  Elements,  which  are 
Fire,  Air,  Water,  and  Earth. 

It  is  fufficierit  for  the  Phyncian  to  know, 
that  our  Bodies  confift  originally  of  Particles, 
very  different  in  Size  and  Figure,  viz .  thick, 
fmall,  heavy,  light,  foft,  hard,  flexible,  rigid, 
acute,  ramofe,  &c.  The  Chy miffs  make  all 
confift  of  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury,  feeing 
thefe  Things  may  be  extracted  from  moft 
Bodies  by  the  Force  of  Fire  ;  but  Gold,  burnt 
Talc,  and  Glafs,  cannot  be  reduced  into  thefe 
three  Principles,  or  fcarcely  into  any  one  of 
them,  by  any  Degree  of  Fire  whatfoever. 

So,  human  Blood  may  be  refolv’d  into 
Phlegm,  Salt,  Oil,  Spirit,  and  Earth ;  the 
fame  may  be  done  by  Harts-horn  ;  though  Salt, 
Sulphur,  and  Mercury,  may  be  extra&ed  from 
fome  Bodies  by  Fire,  it  does  not  follow  from 
thence,  that  they  were  the  firft  Principles  of 
them  ;  for,  perhaps,  they  were  produced  by 
the  Force  of  the  Fire;  and,  befides,  they  are 
not  entirely  unmix’d  Bodies, 


CHAR 
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I  Shall  add  fome  Things  which  relate  to 
Phyfick,  and  are  taken  from  the  Confi- 
deration  of  the  Elements. 

Our  Bodies  would  foon  decay,  if  they 
were  not  daily  lupply’d  with  what  we  take 
inwardly  ;  as  appears  plainly  to  the  Senfes. 
Experience  will  teach  us,  that  this  Change  of 
Food  into  the  Subftance  of  our  Bodies,  is  more 
eafily  effefted  by  varying  the  feveral  Kinds  of 
Nouriihment,  and  the  feveral  Ways  of  pre¬ 
paring  them. 

Hygeiene,  which  treats  of  Health,  and  the 
proper  Means  of  preferving  it,  will  teach  us 
Variety  of  Foods  and  Liquors  are  necedary  : 
In  Fruits  there  is  Icarce  any  Preparation,  but 
Maturation,  either  by  Nature  or  Art.  The 
Effetfs  of  all  thefe  Preparations,  is  the  Sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  Parts,  and  a  more  proper  Dif- 
pofition  of  them  to  Fluidity,  for  the  better 
Nourifhment. 


c  H  A  p. 
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CHAP,  IV. 

Of  Temperament  in  General,  and 
fome  of  its  Species . 

*jC  '\'^r  ^  ^  T  temperament  in  Geneo 

A.  Temperament,  in  general*  is  a  conve? 
pient  Proportion  of  the  Elements  ip  them- 
felves,  and  their  Contexture  in  fenfible  Bodies. 

Ho\v  is  Quality  divided  ? 

A.  It  is  divided  into  firft  and  fecond  Qua*? 
lities:  Amongft  the  firft  Qualities*  and  molt 
confiderable,  thefe  four  are  confidered  ;  Heat* 
Cold,  Moifturp,  and  Drynefs,  of  which  that 
Quality  wh|^h  predominates,  denominates  the 
Temperament. 

^  How  many  Divifions  you  make  iq 
the  firft  Quality  ? 

A .  Two  5  one  is  firft  in  A£h*on,  which  im¬ 
mediately  affefts  us  in  the  firft  Contaft  ;  the 
other  is  firft  in  Power.  The  firft  Kinds  are, 
the  Heat  of  common  Fire ;  the  Cold  of  Wa¬ 
ter.  The  Changes  of  thefe  may  be  oblerved* 
and  thefe  Things  being  changed,  compofe  the 
Body  of  Man :  Thafe  Things  which  are  taken 
to  fqftain  the  Body,  are  folid,  or  liquid  ;  and 
accordingly  eaten,  or  drank  ;  the  firft  Matter 
of  thefe  is  Water,  and  the  natural  Produce  of 
the  parth  j  this  appears  by  bacrecj  and  Profane 

Hiftory, 
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Hiftoryr,  and  from  Nature  itfelf.  Then  the 
folid  Parts  of  Animals,  and  fome  Fluid,  with 
Vegetables,  are  prepared  for  our  Food  ;  and, 
indeed,  fome  Nations  have  lived  intirely  upon 
Vegetables ;  Nefcuchadnezzer  eat  nothing  but 
Grafs. 

What  do  you  infer  from  hence  ? 

A.  As  Man  makes  ufe  of  all  thele  Things, 
either  mix’d,  or  feparate,  raw,  or  prepared; 
pnd  as,  by  their  Ufe,  he  lives  and  fupports 
himfelf ;  and  as,  in  fuch  a  Variety  of  Diet, 
the  fenfible  Qualities  fcarcely  differ;  it  fol¬ 
lows,  thap  all  thefe  Produ&s  of  the  Earth, 
and  Sea,  may  be  changed  into  the  liquid  and 
folid  Parts  of  Man. 

iQ  I  delire  you  would  explain,  mechanical¬ 
ly,  thole  Qualities  which  you  mention. 

A.  The  ffrft  Quality  is  in  Power,  as  Heat 
in  Pepper,  Cold  in  Lettuce,  &V.  Aftual  Heat, 
is  a  itrong,  quick,  and  confufed  Motion  (as  in 
the  aflual  Burning)  of  the  infenlible  Parts  of 
the  Body  :  A&ual  Cold,  a  parte  rei ,  is  a  Pri¬ 
vation  of  the  fame  Motion :  Potential  Heat, 
a  parte  rci ,  is  luch  a  Difpoiidon  of  the  Parti¬ 
cles  in  any  Body,  tnat,  upon  touching  our 
Bodies,  makes  fuch  Pores,  that  the  iEther,  or 
fubtle  Matter,  moves  itfelf  in  them  more 
ffrongly,  and  excites  Heat,  as  the  Heat  in 
Pepper;  whence  thofe  Things  heat  us  which 
produce  a  quick  and  confufed  Motion  in  our 
Particles  :  Potential  Cold,  a  parte  rei>  is  fuch 
$  Pifpofttion  of  the  Particles  in  any  Thing, 
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that,  upon  the  touching  our  Bodies,  mkkes 
fuch  Pores,  that  theiEther,  or  fubtile  Matter, 
moves  in  them  in  a  weaker  Manner,  and  ex¬ 
cites  cold,  as  the  Coldnefs  in  a  Lettuce; 
whence  thofe  Things  produce  Cold  in  us  which 
can  refift,  diminifh,  or  re£h’fy  the  quick  and 
confufed  Motion  in  our  Particles. 

That  Heat  is  the  aforefaid  Motion,  and  Cold 
the  Privation  of  it,  appears  from  hence  ;  that 
wherever  fuch  Motion  is,  there  is  Heat ;  and, 
where  it  is  abfent,  there  is  Cold. 

A  partial  Temperament,  is  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  any  Part,  as  the  Temperament  of 
the  Brain,  of  the  Heart,  &c. 

A  total  Temperament,  is  that  which  being 
made  up  of  feveral  Parts,  is  afcribed  to  the 
Whole,  as  the  Temperament  of  the  Whole. 

Laftly,  Temperament  is  divided  into  native 
and  acquired :  The  native  Temperament,  is 
that  which  every  Perfon  receives  at  his  Birth  : 
The  acquired  Temperament,  is  that  which 
happens  m  a  Courie  of  Years,  by  the  Non-na¬ 
turals,  or  Contra-naturals. 

The  native  Temperament  does  not  abfo- 
lutely  remain  the  fame  during  the  whole 
Time  of  Life;  and  yet  it  may,  through  the 
Equality  of  the  Non-naturals ;  ftill  this  re¬ 
mains  longer  than  the  acquired  Temperament, 
becaufe  it  is  deeper  rooted  ;  and  if,  by  the 
meeting  with  Contraries,  it  is  not  quite  de- 
liroyed,  it  never  gives  way,  or  loon  recovers 

itfelf ; 
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itfelf;  whence  it  is  very  difficultly  loft  in 
Children. 

The  native  Temperament  refides  chiefly  in 
the  Blood  and  Spirits,  to  which  the  other 
Parts  owe  their  Temper. 


CHAP.  V. 


Of  the  Oeconomy  of  the  human 


WHILE  we  treat  of  Phyfiology,  it 
will  not  be  improper  further  to  de¬ 
fer  i be  the  Oeconomy  of  the  human  Body.  In 
the  End  of  the  Third  Chapter,  I  mentioned 
the  Secretion  of  the  grofler  Parts;  for  the 
better  underftanding  of  which,  I  fhall  explain 
the  new  Form  the  Food  receives  from  the 
Organs  of  the  Mouth  :  This  is  chiefly  eflfe&ed 
by  biting  and  chewing,  which  is  performed 
in  the  following  Manner. 

1.  By  the  drawing  down  the  Lower-Jaw 
from  the  Upper,  by  the  Contraction  of  the 
two  (lender,  oblong,  biventer  Mufcles,  which 
arife  from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Progeftiis 
Maftoideus,  and  end  at  the  Styliformes  in  a 
round  Tendon,  which  pafles  through  the  Sty- 
lohyoideum  and-  the  annular  Ligament  fixed 
to  the  Os  Hyais,  and  from  hence,  by  a  new 


Belly, 
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Belly,  defcends  into  the  Medium  Internum  of 
the  Bottom  of  the  Chin.  ( Vef.  L .  2.  T.  5. 
Lift .  H.  1.) 

2.  By  the  compreffing  and  drawing  up  of 
the  Lower- Jaw  to  the  Upper  by  contracting 
the  Mufcles  as  follows. 

1.  Of  the  Temporal  Mufcles,  which  arifing 
from  the  Bones  of  the  Vertex,  Forehead  and 
Temples,infertthernfelveswithaftrong,wedge- 
like,  and  fhortTendon,  into  the  upper  acute  Pro- 
cefs  of  the  Lower-Jaw.  (Verfal.  L.  2,  T.  3.  L.  5.) 

2.  Of  the  Maffeter  Mufcles,  which  are  tri¬ 
angular,  thick,  fhort  Muicles,  arifing  from 
the  Os  Jugale,  and  the  Upper-jaw-Bone,  at 
the  lefler  Angle  of  the  Eye,  from  whence 
they  run  out  to  the  Ear,  and  fix  their  Tendons 
to  the  inner  Edge  of  the  Lower-Jaw.  {Vefah 
L.2.T.4.L.DJ 

3.  The  Food  being  broke  by  the  Dentes 
Incifores,  is  taken  into  the  Mouth  by  the  gen¬ 
tle  Compreflion  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Lips 
and  Cheeks  againft  the  Jaws,  chiefly  by  the 
Help  of  the  Sphinfter  of  the  Lips,  and  of  the 
Buccinator  (Vefal  L.  2.-  T,  4.  Lit .  M.  JV.) 
Then,  by  the  Help  of  the  Tongue,  moved 
by  its  Mufcles  ( Malpighis  dc  Lingua )  is  con¬ 
fined  and  turned  upon  the  broad,  unequal,  con¬ 
cave,  acuminated  Surface  of  the  Dentes  Mo- 
lares,  where,  being  detained,  it  is  prefled, 
ground,  and  attenuated,  by  the  Motion  of  the 
Lower- Jaw;  to  which  Effects  concur,  firft,  the 
compreffing  Motion ;  fecondly,  the  Motion 
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forward,  by  the  Help  of  the  outward  Ptery- 
goidei,  which  arifing  from  the  outward  Parc 
of  the  Ahs  Vefpertilionum,  going  backwards, 
are  inferted  between  the  Procellus  Condyli- 
formis,  and  the  Corona  ( 'Fujling *  Tab.  Cap . 
Xiii.  1 1.  Lit .  £.  £.)  and  by  the  Help  of 
various  Fibres  in  the  Temporal  and  Maffetcf 
Mufcles.  Thirdly,  The  Motion  backwards, 
by  various  Fibres  of  the  Temporal,  Mafleter, 
iand  i3i venter  Mufcles,  a£fing  by  a  determined 
Concurrency.  Fourthly,  The  lateral  Motion 
which  is  performed  by  the  inward  Pterygojdei, 
which  arifing  from  the  inward  Part  of  the 
Procellus  Vefpertilionum,  are  inferted  by  a 
ftrong  Tendon  to  the  back  Part  of  the  Lower 
Jaw,  about  the  Angle  ( Vefal.  L .  2.  T.  6.  L.  D .) 
but  the  Effetts  may  be  varied  by  the  various 
Concurrence  of  the  leveral  Agents.  -Thus 
the  Food  is  ground,  and  is  directed  between 
the  Molares,  by  the  Tongue,  and  the  various 
Parts  of  it  .expofed  to  various  Triturations, 
and  fo  Mafticatipn,  or  Chewing,  is  perform’d; 
By  this  Motion  of  M allocation  luch  Change^ 
happen  in  the  Food  (as  in  the  lall  Paragraph 
of  the  Chapter  on  the  Elements.)  But  many 
other  Parts  of  the  Mouth  are  necefiary.  to  be 
known.  T  <  :  .  .  t 

Near  the  Parotid  Conglomerate  Gland  there 
is  another  Conglobate  Gland,  from  which  the 
Saliva  Hows  into  the  Mouth,  the  Du£t  open¬ 
ing  in  the  Cheeks,  about  the  third  Upper 
Great  Tooth  ( Steno  Obfervat.  Anat .)  and  Irom 

E  the 
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the  Maxillary  Glands  {Wharton  C.  21.)  and 
from  the  Sublingual  Glands  of  Bartholine 
(Philof.  Tranfaft.)  the  Saliva  and  Mucus  of 
the  Palate  and  Jaws  do  alfo  diftil  {Schnieder 
de  Catarrh .  Lib .  3.  S.  2.  C.  1 1 1.  Fig.  2,  3,  4.) 
which  never  fails  in  healthy  Perfons.  While 
contained  in  the  Mouth,  the  Saliva  is  very 
fpumous,  and  in  Hunger  is  more  copious, 
fluid,  a,nd  acrid;  in  thofe  that  faft,  it  has  a 
very  detergent  Quality,  taking  away  Pimples, 
Scars,  and  Spots  ;  and  being  mix’d  with  Pafte, 
makes  it  ferment ;  being  mix’d  with  the  Juice 
of  Vegetables,  it  makes  them  ferment,  and 
changes  them  into  inflamable  Spirits;  it  is 
fwallowed  by  Brute  Animals,  by  Perfons  that 
fleep,  and  by  thofe  that  enjoy  Health. 

A  voluntary  Spitting  in  Excefs,  occafion.$ 
an  <tVof tglay  *,  JWttsAW,  ccr^o^Uy  the  Sali  va  in  found 
Perfons  is  taftelefs,  and  confifts  of  Water,  Salt, 
and  Spirit,  which  may  be  found  by  a  Chymi- 
cal  Exhalation. 

The  Motion  of  Maftication  attenuates  the 
Food,  and  fqueezing  the  Saliva  from  its 
Sources,  mixes  them  together,  the  Saliva 
arifing  from  the  arterial  Liquid,  is  like  the 
Liquids  flowing  in  our  Veflels. 

-  Therefore  this  Mixture  helps, 

1.  To  a  Likenefs  of  the  Body  to  be 
nouriihed. 

*  The  Difordersucomprehended  under  thefe  three  Terms  are, 
a  Left  of  Appetite,  Naufea,  Atrophy,  &V. 

a.  Ta 
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2.  To  promote  the  mixing  of  the  oleous 
with  the  watery  Parts. 

3.  To  diflolve  the  Salts.  t  ; 

4.  To  a  kind  of  Fermentation. 

v  3.  To  the  Change  of  Tafte  and  Smell. 

6.  To  induce  the  inteftine  Motion. 

7.  To  the  prefent  fatisfying  of  Hunger. 

8.  To  convey  Taftes,  as  it  is  infipid  itfelf.  * 

The  Saliva  therefore,  as  it  is  ufeful  to  fo 

many  Purpofes,  and  elaborated  by  fo  many 
artful  Contrivances,  is  very  wrongly  rejected 
as  an  Excrement.  By  the  Motion  of  Mafti- 
eation,  and  mixing  of  the  Saliva,  the  Air  is 
mix’d  with  the  Morfels  of  our  Food,  and  by 
its  native  Elafticity,  Fluidity,  and  Gravity  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  Heat  of  the  Body,  and  differing 
every  Moment  by  the  various  Preffure,  pre¬ 
pares,  attenuates,  renders  fluid,  and  gives 
inteftine  Motion  to  the  mafticated  Mafs. 

Voracious  and  very  hungry  Animals  don’t 
chew  much,  but  by  a  long  Maftication  of  the 
Food,  the  Chyle  is  kept  more  in  the  Mouth, 
and  Hunger  is  much  fooner  appeas’d ;  from 
whence  it  is  plain,  that  this  Adion  is  very 
neceffary  and  wholfome. 


E  1  C  H  A  P. 
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C  H  A  P,  VI. 

Of  the  Temperament  of  particu 
lar  Tarts,  and  the  Signs  of 
Temperament. 

*  \  •;  V  /■  .  ....  ....  ,  ^ 

F  what  Quality  are  the  Parts  of  a 


An  Every  Part  of  a  Body,  in  Regard  to  it** 
felf,  is  hot  and  moift  5  for  thefe  Qualities  ar§ 
neceflary  to  Life ;  but  being  compared  with 
each  other,  they  are  fo  different,  that  fome  of 
them  are  rightly  called  hot,  cold,  moift,  and 
dry-  In  Purfuance  of  this  Method,  thefe  are 
reckoned  hot,  as  the  Heart,  the  Blood,  the 
Spirits,  the  Arteries,  the  Veins,  the  Lungs, 
the  Spleen,  the  Liver,  &c.  The  Heart  is  of 
the  warmeft  Quality,  the  Spirits  are  not  *  fc^r, 
although  fihey  move  with  great  Celerity,  yet 
they  do  not  move  vehemently,  and  with  any 
Thicknefs,  as  is  neceflary  to  Heat,  otherwife 
the  Nerves  would  be  of  the  warmeft  Quality, 

The  cold  Parts  are,  the  Bones,  Cartilages, 
Tendons,  Membranes,  Ligaments,  the  Spinal 
Marrow,  &c. 

The  Temperament  is  alfo  different,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Difference  of  Sex  and  AgQ. 

What  is  the  Sex. 

A.  It  is  a  Modification,  arifing  from  the 
different  Formation  and  Temper  of  the  Geni¬ 
tal  Parts. 

%  How 
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How  do  you  diftinguifh  the  Sexes? 

A.  Into  Male  and  Female.  *  * 

^  Which  is  the  hotter  ? 

A.  The  former  ;  yet,  I  confefs,  fome  Vi¬ 
ragoes  are  hotter  than  the  Males. 

What  is  Age  ? .  * 

A.  Age  is  a  Part  of  the  Time  of  human 
Life,  in  which  fome  remarkable  Change  ia 
obferved.  The  Caufe  of  the  feveral  A.ges,  is 
the  various  Proportion  of  native  Heat,  from 
that  Time  of  Life,  proceeding  from  the  feven 
Naturals,  or  the  Contra-naturals ;  from  whence 
the  feveral  Ages  are  not  always  confined  to 
the  fame  Space  of  Time,  or  Number  of  Years, 
but  happen  to  fome  fooner,  to  others  later, 
for  fome  grow  old  fooner  than  others. 

^  How  are  the  Ages  divided  ? 

A .  Into  eight  Parts  3  1.  Infancy  extends  to 
the  3d  Year.  2.  Childhood  to  the  10th  Year. 
3.  Puberty  to  the  1 8th.  4.  Adolefcence  to 
the  25th.  5.  Youth  to  the  35th.  6.  Virility 

to  the  50th.  7*  Old  Age  to  the  60th.  8.  De¬ 
crepit  old  Age  comprehends  the  reft  of  Life. 
^  How  is  old  Age  preferved  ? 

A .  By  Foods  that  are  ftrongly  nourifhing, 
and  by  generous  Wines,  which  may  fupport 
the  decay’d  Heat. 


C  H  A  1\ 
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£  .  »  .•  ’’■*.) 

G  H  A  P.  VII. 

Of  Natural  Heat ,  Vital 

IV irmth. 

HAVING  finifted  what  I  have  to  fay 
on  Temperament,  it  will  be  proper  to 
add  fomething  concerning  our  natural  Heat* 
according  to  the  Difference,  of  which  we* 
ft  all  alfo  find  a  great  Difference  of  Tempera¬ 
ment. 

3^  What  is  our  Natural  Heat  ? 

1  ~A.  Our  Natural  Heat  is  nothing  more  thar^ 
a  fwifc  and  confufed  Motion  of  the  fubtile 
Matter,  or  of  a  fmall  Fire,  without  Light 
(luch  as  is  perceived  in  quick  Lime  mix’d 
with  Water,  in  the  various  Fermentations  of 
Chymifts,  in  Horfe-Dung,  and  in  Herbs  pu- 
trifying  in  a  Heap)  yet  hot,  and  differing  only 
in  Degree  from  common  Fire. 

3^,  Whence  does  this  Motion  arife? 

A.  This  Motion  arifes  becaufe  the  fubtile  Mat¬ 
ter,  infinuating  itfelf  into  the  Blood,  not  find¬ 
ing  a  freePaffage,  but  being  obftrufted  thereby, 
muff  therefore  exert  its  Power  upon  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  Blood,  and  agitate  them  con- 
fufedly ;  therefore,  as  it  proceeds  from  the 
fame  Caufe  as  Fermentation,  as  you  will  pre- 
fently  underffand,  and  as  the  feveral  Fermen¬ 
tations  are  performed  by  Heat,  I  judge  it 
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jight,  to  afcribe  our  Natural  Heat  to  the 
fame  Caufe. 

3^  What  is  Fermentation. 

A.  Fermentation  is  an  inteftine  Motion 
amongft  the  heterogenous  Parts  of  any  Body, 
by  which  it  is  by  fome  Means  agitated,  and 
grows  full  of  Air. 

3^  How  is  Fermentation  effe&ed? 

A*  Fermentation  is  performed  in  this  Man¬ 
ner,  becaufe  the  fubtile  Matter  palling  thro’ 
certain  moift  and  fluid  Bodies,  meets  and 
ftrikes  upon  certain  rigid  Particles,  and  Ids 
flexible,  fwimming  in  them ;  fome  not  having 
the  proper  Particles,  breed  Confufion,  and  then 
the  fubtile  Matter  infinuates  itfelf  in  greater 
Quantity  into  the  Particles  that  may  be  fill’d, 
and  fo  rarifies  and  exalts  the  faid  Bodies. 

-  3^  Explain  this  Matter  more  fully. 

A*  In  the  fame  Manner  as  a  certain  Nuitk 
ber  of  Men  will  take  up  more  Space  of 
Ground,  if  they  are  in  a  confufed  Motion, 
than  if  they  flood  Hill  clofe  together.  This 
is  frequently  leen  in  humid  Bodies,  or  which 
have  fome  Particles  mingled  with  others, 
gently  moved  amongft  themfelves. 

3^  But  what  happens  on  the  contrary  ? 

A.  If  thefe  Particles  are  moved  amongft 
themfelves  more  fwiftly  and  confufedly,  fo 
much  more  Space  do  they  require  :  YVe  fee 
this  in  Wine,  which  all  the  W  inter  hath  lain. 
Jit ll  (vulgarly  fpeaking)  but  has  only  had 
fmaller  Motion  of  its  Particles,  in  the  Spring, 

when 
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when  the?  Rays  of  the  Sun  grow  more  powef* 
fol,  and  therefore  the  Motion  of  the  fubtile 
Matter  grows  ftroflger  (for  Wine  has  its  rigid, 

well  as  tartarous  and  other  Particles)  the 
Veflel  containing  it  would  burft,*  if  it  had  no 
Vent ;  therefore  the  Rarefaction  of  every  Li¬ 
quor  is  not  properly  Rarefa&ion,  but  only 
that  which  is  earned  by  an  internal  Principle, 
or  heterogenous  Parts,  or  Diffimilitude  of  its 
Particles,  by  which  the  fubtile  Matter  is  oblig’d 
to  prefs  more  ftrongly  for  a  Paflage;  confe- 
quently  that  is  not  Fermentation  in  Water,  or 
any  other  more  bomogeneal  Body  ratified  by 
Fire,  for  fuch  only  boils  from  the  Plenty  of 
fubtile  Matter  outwardly  impelled  on  it,  and 
not  from  an  internal  Gaufe. 

How  is  Native  Heat  divided? 

A .  Into  that  implanted  by  Nature,  and  that 
which  is  continually  flowing  in  ;  the  firft  is 
what  we  receive  at  our  Birth,  the  latter  what 
leads  the  other  into  Aftion.  Obferve,  that 
many  diftinguifh  Native  Heat  into  tfiefe  two 
Parts,  as  if  there  was  fome  Native  Heat  im¬ 
planted  at  our  Birth  in  every  Part,  which  con¬ 
tinues  the  whole  Time  of  Life. 

But;  it  appears  from  what  has  been  faid, 
that  all  Native  Heat  is  in  the  Blood  ;  fo  that 
the  Second  Diitinflion  is  intirely  without 
Foundation  \  efpecially  as  thofe  who  make 
thefe  Difiin&ions  confefs,  that  Native  Heat 
can  do  nothing  of  itfelf,  but  is  put  in  Motion 
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by  the  other  Principle,  therefore  has  no  Effect 
alone* 


^  How  is  Native  Hedt  continued  ? 

From  the  lubtile  Matter,  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Aliment,  and  carried  CO  the 
Heart  in  the  Chyle  and  Blood  ;  therefore  the 
Heart  is  the  Seat  of  Native  Heat. 

Does  not  the  Native  Heat  ehcreafe  > 

A.  It  encreafes  to  the  Time  of  Manhood, 
becaule,  as  we  arrive  nearer  to  it,  fo  much 
the  more  it  is  freed  from  vapid  Excre¬ 
tions,  and,  in  breathing,  it  is  better  fann’d 
by  the  greater  Motion  of  the  Body,  and  is 

more  augmented  than  in  the  Circulation  of 
the  Foetus. 

Obferve,  that  in  the  Foetus  the  whole  Mafs 
or  Blood  does  not  pafs  through  both  the  Veil- 
tricles  of  the  Heart,  but  is  carried  on  by  a 
different  Mechanifm.  Fid.  Lower  de  Corde. 

W  hen  is  Heat  firft  produced  ? 

-n  r^e.n  c^e  ^  ^rft  j°ined  to  the 

Body  lufficiently  organized,  which  cannot  be 

exactly  determin'd,  as  then  we  begin  our  Ex¬ 
istence  ;  but  if  it  is  underftood  of  our  whole 
Matter,  then  it  is  cider  than  ourfelves* 

What  is  Native  Heat  ? 

A.  It  is  the  oleous  and  fat  Subffance  of  odr 
Bodies  ;  the  fame  is  call’d  the  radical  Moifture, 
and  primogenial  Moifhire* 

•<\  What  is  Nature  ? 


/•  Nature  is  a  due  Motion  of  the  Blood 
ana  opirits,  and  a  juft  Formation  of  the 

F  *  Parts, 
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Parts,  with  Refpefl:  to  the  Pores,  the  contra£L 
ing  Fibres,  the  greater  Paflages,  &c.  for  it  is 
thefe  Things  -  only  which  expel  all  noxious 
Particles  out  of  the  Body,  retain  the  Good, 
fupply  what  is  deficient,  and  perform  all  |he 
Functions  which  are  afcribed  to  Nature.  1 


CHAP.  VIII. 
Of  the  Humours . 


HAT  is  a  Humour  ? 

A.  A  Humour  is  a  liquid,  pal¬ 
pable  Subfiance,  produced  in  the  Body  from 
Food,  according  to  Nature. 

j|h  Why  is  it  called  Liquid  ? 

A.  To  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Fasces  and 
folid  Parts, 

Why  palpable  ?<  ^  ;  , 

SL  To  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Spirits,  which 
is  alfo  a  liquid  Subftance,  but  impalpable 
from  its  extreme  Volatility. 

6>.  Why  produc’d  in  the  Body  ? 

A.,  To  diflinguifh  it  from  Liquids  newly 
taken. 

<$>.  Why  according  to  Nature  ? 

A.  That  you  may  underhand  I  do  not  fpeak 
here  of  preternatural  Humours. 

What  is  the  Chyle  ? 


A.  It 
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A.  It  is  a  certain  Liquid  Mats  formed  from 
the  Food  in  the  Stomach. 

How  is  it  carried  out  of  the  Stomach  ? 

A*  It  is  carried  out  of  the  Stomach,  partly 
by  the  Mufdes  contracting  the  Abdomen* 
partly  by  the  Impulfe  of  the  Liver,  and, 
laftly,  by  the  periiialtic  Morion,  or  the  ver¬ 
micular,  fucceffive  Contraction  of  the  annular 
Fibres  of  the  Stomach,  from  the  upper  Ori¬ 
fice  to  the  lower,  by  which  the  Stomach  is 
fucceffively  made-  narrower,  and  the  Chyle -is 
forwarded  to  the  Pylorus,  and  the  Intdiiaes^ 
to  be  further  perfected.  •  J 

'  '  How  is  Chyle  produced  ? 

*  ’  A.  At  the  Time  of  taking  our  Food,  and 
alfo  before  and  after:  The  Saliva  is  continu¬ 
ally. fwallow’d*;  the  Moifture  of  the  JElbpha- 
gus  continually  diftills  ;  the  Lymph  of  the 
'Stomach,  and  the  Remains  of -former  Meals, 
are.  mix’d  with  the  prelent  Food  we  take*; 
.where,  by  Means  of  -the  digeitivc  Heat,  it  is 
diluted,  attenuated,  &V.  and  render’d  fit  to  be 
xbftributed  to  thole  Paflages  of  the  Body  thro’ 
which  it  is  to  flow. 

'What  becomes  of  the  Chyle  when  ic  ar¬ 
rives  in  the  Bowels  ? 

A.  It  is.  there  further  elaborated,  as  well 
by  the  Ferment  which  it  carries  with  it  out  of 
the  Stomach,  as  by  the  Gall  and  pancreatic 
Juice,  which  Juices  meeting  in  the  Duodenum, 
and  being  mix’d  with  the  Chyle,  ferment  toge¬ 
ther,  by  which  Means  the  Chyle  is  further 

F  2  .  prepared. 
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prepared,  till  it  is  thin  enough  to  pafs  into  the 
Lafteal  Veflels. 

*  * 

^  What  are  the  La&eal  Vefiels? 

A.  They  are  certain  Vefiels,  innumerable,  of 
a  particular  Kind,  fo  fimall,  that,  unlefs  they  are 
full  of  Chyle,  they  are  invifible,  and  which 
arife  from  every  Part  of  the  fmall  Inteftines, 
and  enter  the  great,  or  central  Gland,  on  every 
Side  ;  but  very  few  are  found  in  the  great  In^ 
teftines. 

N.  B,  Thefe  Lafteal  Vefiels  are  called  Vef- 
fels  of  their  Kind  (fui  Generis )  or  rather  Vef- 
fels  of  the  fir  ft  Ki?id.  In  Refpeft  of  the  Veft 
fels  that  are  formed  of  thefe,  united  into  fewer 
and  larger  Pipes,  which  make  a  Refervoir,  or 
larger  Gland,  which  is  the  Beginning  of  the 
thoracic  Du£h  Theft  are  the  Vefiels  of  the 
fecond  Kind . 

How  are  the  Lafteal  Vefiels  placed  in 
the  Bowels  i 

A .  In  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Ureters  are 
inferted  into  the  Bladder ;  i.  e.  the  Lafteal 
Vefiels  do  not  enter  the  Inteftines  with  open 
Mouths,  but  are  placed  obliquely  between 
their  Coats;  fo  that  the  Lafteal  Veflels  do  ndt 
admit  the  Air  from  the  inflated  Bowels. 

^  What  becomes  of  the  Chyle  when  it  is 
lodged  in  the  Bowels  ? 

A .  In  all  the  Inteftines  the  Cream  of  the 
Chyle,  or  its  finer  Parts  (the  g  roller  being  re* 
tained)  is  conveyed  to  their  Sides,  or  inner 
Surface,  and  abfprb’d  by  the  Lafteal  Vef- 

fels ; 
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fels ;  and,  that  this  may  be  the  more  conve¬ 
niently  done,  it  is  thruft  flowly  forwards  by 
the  periftaltic  Motion  of  the  Bowels,  from 
their  Beginning  to  their  End,  the  Valves  of 
the  Inteftines  alftfting  herein ;  and  it  is  thus 
carried  to  be  received  by  the  Lacteal  VefTels. 

^  How  does  the  Chyle  enter  the  Lacteal 
Veflels? 

Jl.  The  Chyle  does  not  enter  the  La&eal 
VefTels  with  the  periftaltic  Motion,  in  the  Way 
that  many  imagine;  for  that  is  performed  by 
the  Contraft ion  of  the  tranfverfe  Fibres,  by 
which,  of  Confequence,  the  Lafteal  Veflels 
are  fhut. 

But  in  what  Manner? 

A.  By  the  Preflure  of  the  Abdomen,  and 
the  Defcent  of  the  Diaphragm,  the  Sides  of 
the  Bowels  prefs  the  Chyle  which  they  con¬ 
tain,  and  fome  Part  of  the  Chyle  pafles  into 
the  fpongy  Coat  of  the  Bowels,  and  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Lafleal  Veflels  (fuppofing  thefe 
Veflels  not  contratted  at  that  Time,  for  then 
nothing  would  enter,  though  afterwards  they 
may  be  contra&ed,  for  the  periftaltic  Motion 
Is  performed  fucceffively  by  theContra&ion  of 
the  Fibres)  and  by  the  fucceeding  periftaltic 
Motion,  psrt  is  prefled  upwards,  and  part 
returns  into  the  Bowels;  therefore  this  Motion 
is  rather  fitted  to  promote  the  Motion  of  the 
Chyle  already  received  into  the  La&eals,  than 
to  receive  it  at  its  firft  Pafl'age  out  of  the 
Bowels. 


The 
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^  The  more  noble  Part  of  the  Chyle  be* 
ing  thus  feparated,  what  becomes  of  the 
grofler  Parts  ? 

A.  They  form  the  Fasces ;  which,  though 
they  are  formed  in  all  the  Inteftines,  are 
chiefly  fo  in  the  Colon  and  Rectum  (as  it 
happens  in  all  Things  where  there  is  a  Sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  more  noble  from  the  ignoble 
Parts)  for  before  the  Chyle  can  arrive  there, 
the  greateft  Part  of  it  is  imbib’d,  and  the 
Fasces  excreted. 

What  becomes  of  the  Chyle  when  it 
hath  enter’d  the  Lacteal  Veflels? 

A.  It  proceeds  to  the  great  Gland  of  the 
Mefentery,  towards  which  all  the  Lacteal 
Veflels  tend,  as  towards  the  Center,  and  is 
{trained  through  it  by  winding  Paflages,  per ? 
haps,  that  it  may  move  the  flower  thro’  the 
Lacteals,  and  its  whole  Quantity  obtain  a 
quicker  Motion  through  the  thoracic  Duct,  if 
(as  fome  affirm)  the  thoracic  Duct  would  not 
be  fufficient  to  receive  the  Chyle  carried  thi¬ 
ther  directly  from  fo  great  a  Number  of  Lac¬ 
teal  Veflels. 

^By  what  Motion  does  the  Chyle  proceed 
to  the  common  Receptacle? 

A.  The  Chyle  proceeds  through  the  .Lac¬ 
teal  Veflels  of  the  Melentery,  and  alfo  thro’ 
its  great  Gland,  and  to  the  Ciftern,  or  com¬ 
mon  Receptacle  of  the  Chyle,  partly  by  the 
Motion  received  from  the  periflaitic  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Bowels,  partly  from  the  continual 

Succefliou 
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Succeffion  of  new  Chyle,  by  which  it  is  pref- 
fed  upwards;  the  Valves  of  the  Lacteals  pre¬ 
venting  its  Return,  and  their  natural  Propen- 
fion  to  Conftriction  greatly  aflifting  herein,  it 
arrives  at  the  faid  Receptacle, 
f  Where  is  this  Cyftern,  or  Receptacle, 
fituated  ?  .  • 

A.  It  is  fituated  between  the  Tendons  of 
the  Diaphragm,  in  the  Place  where  they  are 
joined  to  the  Spinal  Bone,  and  receives  lym¬ 
phatic  Vefiels  from  all  the  lower  Parts,  which 
are  contained  in  the  Bowels,  that  the  Chyle 
might  be  diluted  by  their  Lymph,  for  the 
more  eafy  Pafiage  thro’  the  thoracic  Duct. 

What  happens  further  to  the  Chyle  in 
its  Pafi'ige. 

A.  Becaufe  the  Chyle,  with  the  Caufes  al¬ 
ready  afiign'd  for  its  Motion  through  the  Lac¬ 
teal  Veins,  would  make  its  Way  difficultly 
from  the  Bowels  to  the  internal  axillar  Vein, 
into  which  the  thoracic  Duff  is  inferted,  and 
would  be  liable  to  coagulate,  it  receives  a 
frefh  Shock  from  the  Diaphragm  in  the  Midft 
of  its  Pafiage,  every  Motion  thereof  fhaking 
the  Receptacle,  by  Means  of  its  Tendons. 

Wrhither  is  the  Chyle  convey’d  from  the 
thoracic  Duct  ? 

A.  It  is  convey’d  directly  to  the  fubclavian 
Vein  from  the  thoracic  Duct,  to  which  the  faid 
Duct  is  inferted  fometimes  by  feveral  Mouths, 
and  fometimes  by  one  larger,  that  the  Blood 
may  be  mingled  with  the  Chyle  in  the  Vein 
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aforementioned,  and  convey’d  from  it  to  thfi 
Vena  Cava,  and  the  Heart.  Into  this  Duct: 
flows  all  the  Lymph  of  the  whole  Thorax. 
(Vide  A  fell*  (A  ffrharton  de  Lad.  Pecquet  de 
dud.  Thoracic.  Lower  in  L.  de  Corde  Cap.  v. 

^  Is  the  whole  Chyle,  thus  mingled  with 
the  Blood,  converted  alfo  into  Blood  ? 

A.  The  Chyle,  thus  mingled  with  the 
Blood,  is  not  prefently  and  intirely  changed 
into  Blood,  for  its  Nature  is  lo  different  from 
it,  that  it  requires  fomeTime  to  circulate,  be¬ 
fore  it  receives  an  intire  Change. 

^  How  prove  you  this  ? 

A.  It  is  confirm’d  by  Experience;  for  if 
you  draw  Blood  from  a  Man,  or  any  other 
Animal,  five  or  fix  Hours  after  eating  hearti¬ 
ly,  a  certain  milky  Humour  will  float  upon 
it,  fcarcely  differing  from  that  in  the  thoracic 
Duct,  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  Chyle, 
which  floats  in  the  Blood  for  a  certain  Time 
after  eating,  and  then  difappears,  having  ac¬ 
quired  a  red  Colouri 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Of  the  Excrement  it  ions  Humour's 

in  General. 


y  l  *  4. 


X  ♦  T 

+  *  *  + 


"W  T  H  A  T  is  an  Excrementkious  Hu- 

V  V  mour  ? 

J.  It  is  a  Humour  which  Is,  in  its  Na* 
ture,  unfit  to  be  converted  into  our  Subftance, 
in  which  it  is  generated. 

£>•  How  is  it  divided  ? 

A.  Into  natural  and  preternatural.  rN 

^  Which  is  the  natural  ? ; 

J.  That  which  has  no  hurtful  Quality  to 
our  Nature. 

Q:  Which  do  you  call  preternatural  ? 

A.  The  preternatural  comes  under  the  Head 
of  Pathology*  and  is  there  conlidered* 

Q  But  how  do  you  divide  the  natural  Ex- 
crementitious  Humour  ? 

A.  Into  neceflary  and  unneceffary. 

Which  is*  in  its  Nature,  ufeful  ?  V 

A,  The  natural  Excrementitjoys  Humour, 
is  that  which  is  applicable  to  fome  Ule :  As 
the  Milk,  the  Seed,  the  menftruous  Blood, 
the  Blood  that  nourilhes  the  Fcetys,  the  Gall, 
the  Serum  of  the  Blood,  the  Humour  of  the 
1  encordium,  the  acid,  or  digeflive  Humour 
of  the  Stomach,  the  Saliva,  the  pancreatic 
Juice,  the  Lympha,  and  internal  M  ucus. 

G  &  What 
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g>.  What  are  the  natural  unneceffary  Hu¬ 
mours  ? 

A.  Thofe  which  are  of  no  Service  to  the 
Body  in  which  they  are  formed  :  As  the  L1  rine. 
Sweat,  Tears,  the  Mucus  of  the  Nofe,  the 
Blood  in  Child  Birth,  the  Waters  in  the  lame, 
the  hemorrhoidal  Blood,  the  Ear-Wax. 


CHAR  X. 

Of  Milk. 

HAT  is  Milk? 

V  ¥  A.  Milk  is  a  Portion  of  the 
rChyle,  feparated  in  the  milky  Tubes,  by  the 
Glands  of  the  Breads,  for  the  Nourilhmenc  of 
Children. 

^  What  are  the  Tafteal  Tubes? 

A.  They  are  Veffels  proper  to  the  Breads, 
which  arile  from  their  innumerable  Glandules, 
and  terminate  in  the  Nipples  by  many  Open* 
ings. 

Q.  What  is  the  Matter  that  makes  Milk? 

A.  It  is  made  of  the  Chyle,  and  not  of  the 
Blood. 

£>.  How  do  you  prove  it  ? 

/L  If  the  Nurfe  takes  a  purging  Medicine, 
it  preiently  mingles  with  the  Milk,  and  purges 
the  Infant;  and  fometimes  it  will  purge  the 
Infant  only,  and  not  the  Nurfe.  Saffron, 

burnt 
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burnt  Wine,  and  other  Things,  taken  inward¬ 
ly,  communicate  their  Tafte  and  Smell  to  the 
Milk  in  the  Space  of  half  an  Hour.  Befides, 
the  Nurfe,  after  a  large  Draught,  presently 
feels  fomething  defeend  into  the  Breads,  with 
a  Kind  of  Chillinels  and  Diflention,  which 
would  not  happen,  if  the  Matter  of  Milk  was 
Blood. 

^  By  which  Way  is  the  Chyle  conveyed 
to  the  Breads  ? 

A.  It  is  by  the  thoracic  Duff,  from  which 
certain  Imall  Branches,  about  the  Clavicular, 
or  Shoulder  Bones,  are  turned  back  towards 
the  Bteafls  and  Sternum. 

How  do  you  prove  this? 

A.  Becaufe  thofe  Branches  are  didributed 
to  the  Breads  Irom  the  thoracic  Duff,  and  the 
Receptacle  of  the  Ch}le,  which  is  ingenioufly 
demondrated  by  Biljiu in  his  Treadle  on  Se- 
crenon. 

SB  Arc  thefe  Paflages  yet  difeovered  in 
Men  ? 

A*  They  are  not;  but  I  am  of  Opinion, 
that  thefe  Paflages  are  the  Arteries,  and  that 
the  Chyle,  which  is  the  Matter  of  Milk, 
flows  to  the  Breads  with  the  Blood. 

Have  W  omen  Milk  when  they  are  with 
Child? 

A.  They  generally  have,  fome  Days  before 
their  Delivery ;  not  becaufe  the  mendruous 
Blood,  or  that  which  nourifhes  the  Foetus,  be* 
ing  now  luperfluous,  flows  back  through  the 
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epigaftric  Veflels  to  thofe  of  the  Breaft,  bufc 
becaufe  in  W omen  with  Child,  near  the  Time 
of  Delivery,  the  Womb  being  greatly  dif- 
tended,  prefles  upon  the  Blood  Veflels  of  the 
lower  Belly,  and  fo  the  Blood  returns  upwards, 
and,  by  its  Quantity  and  Heat,  hath  more 
Power  to  open  the  Pores  of  the  Glands  of  the 
fereafts,  and  is  the  Caufe  that  the  TubuU 
Laffiei  are  enlarged,  and  changes  the  Blood 
into  Milk. 

What  happens  further  in  refpect  of  the 
Milk  in  Women  with  Child? 

A.  In  fucb,  the  Receptacles  of  the  Chyle 
being  more  comprefs’d,  and  the  Chyle  driven 
upwards,  the  Glandules  of  the  Breaflrs,  the 
Paflages  to  them,  and  the  lacteal  Tubes,  are 
hereby  more  opened. 

3^  Why  does  the  Milk  flow  more  plenti¬ 
fully  after  the  Birth  ? 

A.  Becaufe,  after  the  Birth,  the  Womb 
does  not  prefently  recover  its  former  Figure ; 
and  the  Chyle,  which  us’d  to  pafs  to  the 
Womb  for  the  Nourifhment  of  the  Foetus, 
now,  by  the  Paffages  being  clofed,  flows  up-  ■ 
wards,  and  the  Infant  fucks  ;  and  how  greatly 
this  conduces  to  producing  Milk,  no  one  will 
wonder  at,  who  reads,  in  the  Hiftory  of  Phy^ 
Jick-  of  an  Inftance  where  Milk  was  produc’d 
in  the  Breaft  of  a  Virgin,  only  by  continued 
guction. 

^  When  doe?  the  Milk  ceafe  > 

A.  When 
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A .  When  the  Infant  leaves  oft' fucking,  and 
the  lacteal  Tubes  are  now  clofed,  which  be¬ 
fore  were  kept  open  by  the  Motion  of  the 
Chyle  towards  the  Nippies,  and  then  the  Paf- 
fages  of  the  Glandules  grow  narrower,  fo  that 
the  fame  Quantity  ot  Chyle  cannot  pals  thro’ 
them,  the  free  Paflage  which  continued  to- 
wards  the  Nipple,  during  the  fucking  of  the 
Child,  being  now  clofed,  and  new  Supplies 
arriving,  which  cannot  freely  enter  the  fmali 
Veflels  of  the  Glandules,  it  is  compell’d  to 
repair  to  the  Heart  wdth  the  circulating  Blood. 

From  what  other  Caufe  does  the  Mill*: 
ceafe  to  flow  in  the  Breafts  ? 

A .  When  the  Nurfe  is  again  with  Child. 

6).  How  does  this  happen  ? 

-  A .  When  the  W  omb  grows  fofter  and 
more  porous,  on  account  of  the  lefler  Pref- 
fure,  the  Chyle  then  begins  to  return  to  the 
F^oetus,  and  withdraws  itlelf  from  the  Breafts, 
till  towards  the  due  Time  of  Delivery  the 
Womb  is  again  diftended,  and  fufficiently 
preffes  upon  the  chyliferous  Veflels :  T  he  Mo¬ 
ther  then  conveniently  Weans  the.  Child ;  or 
the  Child  weans  itfelf,  becaufe  the  Milk,  from 
fome  unufual  Mixture,  has  not  its  natural 

Tafte.  •  *  f 
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CHA  P.  XI. 

Of  the  Seed. 

« 

Si  II/^HAT  are  we  to  premife,  before 
W  we  treat  of  the  Seed  ? 

A.  We  are  firft  to  obferve,  that  the  Organs 
of  Generation  in  Man  and  Woman  are  dif¬ 
ferent. 

^  But  would  it  not  be  better  to  mention 
thele  Things  in  another  Place? 

A.  It  will  be  better  to  defer  it  till  we  treat 
particularly  of  this  Subject. 

What  do  you  remark  of  the  Seed? 

A.  It  is  a  w h itifh  Humour,  full  of  Spirit, 
form'd  in  the  Teftes  and  Paraifatis,  to  be  fur¬ 
ther  fitted  for  Generation  in  the  Seminal  Vef- 
fels,  and  the  Vafa  Deferentia. 

Is  the  Seed  generated  of  the  Chyle,  or 
the  Blood,  or  of  both  ? 

A.  The  Seed  is  the  nobler  Part  of  the 
Chyle. 

^  1  defire  you  would  demonftrate  this. 

A .  I  will  do  it ;  the  Matter  from  which 
the  Chyle  is  made,  is  carried,  with  the  Blood, 
direftly  from  the  Heart  to  the  Tefticles  by  the 
Arteries;  the  fame  is  carried  through  the  mi¬ 
nuted:  Glands  (only  perceivable  by  a  Micro- 
Icope)  into  the  tubulous  Suhftance  of  theTef- 
ticks® 


How 
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How  is  this  confirmed  ? 

A.  From  the  artificial  Divifion  and  Difper- 
non  of  the  Arteries  in  the  Tefticles. 

V  hat  do  you  infer  from  hence  ? 

■A.  From  their  Straitnefs,  with  the  windino- 
of  the  corresponding  Veins,  and  the  Mult£ 
tude  of  their  Valves,  ic  follows,  thac  the 
Chyle,  joined  with  the  Blood,  moves  with 
greater  Celerity  towards  the  Teites,  than  from 
them,  aid  fo  the  more  noble  Part  of  the 
Chyle  more  readily  pafles  to  form  the  feed  in¬ 
to  the  tubulous  Subftance  of  the  Tefticles  bv 
thefmall  Arteries  and  Glands,  with  whkh.c 
every  where  abounds. 

^at  *s  ^lc  tubulous  Subftance  of  the 
i  nticles  ? 

A.  It  is  a  Colleftion  of  fpermatic  Veflels, 
fnit  up  with  various  Folds  and  Windings,  to 
J  . ,  ^'orm  their  Teguments  great! y°  cori- 
u<wC  V  or’  uP°n  taking  off  the  Teguments  of 
ane  of  the  Tefticles,  and  ft  bring  ic  in  Water, 
}ou  will  find  thefe  Veflels  above  twenty  Elis 
long:  Many  Nerves  furround  thefe  Tegu¬ 
ments,  which  very  much  help  the  Tranfcola- 
tion  of  the  Chyle,  by  forcing  the  Blood  to¬ 
wards  the  lower  Parts,  by  the  fnflux  of  the 
spirits,  and  by  fucceffively  flraitening  the  Ca¬ 
vities  of  the  Veflels,  and  then  the  Blood  that 
js  unhc  for  feed,  palling  through  the  Veins 
and  the  Lymphatic  Veflds  (which  are  bound 
up  with- the  Blood  Veflels)  and  alfo  the  wa¬ 
tery  Humour,  impregnated  with  a  volatile 
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Spirit  (which  accompanies  the  Chyle,  for  its 
more  eafy  Translation)  returns  to  the  Heart* 

^Some  believe  that  the  Matter  of  the  Seed 
is  a  nervous  Juice,  that  diftils  from  the  Brain  j 
are  you  of  this  Opinion  ? 

A.  By  no  Means  ;  notwlthftanding  the 
Number  of  Nerves  in  the  Teflitles ;  nor  is 
their  Reafoning  of  any  Force,  that  the  Lofs 
of  a  considerable  Quantity  of  Blood  does  not 
weaken  like  the  Lois  of  a  little  Seed  ;  nor  that 
the  Head  achs  after  Copulation  ;  nor  that  lufF 
ful  Perfons  are  fubjeft  to  Diftillations  from  the 
Brain  to  the  Spinal  Marrow ;  nor,  laftly,  be- 
caufe  the  Tefticles  are  white  within,  and  not 
red. 

How  do  you  make  good  all  thefe 
fertions  ? 

A.  To  the  firft  I  anfwer,  that  this  nervois 
Juice  is  either  the  condenfed  animal  Spirits,  ir 
fome  other  Humour ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  tfe 
Nature  of  a  Spirit,  which  confifts  of  Parts  flyinj 
from  each  other,  to  be  condens’d  into  a  femi 
nal  Humour ;  and  this  nervous  Juice  cannot  b* 
any  other  Humour,  becaufe  it  wrould  flop  up 
the  invifible  Pores  of  the  Nerves. 

What  do  you  reply  to  the  fecond  Ob* 
jeftioo,  from  the  Number  of  the  Nerves? 

A.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  they  are  intended 
to  convey  the  great  Quantity  of  Spirits  which 
are  contained  in  the  Seed,  and  without  whfch 
the  Chyle  would  not  pafs  through  thofe  innu¬ 
merable,  and  extremely  fmall  Tubes,  which 

are 
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are  in  the  Tefticles,  nor  would  be  changed 
into  a  prolific  Seed,  which  is  perfe&ed  by  the 
various  Motion  of  the  Spirits,  and  of  its  Par¬ 
ticles  within  itfelf. 

ijk  What  do  you  fay  to  the  next  Objeftions 
in  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  Articles  ? 

A.  I  fay,  that  this  may  proceed  from  the 
Wafte  of  Animal  Spirits ;  for  the  Tefticles 
being  emptied,  the  Nerves  that  communicate 
with  them  are  proportionally  weakened,  and 
then,  by  the  greater  Facility  of  the  Motion 
towards  them,  the  Spirits  flow  more  abun¬ 
dantly  into  thefe  Nerves  than  others,  and  fo 
other  Parts,  and  even  the  Brain  itfelf,  is  rob¬ 
bed  ;  whence  it  happens  that  its  Fibres  are  re¬ 
laxed,  and  this  is  the  Reafon  that  the  Va¬ 
pours  of  the  Brain  are  more  weakly  condenfed, 
and  fent  out  through  the  Spine. 

What  do  you  fay  to  the  laft  Article  ? 

A.  I  fay,  that  all  the  Parts  (even  from  the 
Confeflion  of  thofe  who  differ  from  my  Opi¬ 
nion)  even  the  Tefticles  themfelves,  are 
nourifhed  by  the  Chyle,  fince  they  arc  all,  in 
fome  Degree,  white. 

^  But  to  the  Solution  of  the  firft  Obje&ion 
it^may  be  reply’d,  that  the  fmall  Fibres  of  the 
Nerves  are  not  obftru&ed  by  their  own  nutri¬ 
tious  Juice,  although  of  a  grofler  Nature : 
What  do  you  reply  to  this  ? 

This  nutritious  Juice  is  not  derived  from 
the  Brain,  but  from  the  Arteries  \  nor  does  it 
fill  the  Pores  of  the  Fibres  by  the  Way  of 

H  their 
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rtheir  Diameter,  but  by  the  Way  of  their 
Lengthy  and  fo  does  not  pafs  by  the  Way  t)f 
the  Spirits,  and  confequently  cannot  hinder 
their  railage  ;  and  this  is  the  Reafon  that  the 
Fibres. of  the  Nerves  grow  only  in  Length. 

What  do  you  lay  to  thofe  who  aftert, 
that  the  Matter  of  the  Seed  is  a  Part  of  the 
Blood,  and  that  thofe  who,  by  ufing  Venery 
too  freely,  drain  the  ipermatic  Veflels,  and 
Aveaken  the  Blood,  do  fo  ftrain  the  Way  to 
the  Tefticles  (though  what  contributes  to  this, 
is  the  ftraiter  Defcent  of  the  Arteries  from  the 
Tfunck  of  the  Aortse  to  the  Tefticles,  than  to 
the  Loins)  that,  deriving  the  Blood  from  the 
Loins,  they  fall  into  a  Tabes  Dorfalis,  and 
emit  Blood,  inftead  of  Seed  ;  and,  tho’  they 
are  weaker,  yet  are  more  inclined  to  Venery 
than  the  more  moderate ;  but  their  Seed  is  lets 
efficacious,  than  that  of  others,  who  are  not 
guilty'  of  ’this"  Excels.  , 

W.  1  will  fell ‘you  ;  that  the  Matter  of  the 
Seed  is  the  mojlt  Iab'puf’d  ]  and  ’  fpirituous  Part 
of  the  Chyle,,' greatly  i  m  pi’egn  a  ted  with  a  vo¬ 
latile  Salt,  by  which  we  can  truly  explain  all 
the  Phampmen^.  and  Accidents  of  the.’  Seed, 
which  cannot  be  refytey  |>y  japy  Arguments  ; 
and  that  the  Chyle,  which  ’  abounds  in  the 
Blood  more  than  all  the  otherfttumours  (ex; 
cepti  ng  the  Serum)  is  the  Matter  principally 
neceflary  to.  true  Nutritipn,  Accretion,  the  Ge¬ 
neration  of  Blood,  and  the  Produftion  of  Spi¬ 
rits^  Although  any  other  Humour  almoft. 
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the  Cavity  of  the  Womb,  becaufe  at  this 
Time  it  makes  itfelf  a  Paflage  through  the 
hypogaftrick  Vefltls,  as  being  belt  fuited 
to  it. 

^  Do  the  Menfes  flow  in  Women  that  give 
Suck  ? 

A .  Very  feldom,  or  never;  partly  for  the 
aforefaid  Reafons,  and  partly  becaule  the  Fer¬ 
ment  of  the  Womb  paflcs  away  with  the 
Milk. 

^  Does  the  mcnftruons  Blood  differ  from 
the  maternal  Blood  in  pregnant  Women  ? 

A .  It  does  not ;  neither  does  it  nouriih  the 
Foetus,  nor  the  Placenta,  but  dilates  the  ipon- 
gious  Subftance  of  the  Womb,  by  which  it 
becomes  fofier  and  lighter  with  the  growing 
Foetus. 


CHAP.  XIII. 
Of  the  Saliva. 


T  H  A  T  is  the  Saliva  ? 

VV  A.  The  Saliva  is  a  ferous  Hu* 
mour,  diftilling  from  the  falival  Duffs. 

Give  me  a  Defcription  of  thefe  falival 
Duffs. 

A .  Thefe  Duffs  are  Veflels  fui  Generis : 
There  are  four  very  remarkable ;  twm  Supe¬ 
rior 
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rior,  which  take  their  Rife  from  the  Parotids* 
by  various  Branches,  and  paffing  by  the 
Cheeks,  under  the  Skin,  run,  with  a  vifible 
Orihce,  into  the  Mouth  ;  and  alfo  two  lower, 
that,  in  the  fame  Manner,  proceed  from  the 
maxillary  Glands,  by  feveral  fmall  Branches, 
the  biggeft  of  which,  before  it  meets  the  com¬ 
mon  Conduit,  is  carried  under  the  digaftric, 
maxiilar  Mufcle:  Both  the  Inferior,  under  the 
Tip  of  the  longue,  near  the  Incifores  of  the 
Lower-Jaw,  amongft  certain  Papilla  there 
fituared.  The  Matter  of  the  Saliva  is  carried 
to  thefe  Glandules  by  the  Arteries :  It  further 
Mues  out  of  almoft  all  Parts  of  the  Mouth, 
as  from  the  Glandular  Sublinguales,  from  the 
Ton  (like,  which  lait  have  two  Imall  white 
Veficles  adjoining  to  them,  that  receive  the 
Serum  from  the  Glands,  and  empty  it  into 
the  Mouth  )  alfo  each  hath  a  large,  oval  Si¬ 
nus,  opening  into  the  Mouih,  and  containing 
two  greater,  and  two  Idler  Sinus’s  in  its  Edges, 
with  other  fmall  Glands,  every  one  of  which 
hath,  in  the  Middle,  a  fmall  perforated  Sinus. 

4^  What  is  the  Ufe  of  the  Saliva  ? 

It  quenches  Thirft,  by  moiftening  the 
Lips,  the  Tongue,  the  Mouth,  the  Palate, 
the  Oelophagus,  and  the  Afpera  Arteria ;  it 
affifis  in  fwallowing  our  Food ;  it  gives  a  Be¬ 
ginning  to  Chylihcation  in  the  Mouth,  for  it 
partakes  of  the  Nature  of  the  acid  Humour  of 
the  Stomach  ;  u  c.  it  hath  certain  faline,  acid 
Particles,  mingled  with  the  Serum  ;  fo  that  a 

Mouthful 
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Mouthful  of  Bread,  chew’d  and  expofed  to 
the  Sun,  will  yield  a  Sort  of  Chjle;  and  rhe 
fmall  Particles  of  Flefh  and  Bread,  that  (tick 
between  the  Teeth,  grow  white,  but  in  a 
longer  Time ;  fo  that  the  Saliva  alone  is  not 
fufficient  for  Chylirication. 

The  Saliva  extrads  the  Tafte  from  the  Ali¬ 
ments,  for  without  it  the  Talfe  fails. 

^  Does  not  the  Saliva,  when  fwallowed, 
return  to  the  Heart  ? 

A .  It  returns  continually  to  the  Heart,  thro’ 
the  ladeal  Velfels,  either  with,  or  without 
the  Chyle. 

what  Cafe  is  the  Saliva  excreted  more 
plentifully  than  ufual  ? 

A .  When  we  fmell,  or  fee,  any  Thi  ig 
very  grateful,  or  earnelfly  long  for  any  Thi  g, 
the  Saliva  flows  more  copioufly  into  .he. 
Mouth,  becaufe  the  Nerves  of  the  Par  Vagum 
do  not  only  fupply  the  falival  Duds  and 
Glands,  but  fend  alfo  fome  Blanches  to  the 
olfadory  and  optic  Nerves ;  whence  the 
ftronger  Influx  of  Spirits  into  thefe  Nerves, 
encreafes  that  of  the  Par  Vagum,  and  there¬ 
by  further  contrading  their  Fibres,  the  fali¬ 
val  Glands  are  ftraitened,  and  ejed  the  Saliva. 

^  What  is  the  Reafon,  that  a  Ball  of 
Lead,  roll’d  in  the  Mouth,  allays  Third  ? 

A%  A  Leaden  Ball,  roll’d  about  the  Mouth, 
moves  the  Tongue,  flraitens  the  Duds,  and  fo 
exprefies  the  Saliva. 

A.  Why 
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g).  Why  does  the  Saliva  flow  in  greater 
Quantity  upon  Vomiting? 

A.  Becaufe  the  Stomach  participates  with 
the  maxillar  Glands  of  the  Branches  of  the 
Nerves  of  the  6th  Pair,  and  continues  the  In¬ 
teriors  upon  its  Tunic,  with  that  which  is  in 
the  Jaws  and  Palate,  and,  in  this  Cafe,  they 
are  contra&ed  by  Sympathy,  and  emit  their 
Humour :  For  the  lame  Caufe,  if  the  Mem¬ 
brane  at  the  Top  of  the  JEfophagus  is  irri¬ 
tated,  it  excites  Vomiting. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Tancreatic  Juice. 

HAT  is  the  pancreatic  Juice  ? 

A.  The  pancreatic  Juice,  is  a 
ferous  Humour,  which  flows  from  the  Pan¬ 
creas  into  the  Duodenum. 

^  What  is  the  Pancreas,  and  its  Du£t? 

A .  The  Pancreas,  is  a  certain  Subftance, 
confifting  of  many  Glands,  and  Branches  of 
Veffels  and  Nerves,  colle£led  together  in  a 
common  Membrane,  fituated  traniverlely  un¬ 
der  the  Stomach,  with  one  End  extended  to 
the  Gall,  and  the  other  End  faftened  to  the 
Duodenum,  and  defending  a  little  way 
with  it. 
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The  Pancreas  hath  an  excretory  VefTel  pro¬ 
per  to  itfelf,  confiding  of  very  many  Branches* 
all  of  which  are  joined  to  the  Glands  of 
the  Pancreas:  It  is  called,  in  common,  the 
pancreatic  Du£t,  and  is  inferted  at  the  fame 
Place  with  the  biliary  DuCt,  obliquely  into 
the  Duodenum,  or  the  Beginning  of  the 
Jejunum,  making,  at  its  Infertion,  a  kind  of 
Tubercle,  by  which  the  Chyle  may  flow,  that 
it  may  not  hinder  the  Paflage  of  the  Gall,  or 
pancreatic  Juice. 

3^  How  is  the  pancreatic  Juice  feparated 
from  the  Blood,  and  where  is  it  carried  ? 

A .  The  Blood,  flowing  through  the  Arte¬ 
ries,  and  ftriking  on  the  Glands  of  the  Pan¬ 
creas,  draws  oft'  the  pancreatic  Juice,  through 
the  Pores  thereof,  into  the  fmall  Branches  of 
that  Du£t. 

The  pancreatic  Juice  diftils  out  of  thefe 
Branches  into  the  greater  DuCt,  and  thence 
into  the  Duodenum,  but  in  very  fmall  Quan¬ 
tities,  as  is  manifeft,  from  its  being  never  full 
in  a  live  Dog,  and,  fcarcely,  when  it  is  clofed 
up  by  a  Ligature. 

What  Tafte  has  the  pancreatic  Juice? 

A.  It  hath  a  weak  acid  Tafte,  from  its 
acid,  faline  Particles,  diluted  with  Serum, 
which,  being  mix’d  with  the  Gall,  ftruggles 
with  it,  and  raifes  a  Fermentation. 

3^  What  is  the  Ufe  of  the  pancreatic  Juice? 

A.  It  further  elaborates  the  Chyle  in  the 
Inteftines,  in  Conjunction  with  the  Gall,  as  a 

K  new 
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new  Ferment :  Befides,  it  tempers  the  Galt, 
that  it  may  not  injure  the  Bowels,  and  dilutes 

the  Chyle.  - Read  de  Graaf  de  Slice * 

Pancr . 


CHAP.  XY. 


Of  the  Natural  Melancholy  Hu - 


.  mour. 


%  Y/L7HAT  i,s  the  natural  melancholy 

.  Yf  Humour?  ,.r 

r  A .  It  is  fo  earthy  a  Part  of  the  Humours* 
that  it  can  afford  no  Nouriihment. 

Is  there  fuch  a  Liquor  found  any  wherf 
in  our  Bodies  ? 

f  A.  It  feems  to  be  no  where  feparated  in  our 
Bodies,  unlefs  you  will  allow  the  fuccenturiate 
Kidnies,  or  renal  Glands,  to  be  its  Receptacle, 
j,  In  what  State  are  thofe  Glands  in  Chil¬ 
dren  ?  ,  . 

A.  They  are  larger  than  in  grown  Perfons* 

:  gT  What  is  the  Opinion  of  fome  Perfons^ 
concerning  the  renal  Glands  ? 

...  A.  Some  think  that  the  melancholy  Hu¬ 
mour,  or  Bilis-Atra,  lodges  in  the  renal 
Glands  (which  is  falfe)  for  it  is  a  Humour 
evidently  contrary  to  Nature,  nor  is  it  found 
in  the  Body  in  its  natural  State*  nor  does  it 
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-any  way  contribute  to  the  Animal  Oeconorny, 
fo  that  it  cannot  be  affign.ed  to  any  .partictiMr 
Place.  ■'?  •  " 

What  do  others  fay  of  the  Situation  bf 
the  melancholy  Humour  ?  ;i 

A.  Others  fay,  that  an  acid  and  black  Hu¬ 
mour  is  generated,  out  of  the  Blood,  in  tne 
Spleen  :  But  this  Humour  is  not  in  the  Spleen, 
nor  does  it  pafs  from  thence  immediatelylnto 
the  Stomach.  -  r  -  *  - 

3^  What  Is  the  Subdance  of  the  Spleen  ? 

A.  The  Subftance  of  the  Spleen  is  compos’d 
of  innumerable  Veficles,  or  little  membranous 
Cells. 


'  What  are  thefe  Cells  like  i  l  * 

-1  A.  They  are  like  the  Cells  in  a  Honey¬ 
comb,  knit  together  in  a  wonderful  Manner: 
A  Branch  of  the  cadiac  Artery,  by  a  fingular 
Contrivance,  enters  the  Spleen,  which,-  by 
means  o{  the  Glands  within,  continually 
depofites  its  Humour  into  the  Cavity  of  the 
Veficles,  through  its  excretory  Duff. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Sylvius  thinks,  that  the 
Blood  in  the  Spleen  receives  fomething  of  an 
extraordinary  Perfeftion  :  For,  ' 

1 .  The  Blood  that  is  feparated  in  the  Spleen, 

•does  not  remain  there,  but  is  protruded  by  a 
circular  Motion.  ? 

2.  By  the  fnflux  of  Spirits  into  the  nervous 
Fibres,  that  furround  every  Cell,  the  grofler 
and  more  earthy  .Matter  is  expelled,  by*  the 

K  %  fplenic 
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fplenic  Vein,  into  the  Vena  Porta,  and  Vena 
Cava. 

3.  It  is  thus  further  elaborated,  that,  being 
rendered  thin  and  aqueous,  it  might  be  forc’d 
to  pafs  through  the  lymphatic  Veflels  into  the 
Cyftern,  for  the  more  eafy  Afcent  of  the 
Chyle  through  the  thoracic  Du£t. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  Serum  of  the  Blood. 

*{$.  \/\/r  HAT  is  the  Serum  of  the  Blood  ? 

^  *  A .  The  Serum  of  the  Blood  is  a 

Humour,  confifting  chiefly  of  Water. 

^  Why  is  it  faid  to  be  chiefly  of  Water  ? 

A .  Becaufe,  being  feparated,  it  is  found  to 
contain  other  Particles,  v .  g .  Salt,  Acid,  and 
others. 

What  Names  is  the  Serum  known  by, 
according  as  it  differs  in  feveral  Parts  ? 

A .  According  to  its  Variation,  it  is  called 
the  Lymph,  or  the  Saliva,  or  the  Humour  of 
the  Pericardium,  the  digeftive  Juice, 

Q  How  is  it  called,  when  it  is  mixed  with 
the  Blood  ? 

A .  It  is  then  call’d,  the  Serum  of  tho 
Blood. 

Q  Of  what  Ufe  is  the  Serum  ?• 

'  A*  It 
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A.  It  is  the  Vehicle  of  the  Blood,  and  other 
Humours,  to  the  inmoft  Recedes  of  the  Parts 
to  be  nourifhed,  as  it  firft  enters,  expands,  and 
relaxes  the  Pores. 

£).  What  Proportion  does  the  Serum  hold 
to  the  Blood  ? 

A.  It  is  in  large  Quantities,  on  Account  of 
-the  great  Proportion  of  Liquors  which  we 
daily  drank* 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Humour  of  the  Tericardiunu 

W  H  A  T  is  the  Humour  of  the  Peri- 
*  *  cardium  ? 

A .  It  is  a  ferous  Humour,  contained  in  the 
Pericardium. 

Q  What  is  the  Matter  of  this  Humour? 

A .  Its  Matter  is  the  Serum,  having  fome 
fmall  Particles  of  the  Blood  mingled  with  it, 
and  is  therefore  like  Water,  in  which  Fldh 
hath  been  wafhed. 

^  Whence  comes  this  Humour? 

A.  Some  fay  it  is  a  Vapour,  that  is  exhaled 
from  the  Heart,  and  condenfed  by  the  Pericar¬ 
dium. 

Q  What  is  the  Ufe  of  this  Humour? 

A .  To  facilitate  the  Motion  of  the  Heart, 
gs  all  Things  move  ealier  in  a  Fluid  like  Wa¬ 
ter; 
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ter  ;  and  that  the  Heart  Ihould  not  ftrike 
againft  the  neighbouring  Parts  with  too  much 
Force  and  Weight. 

What  further  Ufe  has  it  ?  ; 

,  A.  To  maiiten  and  cool  the  Heart,  left,:  by 
its  continual  Motion,  it  ftiould  be  burnt  and 
dry’d  up. 

Obferve,  That  as  the  Humour  of  the  PerJ- 
cardium  is  conftantly  renewed,  fo  it  is  conti¬ 
nually  evaporating  through  the  Pericardium. 

fc.  j  -  -  '  - r::-.  -  ~JS> 


CHAP.  XVIII.  / 
Of  the  Lymph  a, 

<  v 

W"  HAT  is  the  Lympha  ? 

*  ^  A.  Tt  is  a  ferous  Humour,  entire^ 
ly  limpid,  contained  in  the  lymphatic  Yef- 
fels  ? 

Si  How  do  you  defcribe  them  ? 

A .  They  are  extremely  thin  and  pellucid 
Veftels ;  they  arife  almoft  from  all  Parts  of 
the  Body,  and  fuck  up  their  Liquor. 

j^.  What  is  there  to  be  particularly  ^ob- 
ferved  in  the  lymphatic  Veftels  ?  : 

A .  Where  they  pafs  moft  fafely,  they  twine 
about  the  greater  Veins,  like  Ivy,  but  do  not 
fuck  the  Serum  out  of  them,  of  which- the 
veiaous  Blood  has  none,  to  fpare.  >  .  , r. 

Si  What 
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'  <j>.  What  is  there  to  be  learned  from  the 
Formation  of  their  Valves,  from  the  Liga¬ 
tures  and  Inflation  of  tbefe  Veflels? 

d.  That  the  lymphatic  Veflels,  that  are  be¬ 
neath  the  Diaphragm,  principally  end  in  the 
Ciftern,  or  common  Receptacle  of  the  Chyle. 
ijF  What  further  ? 

d.  The  other  lymphatic  Veflels,  that  are 
above  the  Diaphragm,  are  inferted  into  the 
Pericardium,  and  into  the  upper  Part  of  the 
thoracic  Du£t,  at  the  Junction  of  the  jugular 
with  the  ax'illar  Vein. 

3^,  What  do  they  there  ? 
d.  There  they  convey  their  Liquor,  for  at 
this  Place  there  is  a  very  perfeft  Valve,  and 
here  they  arc  fo  fmall,  as  to  efcape  the  Sight, 

,  ^  When  are  thele  Veflels  to  be  feen  ? 

A.  When  the  Lymph  is  tinged  with  a  flight 
red  or  yellow  Colour ;  and  after  the  Death 
of  the  Animal,  when  the  Veflels  are  more 
diftended. 

,  iff  Does  the  Lymph  differ  from  the  nervous 
Fluid  ? 

d.  Not  at  all.  ; 

-  What  is  the  Lymph,  and  how  gene* 
rated  ? 

•  A.  The  Lymph  is  the  thinneft  Part  of  the 
Serum,  (trained  oft',  which  does  not  flow  with 
any  Force,  but,  by  a  Sort  of  Tranfudation, 
creeps  in  the  lymphatic  Veflels,  that  have  a 
great  Number  of  Valves,  to  affut  this  weak 
Motion, 


iff  To 
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To  what  Purpofe  does  the  Lymph  ferve? 
•A.  As  I  faid  before,  it  dilutes  the  Chyle  in 
the  Cyftern,  that  it  may  more  eafily  afcend 
through  the  thoracic  Duff,  and  thin  the  Blood 
in  the  jugular  Vein,  that  it  may  more  ealily 
rarify  in  the  Heart,  and  replenifh  the  Humour 
of  the  Pericardium. 

- * 

C  H  A  P.  XIX. 

Of  the  Inte f  inal  Mucus. 

XAT  ^  ^  ^  ]*s  ^e  inteftinal  Mucus  ? 

V V  A.  It  is  a  glutinous  Matter? 
fpread  over  the  Infide  of  the  Bowels. 

GK  Whence  proceeds  this  Matter  ? 

A.  It  is  brought,  by  the  Arteries,  to  the 
glandulous  Coat  of  the  Bowels,  and  there  fe- 
parated  from  the  Blood,  and  paffes  through, 
by  Filtration,  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Bowels# 
What  Benefit  is  it  of? 

A .  It  defends  the  nervous  Tunic  of  the 
Bowels  againft  the  Acrimony  and  Afperity  of 
the  Gall,  of  the  Food,  and  helps  Chylifica- 
tion. 

^  What  is  obferved  of  this  Mucus,  in  Me¬ 
dicines  that  purge  vehemently  ? 

A.  In  this  Cafe  the  Mucus  is  thinned,  and 
entirely  carried  oft',  with  great  Injury. 

<%.  What 
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£).  What  follows  ? 

Si.  Sharp  Pains,  and  Griping  of  the  Bow* 
els  j  and,  at  laft,  a  Dyfentery,  or  Bloody 
Flux^  or,  at  lead,  the  Excrements  ting’d 
with  Blood, 


«  C  H  A  P.  XX. 

.•  , * 

,  v  ,  *  .  >  ’  • 

Of  the  Sweat-. 

^  WHAT  JsSweat- 

▼  V  A.  Sweat  is  a  ferous  Humour* 
like  Water,  iffuing  through  the  Pores  of  the 
Skin,  or  the  fudorific  Tubes. 

^  Give  me  a  Defcription  of  the  fudorific 
Tubes. 

A.  They  are  very  fmall  Tubes  in  the  Pores 
of  the  Skin,  that  run  out  to  the  Cuticula, 
having  each  its  proper  Glandule,  by  which 
the  Serum,  that  is,  the  Matter  of  the  Sweat, 
as  feparated,  as  may  be  feen  by  a  Microfcope. 

W  hat  makes  the  Sweat  fait? 

A.  The  fait  Particles  contain’d  in  the  Se¬ 
rum. 

W  hat  is  the  Caufe  of  Sweat  ? 

A.  It  is  Heat,  either  of  the  Sun,  or  Fire, 
or  acquir’d  from  Exercife,  our  Cloathing,  &V. 
by  which  the  Blood  is  more  ftirr’d  and  dif- 
fufed  through  the  various  Parts  of  the  Body : 

L  The 
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The  Mouths  of  the  Arteries,  near  the  Skin, 
are  more  open’d,  and  the  more  flexible  ferous 
Particles  flow  through  them,  and  pour  forth 
any  other  Moifture,  if  any  is  conceal’d  in  the 
Skin,  and  penetrate  the  Pores  of  the  Skin* 
but  becaufe  they  do  not  pafs  with  fuffieienc 
Freedom  and  Celerity,  many  of  their  frmi! 
Particles,  being  united,  are  condens’d  into  lit¬ 
tle  Drops.  ' 

£>.  Do  not  a  moderate  Opening  of  the 
"Pores,  and  the  Abundance  of  Serum,  greatly 
affift  Sweating  ? 

A.  They  do  j  but  the  leaft  Opening  of  the 
Pores,  becaufe  it  does  not  flop  the  Paflage  of 
the  Serum,  conduces  more  to  infenfible  Per¬ 
foration.  A  too  great  Conftri£tion  of  the 
Pores,  impedes  the  Paflage  of  the  Serum,  and 
encreafes  the  Quantity  ;  hence  Sweat,  arifing 
from  Exercife  in  Winter,  is  more  copious  than 
in  Summer. 

^  Why  does  not  the  Blood  pafs  off  with 
th@  Sweat  ? 

A.  Commonly  the  Blood  does  not  pafs  off 
with  the  Sweat,  becaufe  it  is  too  ramous,  but 
fometimes  a  few  of  the  fmaller  Particles  of 
the  Blood  are  feen  to  accompany  it,  and  then 
the  Sweat  tinges  our  Linnen,  chiefly  under 
the  Arm-pits, 

CHAR 
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r  • 

CHAP.  J£XL 
Of  the  Urine . 


HAT  is  Urine? 

VV  Urine  is  a  ferous  Humour, 

ftrain’d  off  through  the  Kidnies. 

^  Whence  comes  the  Urine? 

A.  It  comes  with  the  Blood  (which  it  di¬ 
lutes)  to  the  Kidnies,  by  the  renal  Arteries : 
Th  is  Humour  is  feparated  from  the  Blood,  as 
fuperfluous,  and  is  continually  running  off,  as 
a  Part  of  the  Blood  is  continually  flowing  to 
the  Kidnies,  for  the  Sake  of  Nouriihment. 

^  Inform  me  how  the  Urine  is  feparated 
from  the  Blood  in  the  Kidnies,  and  defcribe 
their  Struflure  briefly. 

A .  It  is  performed  in  the  following  Man¬ 
ner  :  The  Blood,  mix’d  with  the  Serum,  flows 
upon  the  exterior,  glandulous  Subftance  of  the 
Kidnies,  out  of  the  renal  Arteries,  divided 
into  various  Branches  ;  and,  compell’d  by  this 
Power,  certain  thinner  Particles  are  inftantly 
feparated  by  its  Pores,  or  minute  Canals, 
into  a  great  Number  of  larger  Tubes,  which 
arife  from  the  minute  Canals,  and  which 
Tubes  make  chiefly  the  inner  Subftance  of  the 
Kidnies;  and  from  thefe,  ending  in  eight  or 
$ftne  Papillar,  or  Caruncles,  they  pais  into. 

L  2  the 
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the  Pelvis,  and  thence  into  the  Ureters  and 
Bladder. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  reft  of  the  Serum  ? 

A.  The  reft,  which  comes  to  the  Kidnies, 
and  was  unfit  to  pafs  through  them,  returns 
partly  to  the  Vena  Cava,  through  the  emul- 
gent  Veins,  and  remains  in  the  Blood  as  be¬ 
fore. 

^  Why  were  thefe  Parts  thus  formed  ? 

A .  They  were  thus  formed,  that  there 
flight  be  Time  for  the  Separation  of  the  Se¬ 
rum  ;  thus  the  outward  Tubes  of  the  Kidnies 
were  made  larger  than  the  interior,  Vid.  Mai- 
pig.  de  renihus . 

Is  the  Urine  made  of  the  Serum  only? 

A .  The  Gall  gives  it  the  red  and  yellow 
Tinfture;  and  alfo,  the  fulphurous,  faline, 
fix’d,  earthly,  or  tartareous  Particles,  C §c. 
which,  by  walhing  the  Parts,  it  carries  along 
.  with  it. 


6>.  Are  there  any  other  particular  Ways,  by 
which  what  we  drink  is  fooner  excreted. 

A .  Some  fay  that,  befide  the  Way  of  the 
renal  Arteries,  already  mentioned,  there  is  a 
nearer  Way  from  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  to 
the  Bladder ;  and  they  fupport  their  Opinion 
with  fome  probable  Reafons,  but  they  do  not 
amount  to  a  Demonftration,  for  no  fych  Paf- 
fages  do  as  yet  appear  to  Anatomifts. 

In  what  Time,  and  by  what  Waj 
the  Secretion  of  the  Urine  perform’d  l 

A . 


is 
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A.  Why  the  Urine  pafles  To  foon  after 
drinking  Beer,  or  any  other  Liquor,  viz.  Tun¬ 
bridge,  or  Spaw-lVatcr>  may  be  understood, 
without  fuppofing  any  fuch  Paflages ;  for  a 
large  Draught  of  Liquor  immediately  in- 
creates  the  Flux  of  the  Serum  to  the  Kidnies, 
partly  becaule  flowing  loon  out  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  into  the  Bowels,  and  thence  into  the 
lafteal  Veffels,  it  drives  forward  the  Chyle, 
previoufly  existing  in  them,  and  in  the  tho¬ 
racic  Du£t,  and  fo  the  Serum  is  augmented  in 
the  Mafs  of  Blood. 

Q,  Proceed. 

A.  Becaufe  a  large  Draught  of  Liquor,  by 
diftending  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  prefles 
upon  the  Blood  Veflels  of  the  Bowels  of  the 
lower  Belly,  and  fo  caufes  the  Blood,  with  its 
Serum,  to  abound  in  the  other  Veflels;  fo  the 
Mafs  of  Blood  is  compelled  to  a  free  Paffage, 
by  which  it  may,  in  a  better  Manner,  flow 
from  the  redundant  Blood,  and  thus  feparates 
the  Serum  from  itfelf,  which,  by  Reafon  of 
its  Thinnefs,  very  eaiily  pafles  through  the 
Kidnies  ;  the  Caule  therefore  that  we  dilcharge 
Urine  prefently  after  drinking,  is  not  the 
•  Urine  of  the  Liquor  we  drank  immediately 
before,  but  the  Matter  which  exiffed  in  the 
faid  Paflages  is  thrull  forward  by  it. 

%  Have  you  any  further  Arguments? 

A.  Further,  I  lay,  the  Matter  we  drink 
pafles  through  the  common  Paflages  foon 
.  enough,  and  the  Blood,  very  probably,  cir¬ 
culates 
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culates  entirely,  in  a  found  Perfon,  in  aQuai> 
ter  of  an  Hour;  fo  it  is  no  Wonder,  if  we 
difcharge  Urine  fo  foon  after  drinking. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  Caufe  that 
Afparagus  and  Madder  give  a  Scent  and  Co¬ 
lour  to  the  Urine? 

A .  They  do  not  prove  any  particular  Paf- 
pages,  thele  Things  being  of  an  opening  Na¬ 
ture.  Vid.  Charlton  de  Lithiaji ;  read  Anato - 
mam  D.  D.  Bidloo  and  Cooper \  But  let  no 
body  think,  I  would  entirely  rejeft  any  fuch 
Paflages,  fince  it  is  probable  there  may  he 
fuch,  and  I  hope  they  may  be  difcovered  by 
the  Induftry  of  the  modern  Anatomifts:  What 
I  have  faid,  may  fuffice  while  thefe  PafTages 
are  not  difcovered  ;  as  in  treating  of  the  Milk* 
I  have  alfo  fhewn  the  Probability  of  its  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Breaks  by  the  Arteries. 

How  long  is  the  Urine  retained  in  the 
Bladder  ? 

A.  Until  the  Weight,  or  the  Acrimony, 
Simulates  it. 

Q.  How  is  the  Urine  voided  ? 

A .  By  the  Contraftion  of  the  Mufoles  of 
the  lower  Belly,  and  of  the  Fibres  of  the 
Bladder,  whilft  upon  their  Irritation  they  re¬ 
ceive  a  greater  Influx  of  Spirits. 

SK,  What  is  the  Reafon  that  our  Urine  does 
not  run  off  whilft  we  fleep,  or  without  our 
Perception? 

A.  There  is  a  remarkable  annular,  or 
fphin£kr  Wufcle,  at  the  Neck  of  .the  Bladder, 

whence. 
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PART  II. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Spirits,  and  the  different 
Species  of  them  in  general. 

llueftion. 

HAT  are  the  Spirits  ? 

A.  The  Spirits,  are  extreme 
fine  and  active  Parts  of  the 
Body. 

^  Of  what  Matter  do  they 
conlid  ? 

A.  1  hey  confift  of  the  fined  Parts  of  the 
Blood  j  that  is,  the  more  fulphurous,  and, 
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it  were,  igneous  Part,  which  may  be  gene¬ 
rated  from  all  Parts  of  the  Chyle,  of  what- 
foever  Figure,  Magnitude  and  Solidity, 
fo  that  they  are  lit  to  be  divided  and  atte¬ 
nuated. 

^  Do  not  you  prove,  by  tying  a  Nerve* 
that  there  are  Spirits  in  the  human  Body  ? 

A.  The  Nerve  of  any  Part  being  tied,  or 
cut  off,  fo  that  the  Spirits  cannot  come  to  that 
Part,  inftantly  the  Motion  and  Feeling  of 
that  Part  is  loft. 

How  do  you  divide  the  Spirits  ? 

A .  I  know  of  none  but  the  Animal,  lb 
called,  becaufe  by  them  we  perform  the  ani¬ 
mal  Funftions. 

Q  How  do  you  diftinguifh  them  under  this 
Clafs  ? 


A~  They  are  two-fold ;  thofe  which  ferve 
for  Perception,  and  thofe  which  ferve  for  Mo¬ 
tion,  according  to  that  Part  of  the  Nerve  into 
which  they  flow  (as  into  the  medullary  Part 
for  Motion,  or  the  membranous  Part  for 
Senfe)  it  is  called,  the  vital  Spirit,  as  it  per¬ 
forms  thofe  A£lions,  commonly  call’d  Vital ; 
and  the  natural  Spirit,  as  it  performs  natural 
Aftions;  and  fo  of  the  reft,  and  that  without 
any  fpecihcal  Diftin£tion. 

Do  you  aftert,  therefore,  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  Spirits  are  the  only  Spirits? 

A.  f  do ;  becaufe  their  Eflence  confifts  in  a 
quick  Motion  of  certain  fine  Particles,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Blood  5  fo  that  the  vital  Spirit 
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is  not  truly  a  Spirit,  but  the  fineft  Parts  of  the 
Blood,  and  therefore  of  its  Eftence,  as  it  can¬ 
not  be  feparated  from  it :  fn  the  fame  Manner 
as  Wine,  when  the  Spirit  is  extracted,  is  no 
longer  call’d  Wine.  But  as  this  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  call’d  fpirituous,  from  the  Spirit  it  con¬ 
tains,  fo  the  Blood  may  be  call’d  fpirituous, 
and  living,  from  the  vital  Spirit:  With  this 
further  Confideration,  that  the  vital  Action, 
from  which  it  is  call’d  a  vital  Spirit,  may  be 
better  comprehended  under  the  natural  Action, 
and  fo  the  Divifion  of  Spirits  into  Three  can¬ 
not  fubftft. 

^  How  are  the  animal  Spirits  generated  ? 

A .  The  animal  Spirits  are  generated  in  the 
Brain  only,  by  Separation  from  the  Blood, 
which,  being  impregnated  with  the  Matter 
of  the  Spirits,  is  driven  out  of  the  Left-Ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  Heart  into  the  fmall  Branches  of 
the  vertebral,  carotid  Arteries,  which  it  paftes 
through,  and  from  which  it  enters  the  Corti¬ 
cal,  or  external  Subftance  of  the  Cerebrum  and 
Cerebellum,  which  is  fofter  than  the  reft, 
which  confifts  of  an  infinite  Number  of  Veins 
and  Arteries,  taking  their  Rife  from  the  ca¬ 
rotid  and  cervical  Arteries,  turning  and  wind¬ 
ing  in  various  Shapes, 

The  Blood  receiving  this  Impulfe,  from  the 
Blood  behind  prefiing  on  the  Blood  before, 
the  finer  Parts  thereof,  by  a  peculiar  Form 
being  adapted  to  the  fine  Paflages,  does  foon 
pais  through  the  feveral  Circumvolutions  of 

the 
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the  Arteries,  into  the  fine  Tubes  of  the  Cere¬ 
brum  and  Cerebellum,  becaufe  there  they 
have  a  freer  Motion. 

The  Remainder,  that  is  too  grofs,  is  car¬ 
ried  through  the  Veins  (and,  perhaps,  by  the 
lymphatic  Veflels  that  inofculate  with  the  faid 
Tubes  of  the  Arteries)  into  the  cervical  and 
and  carotid  Veins. 

Howr  many  Ways  do  thefe  animal  Spi¬ 
rits  flow  out  of  the  Brain  > 

A.  Four  different  Ways  :  Firft,  by  '  the 
Power,  or  Command  of  the  Soul ;  for,  I  think, 
there  is  fuch  a  Law  eftablifhed  between  the 
Soul  and  the  animal  Spirits,  that,  upon  its 
Volition,  or  Will,  they  iniiantly  flow,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  Direction,  without  being  pro¬ 
truded  by  it  (which  cannot  be  done  by  a 
Spirit.) 

Secondly,  the  Spirits  are  expelled  by  Means 
of  the  Blood  thrown  up  to  the  Cerebrum  and 
Cerebellum,  by  the  Contraction  of  the  Heart* 
new  Spirits  being  immediately  feparated  from 
it,  which  pufh  on  the  animal  Spirits,  before 
exifting  in  the  Brain,  out  of  their  narrow  Li¬ 
mits,  by  the  entire  Diaftole  of  the  Brain,  and 
partly  alfo  by  the  Syftole,  and  by  the  conti¬ 
nual  Encreafe  of  Spirits,  by  which  the  for¬ 
mer  are  driven  forward  by  the  latter  ^  and  this 
Motion  is  indeterminate,  but  generally  flow, 
which  produces  the  equal  and  conftant  tonic 
Tenfion  of  all  the  Mufcles.  For  it  appears, 
from  hence,  why  at  every  Pulfe  there  is  a 
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ConculTion  of  the  whole  Body  (to  the  End  that 
this  might  be  done,  in  fome  Meafure,  by  the 
constant  Propulhon  of  the  Blood  into  the  Ar¬ 
teries)  it  alfo  appears  why,  when  one  Arm  is 
cut  off',  the  other  grows  ftronger ;  and  why, 
when  one  of  the  two  antagoniii  Mufcles  grows 
paryhtic,  the  other  is  contracted,  as  in  a  Con- 
vulfion,  and  draws  the  Part  with  it  with  which 
it  is  contracted ;  bccaufe  then  the  faid  Parts 
are  inflated  and  extended  by  a  greater  Flux  of 
Spirits. 

Thirdly,  the  Spirits  flow  out  of  the  Brain 
when  fome  Part  is  irritated  ;  for  then,  by  the 
Motion  of  the  nervous  Fibres,  the  Pores  in 
the  Brain  are  opened,  and  fo  the  Spirits  flow 
immediately  towards  the  Part  irritated. 

It  is  thus  in  Refpiration,  in  the  Motion  of 
the  Heart,  in  the  periftaltic  Motion,  &V.  in 
all  which,  there  happens  a  certain  natural  Ir¬ 
ritation.  They  flow  out  likewife  when  any 
Member,  upon  being  tickled,  is  inftantly  con¬ 
tracted  ;  but  this  is  a  preternatural  Irritation. 

But,  on  Account  ot  fuch  an  Opening  of  the 
Pores  of  the  Brain,  this  Efflux  of  the  Spirits 
is  fuch,  that  it  not  only  happens  in  the  Nerves 
of  the  Part  irritated,  but  alfo  in  the  Nerves 
near  adjoining;  and  hence  we  are  to  derive 
the  principal  Caufe  of  the  Sympathy  which 
is  found  between  various  Parts,  v.  p.  between 
the  Kidnies  and  Stomach,  as  the  former  being 
irritated,  caufes  Vomiting  ;  and  between  the 

Colcn 
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Colon  and  the  Stomach,  between  which  there 
is  the  fame  Sympathy. 

And,  Fourthly,  they  flow  varioufly ;  that 
is,  quicker,  or  flower,  with  a  conftant,  equa¬ 
ble,  or  an  interrupted  Courfe,  &c.  as  occafi- 
oned  by  the  various  Paffions  of  the  Mind, 
fuch  as  Sorrow,  Joy,  Anger,  Fear, 

The  Soul  itfelf  not  knowing  the  Manner 
of  fuch  an  Efflux  of  the  Spirits,  although  it 
is  very  fenlible  that  it  rejoices,  is  fad,  But 
why  the  animal  Spirits  are  thus  mov’d  by 
Reafon  of  the  Paffions,  cannot  be  otherwile 
explain’d,  than  that  there  is  a  Law  inftituted 
by  the  Author  of  Nature,  between  the  Soul 
and  the  Spirits,  by  which  they  muft  be  mov’d 
by  a  certain  Cogitation,  or  Affection  of  the 
Soul. 

<%.  Do  not  the  Spirits  that  proceed  from  the 
Cerebellum,  ferve  for  involuntary  A£tions  ? 

A .  They  proceed  chiefly  from  thence,  as 
appears  by  the  Stria?  Medulloke  that  proceeds 
from  it  to  the  Nerves  of  the  Par  Vagum  ;  and 
this  gives  us  the  Reafon  why,  in  an  Apo¬ 
plexy,  the  Pulfe  and  Refpiration  do  not  en¬ 
tirely  ceafe,  being  partly  effected  by  thefe 
Nerves. 

gf  Is  not  this  Motion  of  the  Spirits  impro¬ 
perly  compar’d  to  the  Exploiion  of  Gun¬ 
powder  ? 

A .  ft  is  fo  ;  the  Spirits,  in  their  natural 
State,  being  about  to  move,  are  not  fir’d  in 

the 
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the  Brain  like  Gunpowder,  or  exploded  out 
of  it ;  for  in  this  Cafe  our  Motions  could  noc 
be  retrained  at  the  Command  of  the  Soul. 

if  Whence  arifes  the  Pain  from  Wearinefs, 
and  what  is  Wearinefs  itfelf? 

A.  Some  Pain  is  felt  in  the  Wearinefs  of 
any  Member,  which  does  not  proceed  fo  much 
from  the  wafting  of  the  animal  Spirits^  as 
frotn  the  Solution  of  the  Continuity  of  the 
Fibres,  through  long  Tenfion  :  But  Wearinefs 
Itfelf  is  partly  occafioned  by  the  Wafting  of 
the  Spirits,  and  partly  by  the  greater  Flux  of 
Blood  to  the  weakened  Part ;  fo  that,  by  thefe 
Caufes,  the  Spirits  are  not  plentifully  enough 
admitted. 

- - -  ’  '  '  ' 

CHAR  II. 

Of  the  Tarts  in  General. 


^ \X7"  ^  h.  T  is  a  Part  in  General  ? 

W  J.  It  is  what  compleats  the 

Whole.  . 

Is  not  a  Part  divided  various  Ways  in 
Phyfick  ? 

J.  It  is ;  and  firft  into  Fluids  and  Solids; 

Q  What  are  the  fluid  Parts  ? 

The  fluid  Parts  are  the  Blood  and  Spi* 
rits,  of  which  we  treated  before*  and  they 
are  in  continual  Motion. 
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3^  WfeaJ  are  the  folid  Part.s  l 

A.  The  folid  Parts  are  all  thofe  Parts  that 
are  diftincl  from  thofe  already  mentioned,  a? 
the  Skin,  Flelh,  Bones,  Nerves,  Membranes, 
Arteries,  Veins,  Hair,  Nails,  $3c.  of  which 
we  fh all  treat  in  this  Chapter. 

What  is  a  folid  Part,  fpeaking  more 
flridly  ? 

A.  A  folid  Part,  is  a  folid  Body  joining  to 
the  Whole,  deftined  for  the  Ufe  or  the  Body. 

3^  Why  is  it  faid  to  be  deftined  for  the 
Ufe  of  the  Body  ? 

A.  To  exclude  Tumors,  Warts,  &c.  which, 
though  adhering  to  the  Body,  are  neverthelefe 
of  no  Ufe  to  it,  and  therefore  are  not  Parts 
of  it. 

t  What  is  the  fecond  Divifion  of  a  Part  V 

A.  The  fecond  Divifion.,  is  into  organical, 
and  unorganical  Parts. 

jO.  Which  are  organical  Parts  ? 

A.  The  organical  Parts,  are  thofe  which 
require  a  peculiar  Formation  for  performing 
fome  A £fion  proper  to  itfelf,  as  the  Eye,  the 
Ear,  the  No fe, 

3 ^  What  are  the  Parts  unorganical  ? 

A.  They  are  fuch  as  do  not  require  a  pecu¬ 
liar  Formation,  as  Flelh,  a  Membrane. 

3^  What  is  the  third  Divilion  of  Parts  ? 

fl.  The  third  Divifion,  is  into  principal 
and  affiftanc  Parts. 

...1  v-  H  J  *■  -t  \  s  * 
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‘  ^  What  is  a  principal  Phft? 

A  principal  Part,  is  that,  without  which, 
the  Body  cannot  fubftft,  bfcftyg  abfoltitely  nc- 
cefiary  to  Life. 

Which  ate  the  animal  Parts? 

si.  The  animal  Parts  are  the  animal  Spin t£, 
the  Brain,  the  fpinal  Marrow. 

Whifcn  are  the  natural  Parts' ?  . 

A.  They  are,  the  Heart,  Lungs,  Stotnkcb, 
Bowels,  Livery  Gall,  Geriital  Parts. 

St*  WHat  is  a  fimilar  Part? 

A.  Thofe  Parts  which  appear  all  of  the 
fame  Subftance  at  the  firft  Sight. 

YFhy  is  it  Paid  at  firft  Sight  ? 

A.  Otherwife,  many  that  are  called  flmilar, 
would  not  prove  fuch ;  for  there  are  vetyfeW, 
in  which  you  will  not  find  fome  Difference. 
Thefe  following  are  generally  taken  for  firm- 
far  Parts;  a  Bone,  a  Cartilcge,  aTchdon,  the 
Glands,  the  Fat,  a  Nerve,  an  Artery,  a  \reifi, 
the  lymphatic  VefTels,  the  lafteal  Yefiek 

How  are  the  Parts  divided  by  the 
Schools  ? 

A.  Into  Spermatic,  Sanguineous,  and  Mix’d. 

^  Which  are  call’d  Spermatic?  . 

A.  Thefe  are  called  Spermatic  (as  being  fimi- 
lar)  a  Bone,  a  Cartilage,  the  Hair,  the  Nails,  &c. 

Which  ate  called  Sanguineous  ? 

A.  Four  Sorts  of  Flcfh  ;  as,  firld,  of  the 
Mufcles;  fceond,  the  Flefh  of  the  Bowels ; 
third,  the  Flefh  peculiar  to  any  membranous 
Part,  as  that  of  the  Stomach,  of  the  1  ntcflinds, 

N  a  of 
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of  the  Bladder*  and  of  the  Womb;  fourth* 
the  Flefh  that  forms  the  Glands. 

3^  What  is  a  mix’d  Part  ? 

A .  The  Skin  is  taken  for  a  mix’d  Part*  be- 
pufe  this  feems  neceflary  to  make  an  exa£t 
prgan  of  Feeling. 

OBSERVATION. 

I  much  doubt  whether  all  thefe  Parts  are 

’  i-  *  > . 

fuch*  as  that  fome  of  them  are  compounded 
only  of  the  Seed*  and  fome  precifely  of  equal 
Parts  of  both  :  Yet*  I  do  not  deny,  that  fome 
are  form’d*  in  part*  of  the  Seed ;  for  while* 
by  the  Growth  of  the  Ovum  in  the  Womb* 
which  is  here  underftood  for  the  Seed*  the 
Blood  and  Spirits  begin  to  exift*  and*  in  all 
Probability*  by  the  drying  up  of  the  Sides  of 
their  Dufts*  out  of  it  they  form  the  Nerves* 
Arteries*  Veins,  and  certain  other  Parts;  for 
before  the  Blood,  it  was  a  Veficle*  or  fmali 
Membrane*  of  a  red*  falient  Point*  in  our 
firft  Formation.  Neither  are  we  oblig’d  to 
deny  the  fpermatic  Parts*  becaufe  every  Thing 
is  nourished  with  a  fimilar  Subftance,  for  all 
Parts  of  the  Body  are  nourilhed  with  Blood* 
becaufe  the  moft  we  can  conclude  from  thence 
is,  that  we  all  ufe  to  admit  thofe  Particles  of 
the  Blood  into  our  Pores*  which  are  moft 
agreeable  and  fimilar  to  our  Natures*  or  change 
them*  in  fome  Meafure*  with  our  Heat  and 
Spirits*  before  we  are  nourifhed  by  them..  All 
folid  Parts*  which  are  red*  receive  th^s 

Tinfture 
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Tin&ure  from  the  Blood ;  for  they  are,  in 
themfelves,  white,  as  appears  by  wafhing,  or 
flee  ping  them  in  Water,  by  which  they  loole 
their  Rednefs :  And  this  is  the  Reafon  that, 
in  dropfical  and  cache&ical  Perlons,  in  whom 
the  Mafs  of  Blood  is  fcarcely  redder  than  the 
Water  in  which  Flefh  has  been  wafh’d,  the 
Liver,  and  other  Parts,  are  fo  white, 

—  — — —  . . .  —  — ■  ■■■-'■  ■'■■■  i  — 

4  *  *  .... 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Kinds  of  natural  HCtiori  ; 
and  firjl,  of  Hunger  and  Thirft. 

HAT  is  Hunger  ? 

^  *  A .  Hunger  is  a  painful  Senfa- 

f:ion,  or  Vellication,  in  the  Stomach,  by  which 
we  are  led  to  defire  fomethinp;  folid  to  re¬ 
move  it, 

I  #  i  •  4 

OBSERVATION. 

Hunger  is  therefore  the  Perception  of  the 
Vellication,  and  not  the  Appetite  itfelf,  which 
rather  follows  it ;  for  we  may  fuffer  Hunger, 
and  not  defire  Food,  as  in  failing  voluntarily. 

%  Why  is  Hunger  greater  in  Winter,  than 
in  Summer  ? 

j4.  Becaufe  the  Ferment  of  the  Stomach  is 
Iharper,  and  the  Tranfpiration  lefs. 

What 
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£).  What  is  the  Caufe  of  Hunger  ? 

A.  It  is  an  Acid ;  which  is  prov’d,  becaufe 
Acids  encreafe  the  Appetite,  and  rdiore  it, 
when  io(i ;  and  thofe  Things  take  it  away, 
that  deftroy,  or  temper  Acids ;  v.g.  Oc.  Cancro. 
C.  C.  calcinat,  Pearls,  fat  Subfiances,  Spirits 
of  Wine,  &V. 

Q.  What  is  Third;  ? 

Jh  It  is  an  uneafy  Senfatiou,  or  Vellication, 
in  the  Mouth  and  Jaws,  by  reafon  of  wliicK, 
we  are  determined  to  defire  fomething  liquid, 
to  remove  it. 

What  is  the  Caufe  of  Third? 

A .  It  is  Drynefs ;  a  fait  Humour,  or  Va¬ 
pour.  Drynefs,  of  itfelf,  does  not  occafion 
Third,  becaufe  it  is  only  the  Abfence  of 
Moiflure ;  but  for  as  much  as  through  it  the 
Fibres  of  the  parched  Oefophagus  touch  each 
other,  and  are  affected  in  their  Motion,  with 
an  uneafy  Senfation :  For  it  is  caufed  by  the 
Motion  of  the  nervous  Fibres  propagated  to 
the  Brain,  and  the  Seat  of  the  Soul. 

Does  not  Thiril  affe£fc  the  Soul  more 
than  Hunger  ? 

A .  We  find,  by  Experience,  that  Thirft  is 
a  mod:  grievous  Pain,  and  not  fo  eafy  to  be 
fuftained  as  Hunger  ;  becaufe  the  Abfence  of 
Moifture  in  the  Blood,  deftroys  the  natural 
Funftions,  and  the  Blood  lofes  its  Heat :  And 
then  the  Separation  of  the  Spirits,  and  other 
Humours  from  the  Blood,  and  their  Return  to 
it,  is  injured  ;  Hence  all  the  Powers  languifh. 
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and  T e.ath  is.  the  Confluence  of  a  greater  Ex- 
ficcation  of  the  Blood, 

I  ihoiJd  now  treat  of  Chyliucation  (but  as  1 
have  treated  of  it  under  the  Chapter  of  Hu¬ 
mour)  I  t'-all  only  add  two  or  three  Things 
eorcerning  it,  before  I  fpeak  of  Sangui,. ca¬ 
tion. 

In  the  ftrfc  Place,  I  am  of  Opinion,  that 
DigeUioa  is  better  performed  at  Night,  when 
we  feep,  than  in  the  Day,  when  we  are 
awake,  if  we  take  an  equal  Quantity  of  Food, 
and  other  Things  equally  confider’d  :  For  as 
in  Sleep  the  Blood  and  Spirits  are  not  fo  much 
carried  towards  the  outward  Parts-  of  the  Body, 
fo  the  Stomach  has  more  Acid  and  Heat,  is 
more  fcrongly  contracted,  and  better  digefis 
the  Food.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  Supper 
fhould  be  the  belt  Meal,  contrary  to  the  mo¬ 
dern  Cuftom.  Nor  does  it  fignify,  that  the 
Time  between  Dinner,  and  the  next  Supper, 
is  lefe  than  between  Supper,  and  the  next  Din¬ 
ner  ;  becaufe  it  is  certain,  that  what, we  eacac 
a  plentiful  Dinner,  is  often  not  digested  before 
Supper,  and  fo  the  Stomach  is  charged  with  a 
double  Burthen. 

Bc-fides,  this  does  not  prove  that  Chylifica- 
tion  is  better  performed  in  waking,  than  fleep- 
ing,  but,  at  molt,  the  quicker  Paflage  of  the 
Chyle  out  of  the  Stomach. 

Q  Why  do  fome  Perlbns  feel  a  Coldneis 
and  Shivering  prekntly  after  eating  * 

ui,  Becaufc 
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A.  Becaufe  our  Drink  is  cold,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  Nerves  of  the  Stomach  are  more  agi¬ 
tated  by  the  Coldnefs  of  certain  Kinds  of 
Food,  and  fo,  by  the  Motion  of  the  Fibres, 
the  animal  Spirits  are  more  agitated,  and  flow 
with  more  than  ufual  Force  into  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Body :  But  this  does  not  happen  be- 
caufe  the  Coldnefs  is  communicated  to  the 
Stomach,  and  the  Blood  thereof,  and  then  td 
the  other  Parts,  even  to  the  Heart,  by  fuc- 
ceflive  Motion,  for  fome  Perfons  fhiver  imme¬ 
diately  upon  taking  any  Thing  cold ;  fo  that 
there  is  not  Time  enough  for  fuch  a  fucceflive 
Communication. 

Neither  is  this  Chillinefs,  or  Shivering,  oc<* 
cafioned  becaufe,  at  the  Time  of  eating  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  vulgar  Opinion)  all  the  Heat 
retires  to  the  Stomach  for  Digeftion;  or  Chy- 
lification,  and  forfakes  the  other  Parts;  for  if 
this  was  the  Caufe  of  this  Chillinefs,  why 
does  it  not  laft  longer  ?  For  Digeftion  is  not 
perform’d  in  fo  fhort  a  Time.  Cold  is  the 
Caufe  of  it ;  therefore,  neither  in  Power  or 
Action,  can  warm  Things  caufe  a  ChiF 
linefs. 

OBSERVATION  II. 

Thofe  Things  which  are  grateful  to  the 
Tafte,  make  the  beft  Chyle,  becaufe  fuch 
Things  are  more  pleating  to  the  Stomach ; 
whence  it  digefts  them  with  more  Force,  and 
receives  a  greater  Flow  of  Spirits. 

C  H  A  Po 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Sanguification. 

Qz,  \  T  H  A  T  is  Sanguification  ? 

v  V  A.  It  is  the  Change  of  Chvle 
into  Blood.  V 

^  fs  not  this  performed  in  the  Liver? 

A.  It  is  performed  in  the  whole  Body;  but 
more  particularly  in  theHeart,  in  its  Lefc  Ven¬ 
tricle,  in  which  the  Particles  of  the  Chyle  are 
greatly  agitated  and  comminuted  with  thofe  of 
the  Blood ;  and,  being  wrought  together,  are  ren¬ 
der’d  more  thin  and  flexible ;  and  at  length  grow 
red  by  a  different  Refle&ion  of  the  Light ; 
whence  it  is  no  Wonder  that  congeal’d  Blood 
makes  a  more  (olid  Mafs  than  the  Chvle,  tho’ 
its  Particles  are  thinner,  becaufe  they  are  alfo 
more  flexible,  ramofe,  and  ready  to  unite  with 
each  other,  than  the  Chyle,  which  is  made 
by  a  groffer  Diviilon  of  its  Parts  by  the  Fer¬ 
ment  of  the  Stomach. 

Q  What  is  the  Caufe  of  Sanguification  ? 

f  It  is  a  Heat,  or  a  natural  effential  Fire, 
Which  remaining  in  the  Heart,  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  Fermentation  of  the  Blood,  immediate- 

'  i?i  n‘lnua^es  !tielf  into  the  Pores  of  the 
.blood  that  fall  into  the  Heart,  mix’d  with 
the  Chyle,  in  the  Paflage  of  wrhich,  while  it 
meets  lome  Particles  heterogeneous  to  it,  it  is 
>'  O  mof« 
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more  collected  into  their  Pores,  that  it  may* 
fill  them,  and  fo,  by  fermenting  and  various¬ 
ly  agitating  the  Particles  of  the  Chyle  among 
themfelves,  and  with  the  Blood  in  the  Heart 
and  Arteries,  it,  by  Degrees,  makes  them 
finer,  more  flexible,  and  difpofes  them  to 
Rednefs. 

£K  How  is  Sanguification  perform’d,  in  gene¬ 
ral  through  the  Body  ? 

A.  It  is  perform’d  in  the  Veins  and  Arte¬ 
ries  of  the  whole  Body,  to  which  the  Blood 
alfo  carries  the  Fire  out  of  the  Heart ;  whence 
it  is  probable,  that  its  thinner  Particles,  by 
that  Motion  of  Rarefadion  which  they  have, 
befides  that  of  Circulation,  are  proje&ed  more 
outwards,  and  to  the  Sides  of  the  Veflels  ;  but 
that  the  grofler  and  lefs  moveable,  are  detain¬ 
ed  more  in  the  Middle ;  and  thence  it  is,  that 
the  thinner  Part  of  the  Blood  only  is  drawn 
off  in  Vena;  Se&ion,  if  the  Orifice  is  fmalL 

<?>.  What  is  the  Caufe  of  the  Blood’s  Red¬ 
nefs?  *  -  ;  r 

A .  That  Heat  is  the  Caufe  of  its  Rednefs, 
and,  confequently,  of  Sanguification,  tio-body 
will  deny,  who  fees  that  Quinces,  Beer,  and 
Other  Things,  which  before  were  white,  grow 
red  with  boiling ;  fome  Chymical  Liquors  al¬ 
fo  grow  red  by  Fermentation  5  and  Oyfters, 
which,  from  their  Coldnefs,  are  without 
Blood,  at  a  certain  Time,  their  Heat  in  creat¬ 
ing,  change  their  nutritious  Juice  into  Blood* 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  VI. 

’  .  .r  . .  .  .  .  ’  .  -  '  i  v 

Of  the  Motion  of  the  Heart. 

i|  >  y  if*,  .  •  .  ~  v  /  ' i  f  *  ¥  •  i  |  *’  if  _  , 

what  Kind  is  the  Motion  of  tire 
Heart  f 

A.  It  is  a  mufcular  Motion. 

How  do  you  diftinguifh  the  Motions  of 
the  Heart  ?  . 

A.  Three  Ways ;  the  contracting  Motion, 
call’d  Syftole;  the  dilating,  Diaftole}  and  the 
Paufe  between  both,  which  is  call’d.  Peri* 
Syftole. 

^  Are  the  Auricles  of  the  Heart  alfo 
mov’d,  and  in  what  Manner  ? 

A.  Both  the  Auricles  of  the  Heart  have  al¬ 
fo  their  Syftole  and  Diaftole,  like  the  Ventri¬ 
cles ;  but  whilft  it  is  their  Syftole,  it  is  the 
Diaftole  of  the  Heart ;  and  the  Contrary. 

\\  hat  is  the  Caufe  of  the  Contraction, 
or  Syftole,  of  the  Heart  ? 

A.  The  Syftole  of  the  Heart  is  performed 
by  the  Influx  of  the  animal  Spirits,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  Irritation  of  the  Heart,  by  the 
Quantity,  Turgefcence,  or  fomc  other  Qua¬ 
lity  of  the  Blood ;  for  the  Blood  naturally 
flows  to  an  irritated  Part,  becaufe  the  Pores  of 
the  Brain  are  then  opened  by  the  Motion  of 
the  nervous  Fibres}  the  Syftole  cati  in  no  way 

^  be 
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Be  effected  by  the  mere  Spring  of  the  Heart* 
which  cannot  be  great  enough  in  fo  foft  a  Part. 

What  do  others  fay  againft  this  Pofition  ? 

A-  They  fay,  that  the  Heart,  being  cut 
out,  if  it  is  prick’d,  will  continue  beating : 
But,  I  anfwer,  that  this  Pulfation  is  not  per¬ 
formed  without  fome  Blood  yet  rarefying  in 
the  Ventricles;  otherwife  it  is  only  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Spirits  in  fome  Fibres  yet  re¬ 
maining;  and,  confequently,  is  not  a  true 

Pulfe.  _  4; 

6).  Whence  come  thefe  Spirits  ? 

A.  From  the  Cerebellum  ;  which  conftant- 
ly  fupplies  them  to  the  Heart,  by  the  Nerves 
of  the  eighth  Pair;  for  thefe  being  ty’d, 
in  a  Dog,  he  will  die  in  a  Day  or  two,  with 
a  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  as  Lower  affirms ; 
and  his  Death  would  happen  fooner,  but  that 
fome  fmall  Branches  of  the  intercoftal  Nerves 
run  to  the  Heart,  which  cannot  be  flopp’d  by 
a  Ligature :  Thence  it  fufficiently  appears, 
how  much  the  Heart  ftands  in  Need  of  the 
Brain,  the  Spirits  (as  mentioned  before)  flow¬ 
ing  for  the  Conftri&ion  of  the  Heart,  by  the 
Irritation  which  it  fuft'ers  in  its  Dilatation ; 
whence  thofe,  whofe  Hearts  are  weaker,  as 
Children,  and  others,  have  the  quicker  Pulfe. 

^  Is  not  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  acce¬ 
lerated  by  opening  a  Vein  ? 

A.  It  is ;  as  appears  by  the  Pulfe  growing 
quicker  prefently  after  ;  which  is  partly  occa- 
fioned  by  the  freer  Paflage  of  the  Blood 

partly 
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partly  by  Rcafon  of  its  letter  Quantity,  in 
Regard  of  the  Materia  fubtilis,  or  fubtile 
Matter,  which,  on  this  Account,  is  not  lef- 
fen’d  in  the  Heart,  tho’  it  was  only  fufficient 
before  in  the  Blood,  .  '  ’ 

Is  not  the  Conftri£tion  of  the  Heart  per¬ 
form’d  in  every  Dimenfion  ? 

A\  The  Heart  is  conftring’d  in  every  Dif¬ 
ference  of  its  Situation  ;  and,  that  it  might  be 
perform’d  with  more  Force,  it  hath  many  little 
Cavities  and  Chinks,  that  the  Flefh  crouding 
together,  might  not  hinder  its  Motion,  its 
Cufpis  in  the  Syftole  is  lifted  up  towards. the 
.Bale,  that  is  lefs  moveable,  and  the  Reverfe  ‘ 
happens  in  the  Diaftole.  ’ 

^  Is  the  Syftole  perform’d  with  great 
Strength  ? 

A.  How  ftrong  the  Syftole  is,  has  been 
found,  by  putting  a  Finger  into  the  Heart, 
which  it  will  fqueeze  with  as  much  Force  as 
the  Hand  of  a  ftrong  Man  :  And  this  he  muft 
admit,  who  confiders  to  what  Diftance,  and 
through  what  Windings,  it  forces  the  Blood 
thro’  the  Body.  I  have  feen  it  lift  up  the  Ribs 
of  the  Left  Side  of  a  Child,  that  labour’d  un¬ 
der  a  Palpitation  of  the  Heart.  In  a  noble 
young  Lady,  I  alfo  obferved  fo  ftrong  a 
Syftole,  that  it  made  a  remarkable  Sound, 
that  was  heard  by  feveral  in  Company,  as  well 
$s  myfelf.  In  fome  Cafes  it  has  been  found 
fo  ftrong,  as  to  break  the  Ribs  ;  though  fuch 

P  2  Syftoles 
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Syftoles  are  preternatural ;  but  yet,  from  thefp 
Inftances,  we  may  judge  of  its  natural  Force. 

How  do  you  again  confirm,  that  the 
Syftole  of  the  Heart  is  effected  by  the  Influx 
of  the  Spirits  into  the  Fibres  ? 

A.  The  Contractions  of  the  Heart,  or  fome 
Part  of  it,  upon  being  prick’d,  after  it  is  cut 
put,  does  not  hinder  the  Belief  of  the  Influx 
of  the  animal  Spirits,  becaufe  they  are,  in¬ 
deed,  effected  by  animal  Spirits  ftill  remaining 
in  the  Fibres,  which  flow’d  thither  by  the 
Nerves.  Nor  does  the  Contraction  that  hap- 

fiens  in  the  red,  falient  Point  of  an  Egg,  after 
ncubation,  though  the  Nerves  do  not  yet 
appear,  difpfove  this  Opinion  ;  for  there  alfo 
this  ConftriCtion  is  effected  by  an  invigorated 
Membrane,  while  it  is  too  much  diftended  by 
the  effervefcent  Blood  and  Humour  which  it 
encompafles  with  the  repelling  Contraction  of 
its  Fibres;  wdience  it  hath  the  Nature  of  a 
Mufcle,  and  is  the  Principle  of  the  Heart. 

Why  does  the  Heart  beat  more  ftrongly 
in  the  Left  Side  ? 

A ,  Becaufe  the  great  Artery  pafies  out  on 
that  Side,  its  Point,  or  Mucro,  inclines  that 
Way,  and  the  Contraction  there  is  greater* 
from  the  greater  Strength  of  the  Left  Ven¬ 
tricle* 
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CHAP.  VII. 

.  *  *  +  + 


f 


Of  the  Tulfe. 


&  WHAT  is  the  Pulfe  ? 

'  *  A.  The  Pulfe,  is  an  alternate 
Dilatation  and  Contraction  of  the  Arteries. 


What  is  the  Caul'e  of  the  Dialtole  and 
Syltole  in  the  Pulfe  ? 

A.  The  Blood  is  the  Caufe;  which,  whilft 
it  is  driven  into  the  Arteries  by  Conftriilion, 
partly  by  its  Rarefailion,  and  partly  by  the 
greater  Abundance,  which  follows  upon  its 
Addition  at  every  Pulfe,  to  the  pre-exifting 
Blood  in  the  Arteries,  occafions  their  Diften- 
tion  ;  and  this  is  call’d  Diaftole.  The  Caufe 
of  the  Syftole,  is,  partly,  the  Reflux  of  the 
Blood  into  the  Veins  in  the  Time  that  the 
Heart  is  again  dilated,  by  which  the  Channel 
of  the  Artery  grows  lomething  lefs,  and, 
partly,  alio  by  the  Conftridtion  of  the  orbicu¬ 
lar  Fibres  in  each  Coat  of  the  Artery,  by  the 
Help  of  which,  whilft  thefe  Fibres  are  inflated 
■with  animal  Spirits,  by  their  being  irritated 
in  their  Dilatation,  the  Artery  continually 

endeavours,  in  fome  Meafure,  to  contrail  it- 

1  /* 


felf. 


Do  not  the  Arteries  move  with  a  Moti? 
on  contrary  to  that  of  the  Heart  ? 


A.  It 
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A*  It  appears  they  do,  from  what  has  been 
faid  ;  for  the  Diaftole  of  the  Arteries  happens 
with  the  Syftole  of  the  Heart,  and  vice  verja ; 
but  they  move  with  the  fame  Motions  as  the 
Auricles  of  the  Heart,  which  likewife  move 
contrary  to  the  V entricles. 

3^  Why  is  there  a  Pulfe  in  the  Arteries, 
and  none  in  the  Veins  ? 

A ’.  The  Arteries  in  general  have  a  Pulfe 
from  the  Nature  of  the  Circulation;  for  the 
Blood  moves  through  them,  out  of  a  larger  , 
PafTage  into  a  fmaller,  with  a  great  Force, 
which  occafions  their  Expanfion ;  and  then, 
becaufe  the  Artery  refills  more  the  paffing 
Blood  with  its  double  Coat,  and  is  therefore 
vibrated  by  it. 

3^  How  do  the  Veins  tranfmit  the  Blood? 

A ,  From  a  narrower  Paflage  to  a  wider, 
with  a  flower  Motion,  and  they  accommodate 
themfelves  more  to  the  pafling  Blood,  and 
therefore  are  not  expanded  with  the  Force 
that  is  required  to  make  a  Pulfe. 

^  Is  not  the  Pulfe  of  the  Artery  felt  in  the 
Piaftole,  but  not  in  the  Syftole  ? 

A .  The  Pulfe  of  the  Artery  is  felt  in  its 
Diftention  (or  Diaftole)  and  then  it  recedes 
from  the  Finger ;  whence  the  Quicknefs  of  the 
Syftole  is  known,  by  confidering  it  with  the 
Piaftole. 

Q.  What  is  the  Number  of  Pulfes  in  an 
Hour,  and  give  me  the  Reafon  of  the  Varia¬ 
tion  of  the  Pulfe  ? 

J,  There 


__  _  % 
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j4.  There  are,  at  leaft,  2000  Pulfes  in  an 
Hour  in  a  healthy  Perfon,  commonly  many 
more,  as  any  one  may  experience,  by  num¬ 
bering  their  own.  In  the  mean  Time, 
they  are  frequently  varied  by  the  Paflions 
of  the  Mind,  and  other  Accidents ;  thus 
they  become  quicker  by  Anger,  by  Joy, 
by  Labour,  by  Running,  (jfc.  and  flower  in 
Sorrow  and  Fear,  &c.  through  another  Influx 
of  Spirits  into  the  Heart,  and  thereupon  ano¬ 
ther  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  In  Children 
the  Pulfe  is  quicker,  becaufe  their  Hearts  are 
weaker,  and  more  eafily  irritated ;  their  Ar¬ 
teries  alfo  are  more  eafily  dilated,  and  their 
Blood  thinner,  and  eafily  rarefied. 

9  'P  *  *  l  *  f 
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Of  the  Motion  of  the  Brain. 

».»»*•!  /  -  •  ’  /-i  *  .  ,  .  *  .  .  4  ,  4  J 

^ :  *  ■  *  '  '  ‘  '  •  J  Si  i  i  ' 

\\T  HAT  is  the  Motion  of  the  Brain  ? 

■d-  The  Motion  of  the  Brain,  is 
its  conftant  Motion  of  Syftole  and  Diaflole, 
alternately,  according  to  the  Dire&ion  of  its 
Subftance,  and  independent  of  the  Meninges. 

How  do  you  prove  the  Motion  of  the 
Brain  ?  ! 


sf.  It  is  proved  becaufe,  upon  its  Motion, 
there  is  a  remarkable  Subftance  left  between 
*he  Dura  and  Pia  Mater. 


gj.  How 
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^  How  do  you  prove  its  Motion  further? 

A •  If  the  Brain  is  made  bare,  by  taking 
off  a  thin  Part  of  it,  this  Motion  is  apparent 
to  the  Eye :  It  is  alfb  reafonable  to  believe  it 
from  the  great  Quantity  of  Blood  and  Spirits 
it  receives  from  four  Arteries,  which  cannot 
fail  of  lifting  up  fo  lax  a  Body,  but  the 
Syftole  of  the  Brain  is  the  Diaftole  of  the 
Heart,  and  the  Contrary  ;  as  appears  by  ap¬ 
plying  one  Hand  to  the  Wrift  of  an  Infant, 
and  the  other  to  the  Meeting  of  the  Sutures 
in  the  Crown  of  the  Head;  for,  by  this 
Means,  the  Artery  is  perceived  to  beat  with 
the  Brain,  and,  confequently,  in  the  Con¬ 
traction  of  the  Heart.  r 

<$>.  In  what  Manner  then  hath  the  Brain  a 
Syftole  and  Diaftole  ? 

A.  It  has  a  Diaftole,  upon  the  Quantity  of 
the  Blood  and  Spirits*  being  increafed  ;  and  a 
Syftole,  partly,  upon  their  being  leflen’d 
again,  by  which  it  fubfides ;  and,  partly,  by 
Means  of  the  fibrous  Subftance  of  the  Brain, 
jmd  the  Pia  Mater,  which  is  irritated,  invi¬ 
gorated,  and  contracted. 

8^  What  is  the  Ufe  of  the  Bxpanfion,  or 
Diaftole,  of  the  Brain? 

A .  Its  Ufe,  is  a  certain  perpetual  Repletion, 
of  the  Nerves  and  Mufcles  by  the  animal 
Spirits. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Of  the  Generation  of  Spirits . 

TT  O  W  are  the  Spirits  generated ;  is  it 
1  ~  1  a  natural  A&ion  $  and  how  is  it 
perform’d  ? 

A.  The  Generation  of  the  Spirits  is  abfo- 
Jutely  natural ;  and  is  no  otherwife  perform’d, 
than  by  the  ftriking  of  the  Particles  of  the 
Blood  againft  each  other,  arid  by  a  violent 
Motion  among  themfelves ;  whence  it  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  Parts  Handing  out  are  broken 
off,  and  fome  Fragments  of  the  Blood  are  fo 
diminilhed,  fubtilized*  and  polifhed,  that  they 
are  far  more  volatile  than  any  other  Parts  in 
the  Body,  and  fitter  to  flow  into  the  fineft 
Channels,  and  may  be  efteem’d  the  Primtm 
Mobile  of  the  other  Parts.  1  ' 

What  Parts  of  the  Food  are  fooneft  Con¬ 
verted  into  Spirits  ? 

A.  Thofe  Parts  which  prevloufly,  of  them- 
feives,  come  the  neareft  to  Spirits  in  Figure 
and  Agility ;  fuch  as  lome  of  thofe  that  are 
in  Spirits  of  Wine* 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  Refpiration. 


is  Refpiration  ? 

V  V  A.  Refpiration  is  a  Motion  by 
which  the  Air  is  alternately  receiv’d  into  the 
Lungs,  and  again  expelled  out  of  them. 

6K  How  many  Parts  hath  Refpiration  ?  ' 

A*  Two  ;  Infpiration,  and  Expiration. 

^  In  what  Manner,  and  by  what  Organs, 
is  Infpiration  performed  ? 

A*  I nfpi ration  is  partly  performed  by  the 
Dilatation  of  the  Thorax,  in  which  the  Air 
neareft  the  Thorax  is  repelled,  and  this 
protrudes  more  Air  (for  the  Univerfe  is 
full  of  Bodies  $  nor  is  there  any  fuch 
Thing  as  their  penetrating  each  other  by  Na¬ 
ture)  till  fome  is  received,  by  the  Mouth  and 
Noftrils,  into  the  Lungs ;  and,  by  their 
Means,  fills  up  the  Space  left  in  the  dilated 
Thorax,  partly  by  the  elaftic  Force  of  the 
Air,  or  its  fpontaneous  Endeavour  to  expand 
itfelf:  And,  laftly,  in  part,  by  the  Preffurc 
it  receives  from  the  Weight  of  the  incumbent 
Atmofphere  ;  from  thefe  Caufes  the  Air  is 
impelled  into  the  veficular  Subftance  of  the 
Lungs,  and  not  from  any  fictitious  Endea¬ 
vour  to  avoid  a  Vacuum. 

^  In 
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Q  In  what  Manner,  and  by  what  Organs, 
is  Expiration  performed  ? 

It  is  performed  by.  the  Conftrifh’on  of 
the  Thorax  and  Lungs  ;  and  alfo  by  the 
Heating  and  Rarefa&ion  of  the  Air  in  the 
Lungs,  by  which  the  Parts  of  the  Air  mutu¬ 
ally  expel  each  other  for  Want  of  Room. 

^  The  Expiration  is  not  perform’d  by  the 
Diaphragms,  the  Lungs,  or  the  Blood ;  but 
do  not  the  Lungs  contribute  to  Expiration? 

A.  The  Fore-part  of  the  Tiaphragma,  in 
Infpiration,  afeends  into  the  Thorax,  but  the 
Hinder- part  is  depreffed  by  the  Lungs  being 
fill’d  with  Air;  the  Reverfe  happens  in  Ex¬ 
piration. 

Is  the  Air  we  receive,  by  Infpiration, 
entirely  difeharged  by  the  next  Expiration  j 
and  where  does  it  come  Tom  ? 

A,  The  A  ir  we  receive  by  one  Infpiration, 
is  not  totally  expelled  by  the  next  Expiration, 
but  fome  Portion  of  it  may  remain  in  fonie 
Veficles  of  the  Lungs,  which  is  thrown  out 
by  the  fecond  Exfpi ration  ;  fo  fome  Part  of 
the  fecond  Inlpiration  may  remain  for  the 
third  Expiration,  and  fo  on.  * 

Is  there  not  a  certain  Moifture  dif- 
fcharged  with  the  Air  in  Expiration  ?  > 

^How  great  a  Moifture  is  difeharg’d  with 
the  Air,  may  be  feen.by  a  Looking- Glafs,  or 
Window,  which  we  breath  upon  in  Winter 
Time,  for  it  is  prefently  condens’d  into  Drops, 

Q ^  Sfid 
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and  even  when  we  breath  in  the  open  Air  of 
the  Room,  in  very  cold  Weather. 

Whence  does  this  Moifture  chiefly  pror 

ceed  ? 

A.  It  proceeds  chiefly  from  the  Vapours  in 
the  Thorax  and  Lungs ;  for  they  may  he 
taken  into  the  Lungs  again ;  as  we  fee  the 
ext  ravafate  Blood  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Thqrax 
infinuate  itfelf  into  the  Lungs,  and  difcharge 
itfelf  by  the  Mouth. 

Can  the  Air,  on  the  Contrary,  that  h 
taken  into  the  Lungs,  penetrate  into  the  Ca¬ 
vity  of  the  Thorax  ? 

A  Not  in  the  leaft  ;  the  Reafon  is,  becaufe 
fhofc  extreme  fmall  Paflages,  which  are  in  the 
Membrane  of  the  Lungs,  yield  a  Paffage  from 
the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax  to  the  Lungs,  but 
not  back  again  ;  and  that,  by  Reafon  of  their 
pblique  Situation  between  the  Lamella*  of  the 
Memhrane  of  the  Lungs,  by  which  they  imi¬ 
tate  Valves,  as  we  fee  in  the  Orifice  of  the 
Urethers,  which  can  tranfmit  the  Urine  to.  the 
Bladder,  but  will  not  let  it  flow  back  again. 

%,Doe$  not  the  Refpiration  continue,  when 
the  Thorax  and  Lungs  are  hurt  ? 

A*  Though  one  Side  of  the  Thorax  be  hurt, 
or  one  Lobe  of  the  Lungs  confum’d,  there 
/will  {till  be  fame  Refpiration,  becaufe  feme 
Air  may  yet  be  convey’d  to  the  Lungs  by  the 
Mouth  and  Noftrils. 

Q  Is  Refpiration,  in  itfelf,  a  fpontaneous, 
qx  voluntary  Action  l 

A »  Re- 
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j4.  Refpiration  is,  in  itfelf,  a  fpontaneous 
A&ion,  becaufe  it  is  perform’d,  even  again  ft 
our  Will,  and  when  we  know  nothing  of  it, 
-as  in  Sleeping  ;  yet  it  is  voluntary,  as  to  the 
Manner  of  it,  becaufe  we  can  accelerate  and 
retard  it  at  Pleafure ;  and  we  have  this  Power, 
becaufe  the  Motion  of  the  Thorax  is  com¬ 
monly  perform’d,  partly,  by  a  voluntary  In¬ 
flux  of  the  Spirits,  by  fome  Nerves  deriv’d 
from  the  fpinal  Marrow  ;  otherwifc,  as  far  as 
that  Motion  is  perform’d  by  the  Spirits,  from 
the  Nerves  of  the  Par  Vagum,  fpringing  from 
the  Cerebellum,  whofe  Influx  is  not  pedorm’J 
at  the  Power  of  the  Soul,  lb  far  the  Respira¬ 
tion  is  involuntary.  Notwithftanding,  it  may 
be  underftood,  how  Infpiration  and  Expirati¬ 
on  arc  perform’d  fo  regularly ;  that  is  to  lay, 
becaufe,  in  Infpiration  and  Expiration, fome  Parts 
being  fucceffively  longer  irritated  than  others, 
re-call  the  Spirits  into  themfelves  from  the 
Cerebellum,  with  a  troubled  Motion  of  the 
nervous  Fibres  by  Succeflion ;  and,  being  thus 
contra&ed,  fucceffively  caufe  Infpiration  and 
Expiration.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  during  In¬ 
fpiration,  the  intercoflal  Mufcles,  the  Dia- 
phragma,  and  others,  that  ferve  for  Expira¬ 
tion,  are  thus  irritated,  whilft  they  are  longer 
(train’d  by  their  Antagonifts ;  and  alfo,  that 
the  Lungs  are  fo  irritated,  whilft  the  Blood, 
through  the  Want  of  frelh  Air,  being  too 
much  heated,  fwells  in  them,  and  gives  them 
ft)0  great  an  Expansion  *  and  the  Contrary 

•  happens 
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happens  in  Expiration,  when  theParts,  ferving 
for  Infpiration,  are  fo  irritated. 

^  What  is  the  End  of  Refpiration  ? 

A.  The  principal  End  of  Refpiration,  is 
the  Voice;  to  form  which,  there  was  Need 
of  Ait,  alfo  the  Excretion  of  fome  thick  Va¬ 
pours,  or  certain  adufi:  Particles  (which  necei- 
iarily  arife  from  our  Heat)  a  certain  Refrige¬ 
ration  of  the  Blood,  and  the  drawing  odori¬ 
ferous  Particles  to  the  Noftrils. 

In  Regard  to  the  Vapours,  they  continual¬ 
ly  come  with  the  Blood,  through  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  Artery,  to  the  Bronchia?,  and  are  exhal’d, 
otherwife  they  would  extinguifti  the  native 
Heat. 

In  Regard  to  the  Refrigeration  of  the 
Blood,  here  you  may  ohferve,  for  what  Rea- 
fon  the  Air  cools  it,  and  why  all  Sorts  of  Air 
/is  not  fit  for  Refpiration.  I  know,  indeed, 
that  others  will  have  it,  that  Refpiration  is 
not  intended  to  cool  the  Blood,  but  for  the 
'Ventilation,  and  exciting  of  the  vital  Flame 

*  jrefiding  in  the  Blood,  and  are  ready  to  prove 
this  by  many  Arguments :  But  it  comes  to  the 
fame  Thing  with  what  I  mean  by  Refrigera¬ 
tion  ;  for  I  do  mean  it  fuch,  as  not  to  deliroy 
the  Heat,  but  continue  it  ;  for,  through  Di- 
fe£t  of  Refpiration,  the  Blood  would  loofe  its 
Heat.  . 

Why  is  Refpiration  accelerated  in  Fe¬ 
vers 

'•  .  •  A.  Whilft 

*  /  *  1- 
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A.  Whilft  the  Blood  flows  into  the  Lungs 
from  the  Right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  and 
into  all  the  reft  of  the  Body  from  the  Left,  it 
would  be  diffolv’d  by  the  febrile  Heat,  and 
would  almoft  entirely  evaporate  in  Fumes, 
and  would  not  fufficiently  preferve  its  Warmth, 
if  it  was  to  remain  in  the  Lungs  as  long  as 
when  it  is  in  the  natural  State,  and  fo  the 
Heart  would  fooner  be  deftroy’d,  or  die  this 
would  happen,  becaufe  the  Blood  being  too 
much  rarified  in  the  pulmonary  Artery',  and 
being  mov’d  every  Way  by  its  Turgefcence 
in  this  Paffage,  it  would  clofe  up  the  Valves 
of  the  Right  Ventricle,  and,  by  flopping  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood,  would  be  the  Occafioa 
of  the  Suffocation  of  its  own  Heat ;  and  this  £ 
take  to  be  the  Cafe  of  fuch  as  are  hang’d  ;  al¬ 
though  their  Death  may  be  partly  caufed  by 
the  Defeft  of  the  Influx  of  the  animal  Spirits 
into  the  Heart,  through  the  Compreflion  of 
the  Nerves  of  the  Par  Vagum,  and  by  the 
(hutting  up  the  carotid  Arteries. 

^  Do  not  thole  who  breath  with  Difficul¬ 
ty,  eafily  fall  into  a  Pthyfick  ? 

A.  Thofe  whole  Lungs  do  not  move  freely, 
through  any  natural  Defed  in  their  Make,  do 
eafily  fall  into  this  Difeafe;  becaufe  their 
Lungs,  having  not  a  due  Freedom  of  Motion, 
cannot  difeharge  the  Fumes,  and  other  acrid 
and  grofler  Particles  of  the  Blood,  whence 
they  become  obftru&ed,  and,  at  length,  cor¬ 
rupted  and  eroded. 

^  Doth 
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<S).  Doth  the  Fcetus  breath  in  the  Womb  ? 

A*  It  is  certain,  that  the  Foetus  does  not 
breath  in  the  Womb,  as  appears  by  many* 
Arguments* 

^  What  is  the  Reafon  then,  that  it  breaths 
fo  freely  as  foon  as  born  > 

A.  This  happens,  becaufe  of  the  Motion 
of  the  Foetus  in  its  Birth,  its  Blood  circulates 
much  quicker,  and  rarefies  in  the  Lungs  $  and 
then,  becaufe  the  ambient  Air,  by  its  elaftic 
Force,  or  by  the  PrefTure  of  the  Atmofphere, 
immediately  flows  into  the  Lungs,  by  which 
they  are  irritated,  and  they  endeavour  the  Ex* 
pulfion  of  the  irritating  Air  by  their  own 
Contraftion,  join’d  to  that  of  the  T hdrax  ; 
thefe  Caufes  being  increafed,  the  Irritation 
continually  encreafes  the  Ex  pulfion,  and  fo 
Refpiration,  and  the  Neceffity  thereof,  are 
continually  encreaied. 

By  what  Means  do  Divers  continue  un¬ 
der  Water? 

A.  Divers  can  remain  a  long  Time  under 
Water,  without  Breathing,  becaufe  they  know 
how  to  fill  themfelves  with  a  large  Quantity 
of  Air,  and  becaufe  their  Heat  is  lefs :  Some 
fay,  they  breath,  and  know  how  to  feparate 
the  Air  from  the  Water,  by  certain  Applica- 
tion  of  the  Hand,  or  fome  Inftrument  to  the 
Mouth.  • 

,  <  In  what  State  are  hyfterick  Women, 
.when  they  are  not  perceived  to  breath  ? 

A.  Hyfterick 
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A.  Hyfterick  Women  are  faid,  fometimes, 
to  continue,  alive  a  great  while,  without 
breathing;  but,  I  think, they  breath  fufficienc 
lor  their  languid  Heat,  though  not  percepti¬ 
bly  ;  or  elfe  the  Air  pades  in  and  out  of  the 
Lungs  imperceptibly;  and  this  is  fufficienc 
to  preferve  them  alive; 


CHAP.  XL 

Of  the  perifaltic  Motion  of  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels. 


H/"  HAT  is  the  periftaltic  Motion  ? 

V  It  is  a  vermicular  Motion, 

b)  which  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  are 
continually  and  fucceilively  ftraitened  from 
the  Beginning  to  the  End,  and  move 
with  a  waving  Motion,  like  the  Creep- 
mg  of  Worms.  This  Motion  js  fometimes 
inverted,  and  then  it  is  call’d,  Epiftaltic; 
which  is  caufcd  by  the  violent  Influx  of  Spi¬ 
rits  into  the  Fibres,  or  the  Fibres  being  over¬ 
charged,  the  Spirits,  in  a  Manner,  flow  back 
through  them,  and,  by  inverting  their  Mo¬ 
tion,  caufe  a  Vomitincr. 

O 


R 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XII. 
Of  Nutrition. 


HAT  Is  Nutrition  ? 

A.  It  is  the  Converfion  of  our 
Food  into  the  Subftance  of  the  living  Body* 
or  the  natural  Reftoration  of  Parts  wafted* 
Nutrition  is  not  perform'd  by  Attra&ion*  not 
by  any  Juice  proceeding  from  the  Nerves*  but 
rather  by  the  Chyle.  I  take  no  Notice  here 
Of  the  Growth  of  young  Perfons  $ 

Of  the  Decays  of  Age  ; 

Of  Generation*  &c.  having  mention’d  thefe 
Things  before. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Non-naturals. 

Queftion. 

HAT  do  you  underhand  by 
the  Term  Hygiene  ? 

A.  I  mean,  the  Art  of  pre¬ 
ferving  Health. 

^  Of  how  many  Parts  does 
it  confift  ? 

A.  Three:  i.  The  Prefervation  of  prefent 
Health.  2.  How  to  avoid  Difeafes.  3.  The 
Means  of  attaining  long  Life. 

’  ’  "  K  ?  ^What 
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^  What  are  thofe  Things  you  call  Non- 
naturals  ? 

A \  They  are  thofe  Things  which  are  ne? 
ceffary  to  preferve  Health,  but  injure  it  when 
they  are  not  rightly  us’d,  or  are  vitiated. 

Q.  What  is  the  Number  and  Quality  of  the 
Non-naturals  ? 

.1  ,  * 

A .  There  are  fi x  t  i.  The  Air,  2.  Meat 
and  Drink.  3.  Motion  and  Reft.  4.  Sleep 
and  Watching.  5.  The  Excretions  and  Re¬ 
tentions.  6.  The  Paffions  of  the  Mind. 

Are  the  Non-naturals  indifferent,  either 
to  injure,  or  benefit  our  Health  ? 

A.  They  are,  according  as  they  are,  or  are 
not,  rightly  us’d  ;  and  are  a  Sort  of  Medium 
between  the  natural  Things,  and  the  Things 
contrary  to  Nature. 

How  can  the  fame  Thing  be  agreeable 
to  Nature,  and  contrary  tp  it,  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Confideration  ? 

A.  Thefe  Things,  under  the  fame  Senfe, 
appear  contradictory  ;  but,  under  a  different 
Confideration,  a  Thing  agreeable  to  Nature, 
may  be  contrary  to  Nature :  For  Inftance ; 
Animal  Motion  is  a  Thing  natural ;  in  as 
much  as  a  human  Body  hath  that  Motion  from 
Nature ;  and  Non-natural,  when  it  is  exerted 
too  far. 

6).  What  do  you  underftand  by  being  ill 
us’d,  as  here  underftood,  and  whence  does  it 
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A.  By  being  ill  us'd,  ought  to  be  unde*> 
flood  of  the  Ufe  in  the  different  Refpefl:  of 
this  or  that  Perfon  ;  or,  in  other  Terms,  what 
is  ill  apply’d  to  one,  is  rightly  us’d  by  ano¬ 
ther,  according  as  Nature  and  Cuftom  vary  in 
different  Perfons ;  to  which  much  ought  to  be 
allow'd  in  the  Ufe  of  the  Non-naturals. 

And,  indeed,  the  fame  Thing  may  be  pro¬ 
per  at  one  Time,  and  improper  at  another ; 
whence  there  are  various  Ways,  in  which 
thefe  Things  may  be  wrong  us’d  :  As  for  Ex¬ 
ample,  they  may  be  wrong  in  Quantity,  either 
too  much,  or  too  little :  Or  in  Quality ;  that 
is,  too  hot,  too  cold,  moiff,  or  dry;  or  too 
thick,  too  thin,  vifcous,  acid,  fait,  or  hard, 
&c.  or  wrong  in  the  Time  of  Eating  or 
Drinking  ;  or,  in  the  Courfe  of  Eating,  while 
this  or  that  Sort  of  Food  is  eaten  firft  or  I  aft, 
&c.  as  will  be  better  underftaod  when  we  fhali 
treat  on  each  of  the  Non-naturals  feparately. 

^  In  what  Manner  are  the  Non-naturals 
call’d  neceffary. 

A.  According  to  their  general  Heads,  but 
not  their  particular  Species;  fo  Food  in  gene¬ 
ral  is  neceffary,  but  not  this  or  that  particular 
Sort ;  but  how  neceffary  the  Non-naturals  are, 
will  fufficiently  appear  from  what  we  (hall 
fay  under  each  particular  Head. 
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CHAP.  II. 

if  ,  •  .  «T 

Of  the  Air , 

T*  TOW  do  we  confider  the  Air? 

jT  i  We  confider  the  Air  not  by  itfelf, 
fimply  and  alone,  but  as  it  furrounds  us ;  that 
is,  as  it  has  various  Corpufcles  mix’d  with  it, 
with  which  it  may  affedl:  us. 

£>.  How  many  Ways  does  it  aftedt  our 
Bodies  ? 

A.  In  a  double  Manner,  outwardly  and  in¬ 
wardly,  and  either  Way  again  varioufly,  ei¬ 
ther  by  itfelf,  or  whether  mix’d  with  other 
Corpufcles. 

Q.  Can  the  Air  affedt  us  by  the  Corruption 
of  its  own  proper  Subftance  ? 

A.  If  the  Air  is  full  of  watery  Vapours,  it 
moiftens  the  Body  ;  if  the  Air  is  mix’d  with  a 
fubtle  iEther  ftrongly  mov’d,  it  greatly  heats 
us ;  if  it  is  mix’d  with  certain  Narcotics,  as  it 
happens  in  fome  Places,  it  will  affedt  us  with 
jDrowfinefs,  with  a  deadly  Sleep,  and  with 
fudden  Death  ;  if  it  is  infedied  with  a  pefti- 
lential  Contagion,  it  will  give  us  the  Plague. 

si.  Are  we  not  more  affedled  by  the  Air, 
than  by  our  Food  ? 

A.  As  they  adt  in  different  Ways,  we  can¬ 
not  fo  eafily  judge  in  this  Matter  $  but  it  is 

certains 
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certain,  we  are  greatly  aftefted  by  both  ;  and, 
indeed,  more  conftantly,  and  for  a  Continu¬ 
ance,  by  the  Air,  than  by  our  Aliments  ;  for 
we  can  fcarcely  fubfift  a  Moment  without  Air. 

What  Effect  hath  the  Air  upon  us  ? 

A.  It  tempers  the  Heat  of  our  Blood ;  for, 
without  the  Air,  we  ftiould  foon  be  fuffocated. 

^  What  Air  is  beft  for  our  Health  ? 

A.  Clear  Air,  fann’d  by  wholfome  Winds, 
and  not  infefted  with  ill  Smells  from  Carcafles, 
Common  Shores,  and  other  putrid  and  cor¬ 
rupt  Vapours  and  Exhalations. 

6).  Do  not  different  Ages,  and  different 
Connitutions,  require  a  different  Air  ? 

A .  In  a  temperate  Body,  the  Air  fhould  be 
temperate;  in  a  cold  Temperament,  a  warm 
Air  is  beft  ;  and  the  Contrary  in  different 
Conftitutions. 

^  Under  the  Article  of  Air,  do  you  not 
comprehend  the  Winds,  the  Stars,  and  their 
Effefls  on  the  human  Syffem ;  and  alfo  the 
Seafons  of  the  Year  ? 

A .  Yes,  I  do. 

What  is  the  Wind? 

A .  The  Wind  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  Air, 
with  the  Exhalations  and  Vapours,  contain’d 
in  it,  put  in  Motion  about  the  Earth. 

j^.  Of  what  Ufe  is  the  Wind  ? 

A .  It  preferves  the  Air,  which  otherwife 
would  putrify,  and  difperfes  thofe  Vapours 
that  would  render  it  corrupt. 

How 
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g).  How  many  Winds  do  the  Seamen  reckori 
in  their  Compafs  ? 

A.  Some  reckon  24 ;  fome  1 6  ;  others  1 2  j 
but  they  are  commonly  reckoned  32. 

gl  Which  are  the  Winds  call’d  the  Cardinal 
Points  ? 

A .  They  are  four,  viz.  Firft,  the  Norths 
which,  in  our  Clime,  or  Region,  is  cold  and 
dry.  ,  - 

Secondly,  the  South,  which  is  hot  and  moifb 

Thirdly,  the  Eaft,  which  is  hot  and  dry. 

Fourthly,  the  Weft,  which  is  cold  and 
moift. 

What  may  be  faid  of  the  Salubrity  of 
the  Winds  ? 

A .  The  South  Wind,  in  our  Region,  is 
very  unhealthy,  bringing  on  Torpors,  Drow- 
finefs,  &c.  and  oppreffing  both  the  animal 
and  vital  A£fions.  It  is  likewife  obfervable; 
here,  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  Winds, 
blowing  long,  have  a  malignant  influence. 

^  What  may  be  faid  of  the  Eaft  Wind  ? 

A*  In  the  Morning,  with  us,  the  Eaft  Wind 
is  very  pure  and  rare,  as,  at  that  Time,  it 
blows  from  that  Quarter  where  the  Sun  rifes. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  W eft  Wind  when 
it  blows  in  the  Evening. 

6>.  What  do  you  call  a  Region  ? 

A.  It  is  a  Part  of  the  Earth,  on  which  the 
Solar  Rays  fall  either  more  dire&ly,  or  ob¬ 
liquely,  or  is  remarkably  diftinfl,  for  fome 
peculiar  Quality. 

How 
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How  are  the  Regions  divided? 

A.  They  are  principally  five:  Firft,  the 
Equino&ial  Region,  fituate  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  Line. 

Secondly,  the  North  ;  under  which  we  in* 
elude  that  Space  between  the  Circle  of  Cancer > 
and  the  Artie  Pole. 

Thirdly,  the  Southern,  or  that  Space  be* 
tween  the  Circle  of  Capricorn  and  the  Antar* 
tic  Pole. 

Fourthly,  the  Eaftern. 

Fifthly,  the  Weftern. 

^5  What  Changes  hath  the  Air  from  the 
Stars  ? 

A.  The  Stars  have  their  Changes  from  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  efpecially  in  the  Solftices ; 
upon  which  you  may  read  Dr.  Mead's  Trea- 
tife,  De  imperio  Solis  &  Lima. 

How  is  the  Air  chang’d  in  Spring,  Au¬ 
tumn,  Summer,  and  Winter? 

A.  In  the  Spring,  we  find  the  Air  receives 
a  remarkable  Change,  becaufe  the  Sun  begins 
to  fhine  upon  our  Part  of  the  Earth  with  more 
direfl  Rays ;  and  becaufe  certain  a&ive  Prin¬ 
ciples  are  communicated  to  the  Air,  by  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  which  lay  dormant,  in  the 
Bofom  of  the  Earth,  all  the  Winter;  by 
which  Means  the  Air  being  heated,  is 
broken  into  many  Parts  ;  and,  as  it  is  more 
and  more  attenuated  by  the  gradual  Heat  of 
the  Sun,  through  its  encreas’d  Motion,  re¬ 
quires  more  Space,  is  more  direftly  oppos’d 
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to  the  Rays  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Air  is  there¬ 
by  more  ratified. 

<3.  What  farther  EfFefls  hath  this  vernal 
Air  ? 

A.  ,  A s  we  breath  and  are  furrounded  by 
this  Air,  impregnated  with  much  fubtile 
Matter,  and  other  various  Particles,  it  gives  a 
greater  Motion  to  the  Blood,  and  yielding 
more  fubtile  Matter  to  the  grofler  Blood, 
makes  it  more  fluid,  by  which  we  are  render’d 
more  lively,  and  better  difpofed  to  perform 
all  the  A&ions  of  Life. 

6).  What  do  you  remark  farther  of  this 
vernal  Air  ? 

A .  If  any  Obftruflions  are  form’d  in  the 
Winter  Time,  they  are  remov’d  by  the  greater 
inward  Effervefcence  of  the  Blood ;  the  Mat* 
ter  obftrufted,  and  obftru&ing,  are  again 
mingled  with  the  Blood  5  and,  as  the  Mafs  of 
Blood  is  thereby  depraved,  they  bring  on 
Agues,  and  other  Diflempers. 

Obferve,  firft,  we  (hall  eafily  underftand 
thefe  Things,  if  we  confider  the  differenc 
Temper  of  the  Air,  now  hot,  and  then  cold; 
the  Blood  is  hereby  more  or  lefs  heated; 
and,  from  thefe  difagreeing  Motions,  Coagu¬ 
lations  and  Obftruflions  often  arife. 

Obferve,  Secondly,  the  Air  is  moft  whol- 
fome  in  Marchy  in  April ,  and  May ,  by  how 
ipuch  nearer  the  Beginning  of  Summer,  fo 
much  is  the  Air  more  temperate,  and  the 

State 
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State  of  the  Humours  in  the  Body  more  per¬ 
fect. 

Obferve,  Thirdly,  that  in  July  and  Augujl , 
the  Air  is  exceftively  hot,  and  therefore  un¬ 
healthy  ,  for  the  Blood  being  hereby  fup- 
ply’d  with  corrupt  Particles,  both  from  the 
Air  and  Earth,  the  regular  Union  of  the 
Humours  are  diftipated,  and  the  finer  Parts, 
which  were  of  greater  Confequence  in  the 
animal  Oeconomy,  pafs  oft' by  infenfible  Per- 
fpiration  ;  and,  by  their  Lofs,  the  Blood  is 
corrupted. 

Obferve,  Fourthly,  that  in  Autumn  Fevers, 
and  other  Difeafes  prevail ;  for  in  Augujl  the 
Effervefcence  of  the  Blood  is  continued  ;  but  in 
September ,  through  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Air, 
fuddenly  thickening  the  Humours,  various 
Obftruftions,  and  malignant  Fevers,  arife \ 
becaufe,  in  the  former  Seafon,  the  Blood  was 
deprived  of  its  Spirits.  To  this  we  may  add 
the  Fruits  that  are  eaten  raw,  the  Juices  of 
which  can  neither  be  digefted  by  the  Ferment 
of  tfie  Stomach,  nor  by  the  Acid  inthe  Blood, 
but  rather  corrupts  it ;  from  whence  proceed 
the  Fevers  and  Fluxes,  which  generally  reign 
at  this  Time. 

(The  SUMMER.) 

This  happens  more  fo,  if  the  Summer  has 
been  very  hot,  and  abounded  in  Fruits. 

S3  -  (WIN- 
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(WINTER.) 

The  Winter’s  cold  Air  does  not  totally  fup- 
prefs  the  Effervefcence  of  the  Humours,  but 
leaves  fufficient  for  better  performing  all  the 
vital  Aftions ;  for  the  Tranfpiration  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours  in  Winter  is  lefs,  thro’  the  greater  PreF 
fure  of  the  condens’d  Air  that  furrounds  us ; 
but,  being  confin’d  in  the  Body,  renders  the 
Mafs  more  fluid,  and  fitter  to  ferment. 

The  Ferment  of  the  Stomach  is  fharper, 
and  more  plentiful,  fo  that  it  will  eafily  digeft 
the  harder  Kinds  of  Food. 

Winter  is  difadvantageous  to  the  Aged  and 
Decay’d,  becaufe  of  their  little  Warmth;  but 
healthy  to  younger  Perfons ;  and,  fometimes, 
to  Cacheftics. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  Meat  and  Drink. 

^.WHAT  is  Meat? 

*  *  A,  Meat  is  the  more  folid  and- 
grofler  Food,  chiefly  to  fatisfy  Hunger. 

^  Why  do  you  fay  chiefly  ? 

A .  Becaufe  fome  thinner  Kinds  of  Meat 
may,  in  fome  Meafure,  allay  Thirft,  as  the 
thicker  Sorts  of  Drink  may  appeafe  Hunger. 
The  Neeeffity  of  thefe  Things,  and  how  eafi- 
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ly  we  are  hurt  by  them,  is  well  known  to  all 
Perfons. 

Q.  Are  there  various  Differences  in  Foods? 

A.  There  are ;  for  fome  have  good  or  bad 
Juices,  or  are  of  lighter  or  harder  Digeftion, 
containing  much  or  little  Nourifhment. 

^  Which  is  the  belt,  and  which  the  worft 
Food  ? 

A  .The  beft,  is  that  which  contains  good  Juices, 
of  eafy  Digeftion,  and  containing  the  molt 
Chyle  ;  and  the  Contrary  to  thefe  is  the  worft. 

6).  Which  is  the  beft  Bread  ? 

A .  That  is  the  beft,  which  is  made  of  good 
Wheat,  of  which  there  are  three  Kinds, 
white,  fecond,  and  brown  ;  there  is  alfo  a  Sort 
made  of  Rye  ;  but  this  is  harder  and  blacker, 
and  fits  heavy  upon  the  Stomach. 

.5.  Which  is  the  beft  Fleih  ? 

A .  Of  Quadrupeds,  V eal #  is  the  beft  ;  after 
that,  Mutton  and  Kid.  Of  Birds, 
Chickens,  Capons,  Pidgeons,  and  Partridge^, 
are  the  beft. 

Which  do  you  reckon  good  Fifh? 

A.  Of  Sea  Fifh,  the  Cod,  Sole,  &c.  of  Ri¬ 
ver  Fifh,  the  Perch,  the  Trout,  and  Gudgeon : 
Of  the  Produce  of  Animals,  we  have  Milk 
and  Eggs ;  and  of  Fruits,  Figs  and  Raifins. 

Obferve,  from  what  has  been  laid, 
that  the  Foods  here  mentioned  are  not  beft 
and  molt  wholfome  for  all  forts  of  Perfons 

pro- 

*  I  think  here  the  Author’s  Tafle  has  mifled  him,  Mutton 
being  looked  on  as  the  molt  perfpirauve,  and  eafy  of  Digeltion, 
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promifcuoufly ;  nor  is  there  any  that  agrees 
with  every  Perfon  ;  but  every  one  is  to  con- 
fider  which  agrees  beft  with  them ;  for  thofe 
who  have  ftrong  Stomachs,  or  labour  much 
(as  Plowmen,  Soldiers,  and  Seamen)  find  Beef 
and  Pork  beft,  becaufe  they  produce  a  more 
folid  and  thicker  Blood,  which  carries  a  great 
deal  of  Nourifhment,  and  is  not  fo  eafily 
wafted. 

You  mentioned  Fifh  before,  what  Sort 
of  Blood  do  they  afford. 

A.  Though  many  People  think  Fifh  un- 
wholfome,  yet  they  afford  a  Blood  of  a  good 
and  middle  Confidence ;  they  are  light  of  Di- 
geftion,  if  taken  from  clear  Waters,  and  good 
for  thofe  of  a  phlegmatick  Conftitution. 

3^  What  Order  fhould  we  obferve  in  our 
Meats  ? 

A.  Thofe  more  folid  are  generally  eaten 
firft,  .becaufe  they  fooner  imbibe  the  Acid 
that  lies  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Stomach,  and 
are  of  harder  Digeftion.  As  to  my  felf,  f  am 
of  Opinion,  that  all  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Food 
we  take  are  confufedly  mix’d  together  in  the 
Stomach,  and  that  the  Order  of  Eating  is  not. 
long  preferv’d. 

When  is  the  beft  Time  to  eat  ? 

A-  When  we  are  hungry,  and  the  Stomach 
empty,  Obferve,  that  fome  Perfons  have  a 
Senfation  of  Hunger  when  the  Stomach  is  full, 
through  the  great  Quantity,  or  Sharpnefs,  of 
the  Acid*  which  is  not  natural  Hunger,  and 
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this  is  to  be  fupprefs’d  by  Medicines,  rather 
than  Diet. 

^  How  many  times  a  Day  fhould  we  eat? 

A.  This  cannot  be  faid  in  general :  Bilious 
Perfons,  bccaufe  their  Hunger  is-  more  frequent 
and  they  are  of  a  drier  Nature,  may  eat  mo¬ 
derately  three  or  four  times  a  Day  :  Phlegma- 
tick  Perfons,  once  a  Day,  becaufe  they  bear 
Hunger  better,  and  do  not  wafte  fo  much 
Blood  :  Melancholy  Perfons,  may  eat  twice 
or  thrice  a  Day,  becaufe  of  their  Acidity: 
Thofe  of  a  Sanguine  Complexion,  lhould  ab- 
ferve  a  Medium. 

What  Quantity  are  we  to  eat  ? 

A.  Sufficient  to  fatisfy  Hunger,  without 
loading  the  Stomach  ;  the  Quantity  of  Meats 
are  to  be  varied  according  to  the  Difference  of 
Conftitution,  Strength  and  Age ;  one  Quan¬ 
tity  agrees  beft  with  the  Flower  of  Age,  ano¬ 
ther  with  old  Age;  the  Weak,  the  Strong, 
the  Healthy,  the  Sick,  the  Bilious,  the  Phleg¬ 
matic,  thole  who  labour,  and  thofe  who 
ftudy,  all  require  different  Quantities  of  Food. 

It  is  better  to  eat  rather  too  much,  than  too 
fparingly,  and  rather  to  allow  fomething  to 
the  Gratification  of  the  Palate,  than  barely  to 
fatisfy  Neceffity  and  mere  Hunger.  It  is  alfo 
good  to  obferve  that  Rule  which  Cel/us  gives 
in  his  Precepts,  as  the  Secret  of  prolonging 
Life,  and  preferving  Health  ;  that  every  one 
fhould  ufe  Contraries,  by  Turns,  and  often 
Change  the  Method  of  Diet ;  but  always  in¬ 
clining 
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dining  to  the  moft  favourable  Extreme  ;  thaC 
is,  flhbuld  fometimes  ufe  a  plentiful,  and  fome- 
times  a  fpare  Diet ;  but  moft  frequently  a 
plentiful  Diet.  For  thus  the  Stomach,  by 
Degrees,  is  accuftomed  to  bear  little  Excefles, 
without  Trouble,  and  can  alfo  digeft  more. 

6).  What  ought  to  be  the  Quality  of  the 
Food  in  different  Conftitutions. 

A .  The  Quality  of  the  Food  ought  to  be 
varied  according  to  the  Difference  of  Confti- 
tution,  Age,  l  ime,  and  Cuftom :  So  thofe 
who  are  hot  and  dry,  require  cold  and  moift 
Food;  Children  fofter  than  young  and  full 
grown  Perfons ;  in  Summer  colder  than  Win¬ 
ter:  And,  la-ftly,  for  thofe  who  are  us'd  to' it, 
ftrong  fyleats  are  better  than  the  weaker  Kind* 
Boil’d  Meats  are  eafier  djgefted  than  roafted, 
for  they  are  fofter  ;  but  roalx  Meats  are  more 
nourifhing,  becaule  they  abound  more  with 
niandous  Juices,  as  appears  upon  being  cut 
with  a  Knife,  for  they  have  an  outward  Craft 
that  p  refer  ves.  the  inward  Moifture,  which  is 
dilperied  in  the  Broth  of  boil’d  Meats;  there¬ 
fore  roaft  Meats  are  belt  for  thofe  that  ufe 
Labour  and  Exercife,  and  boil’d  Meats  for  the 
Sedentary.  But  whether  Chylification  is  bet¬ 
ter  perform’d  by  Day,  than  by  Night,  and 
whether  it  is  beft  to  eat  moft  at  Dinner,  or 
Supper ;  and  whether  the  Food  pafles  out  of 
the  Stomach  in  the  fame  Order  it  is  received 
into  it ;  and  alfo  why  we  are  cold  after  Eating, 
&c.  may  be  feen  where  I  treat  of  Chylirication. 

N.  B.  Re- 
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N.  B.  Review  the  Article  of  Chylificatioa 
in  Phyfiology,  Part  I.  Chap.  VIII. 

£).  What  is  Drink  ? 

A.  It  is  a  thin,  liquid  Aliment,  for  allay¬ 
ing  Thirft.  -  :  "  :  '  j  “ 

Mention  fome  Kinds  of  Drink. 

A .  The  principal  Kinds  are  Water,  Wine, 
Hydromel,  or  Mead  and  Beer. 

£K  Is  there  any  Nourifhment  in  Water  ? 

A.  There  is  ;  for  many  Men  live  tolerably 
well  with  Water  only  for  Drink,  and  feem  to 
be  refrefhed  after  drinking  it:  And  further 
you  may  obferve,  that  Fifh  will  live  upon 
Water  in  an  earthen  Vefiel,  and  even  grow 
bigger;  and  it  appears  that  Plants  receive 
their  Nourifhment  from  Water,  as  their  Growth 
often  exceeds,  in  Weight,  the  Earth  the  Vef- 
fel  contains  in  which  they  are  planted. 

£)•  What  Kind  of  Water  is  beft  ? 

A.  There  are  many  Kinds  of  Water  j  but 
the  belt  is  Spring  Water,  that  is  clear  and 
fweet,  without  any  Tafte,  and  in  Colour  like 
the  Air.  Some  judge  of  the  Goodnefs  of 
Water  by  its  Lightnefs ;  but  this  is  not  to  be 
undemood  of  its  Weight  in  a  Ballance  ;  for 
frequently  bad  Water  is  lighter  than  that 
which  is  better ;  that  is  the  beft  Water,  which 
is  grateful  to  the  Stomach  and  Bowels.  Vide 
Dr.  Martin,  Lifer ,  and  other  Authors,  who 
have  wrote  entirely  upon  this  Subject. 

£>.  What  is  Wine ;  what  are  its  Kinds;  and 
what  are  its  Effects  ? 


T 


A.  Wine 
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A.  Wine  is  a  Juice  exprefs’d  from  Grapes  ' 
^There  are  various  Sorts  of  Wine,  and  they 
differ  in  Heat,  Flavour,  Tafie,  Thicknefs, 
Thinnels,  and  Age.  Wine  is  hot  and  dry, 
unlefs  it  is  unripe,  as  Verjuice,  for  this  is  cold. 
The  beft  Wine,  is  that  which  is  not  fo  auftere, 
or  fweet,  but  a  Medium  between  both.  Sweet 
Wine  is  very  nourifhing,  is  Food  for  the  Bread, 
but  generates  Bile  :  Rough  Wine,  on  the  Con¬ 
trary,  hurts  the  Bread:,  and  is  very  aftringent. 
Fragrant  Wines  wonderfully  raife  the  Spirits, 
but  afterwards  make  the  Head  ach.  White 
Wine  ftrengthens  the  Stomach,  and  other 
Parts,  and  improves  the  Blood :  But  Red 
Wine  generates  Blood,  and  nourifhes  more, 
but  caufes  Obftruflfions :  A  thin  Wine  is  more 
opening  than  a  heavy  one,  and  looner  paffes 
off,  but  is  not  fo  nourifhing. 

New  Wine,  or  Mud,  is  not  fo  hot  as  old 
Wine,  but  breeds  Flatulencies,  unlefs  it  purges 
the  Belly.  Old  Wine  affefts  the  Head  more. 
Rhenifh  Wine,  by  its  great  Crudity  and  Thin- 
nefs,  beyond  all  others,  eadly  excites  the  Hu¬ 
mours  to  a  Flux,  and  feparates  them  crude 
from  the  Mafs,  and  hereby  caufes  the  Gout. 

^  What  is  Beer,  its  Kinds,  and  Qualities  ? 

A.  Beer  is  made  of  Water,  Malt,  and  Hops, 
brew’d  together ;  Flops  are  added,  becaufe  it 
preferves  the  Beer,  and  purifies  the  Blood  $ 
and,  according  to  their  different  Quantity,  is 
called  Beer,  or  Ale* 


That 
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That  Beer  is  moft  wholiome,  which  is  well 
boil’d  and  wrought ;  for  if  it  is  not  well 
wrought,  it  breeds  Obflru&ions,  and  caufes 
Gripings.  Some  Beer  is  Wronger,  other  fmal- 
ler,  according  to  the  Quantity  of  Malt  in 
each;  iome  is  higher  colour’d,  and  another 
paler,  according  as  it  is  boil’d  a  longer  or 
Ihorter  Time.. 

What  is  Mulfa,  or  Hydromel  ? 

Mulfa,  or  Hydromel,  is  made  of  Wa¬ 
ter  and  Honey  ;  one  Kind  has  much  Honey, 
another  little.;  one  Kind  is  boil’d  and  feum’d, 

;  another  Sort  is  made  only  by  (landing  in  the 
Sun,  but  this  is  cruder,  and  occafions  Obstruc¬ 
tions;  that  which  iY  boil’d,  is  grateful  to  the 
.  Breaft,  and  good  to  remove  Obftruclions. 

Q.,  What  is  Cyder,  or  Wine  of  .Apples? 

sL  It  is  made  of  the  Juice  of  Apples,  ei- 
l  ther  acid,  or  fweet,  fquezed  out  by  a  Prefs, 

:  or  Mill,  and.afterwards. fermented  and  cleans’d 
I  from  the  faxes  like  Wine,  I  his  Liquor  i$ 

I  cold,  but  warmer,  if  made  from  fweet  Fruit: 

I  It  is  pleafant,  but  affe&s  the  Head. 

5c,  How  much,  and  in  what  Manner,  are 
I  we  to  drink  ? 

We  ought  to  drink  a  fufficient  Quantity 
!  to  moiften  our  Meat;  for  the  dry  Food  is  not 
I  jo  well  diflolved,  becaufe  the  Acid  of  the 
!  Stomach  does  not  penetrate  it  thoroughly. 

On  the  Contrary,  if  we  drink  too  much, 
l  the  Acid  is  too  much  difiolv’d  and  weakened, 

;  is  carried  out  ol  the  Stomach  before  the 

Meat, 
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Meat,  which  floats  in  the  Stomach,  and  fo  its 
Diflolution  is  hindred. 

Bat  it  is  beft  to  drink  a  little,  often,  between 
Eating,  than  to  drink  one,  or  two  large 
Draughts  at  the  End  of  a  Meal ;  for  by  this 
Means  the  Aliments  are  better  mingled,  and 
Digeftion  aflifted. 

But  I  am  not  fo  rigorous  as  fome,  in  for¬ 
bidding  the  leaft  Draught  of  Liquor  before 
Meals,  especially  where  the  Stomach  is  dry, 
for  that  Liquor  is  as  well  mingled  with  the 
Aliments,  as  if  it  was  taken  after  eating  a 
little  ;  but  it  is  not  good  to  drink  before  Eat¬ 
ing,  becaufe  it  wafhes  the  Acid  out  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  before  the  Meat  comes  into  it. 

Drinking  after  Dinner  is  condemn’d  by 
many,  but  very  few  abftain  from  it ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  it  difturbs  the  Chylification,  and 
wafhes  oft’  the  Acid  that  is  employ’d  in  per¬ 
fecting  the  Chyle. 

Yet  we  may  fafely  drink  a  little  after  Din¬ 
ner,  if  the  Digeftion  is  over,  or  almoft  finifh’d, 
and  efpecially  if  we  are  very  thirfty. 

^  Is  the  Excefs  in  Meat,  or  Drink,  of 
worft  Confequence  ? 

I  reply,  that  it  is  moft  dangerous  to  ex¬ 
ceed  in  Eating,  for  it  fo  relaxes  the  Fibres  of 
the  Stomach,  by  a  daily  Expanfion,  that  af¬ 
terwards  it  will  not  digeft  the  Food  ;  and  alfo 
becaufe  it  leaves  after  it  more  Crudities; 
whence  follow  Obftru&ions,  vitiated  Concoc¬ 
tions, 
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tions,  &c.  but  Excefs  in  Drink,  as  it  fooner 
pafl'es  through  the  Body,  fo  the  Eftetts  of  it 

may  be  fooner  remedied,  and  carried  oft'. 

% 

j  »  -  '  *  *  >4 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Sleep  and  W (itching. 


HAT  is  Sleep  ? 

A.  Sleep  is  the  common  and! 
ordinary  Indilpofition  of  the  Senfes  to  Action. 

Why  do  you  add  common  ? 

A .  That  I  may  exclude  the  Apoplexy,  Le¬ 
thargy,  &c. 

3^  What  is  the  Caufe  of  Sleep? 

A.  Sleep  is  a  Relaxation  of  the  Fibres,  of 
which  the  Brain  is  chiefly  compos’d,  fo  that 
the  Motions  then  impreffed  on  the  Organs  of 
the  five  external  Senies,  cannot  be  propagated 
to  the  Seat  of  the  Soul,  and  be  there  known 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Motion  given  to  a 
String  unbraced,  is  not  fo  readily  promoted, 
as  if  it  was  wound  up  ftrongly. 

3^  What  is  the  Caufe  of  Sleep,  and  whence 
does  it  proceed  ? 

A .  It  proceeds  from  the  animal  Spirits  not 
fbfficiently  inflating  and  expanding  thofe  fine 
Tubes,  either  through  their  failing  entirely, 
or  through  their  Sluggifhnefs  and  Fixation. 

So, 
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go,  according,  to  this  Account,  after  Labour 
we  are  inclin’d  to  Sleep  for  Want  of  Spirits 
(unlefs  the  Spirits  are  preternaturally  active)  We 
are  affe&ed  in  like  Manner  after  taking  Opium, 
or  other  Narcotics,  becaufe  fuch  Things,  with 
their  volatile,  oleous  Quality,  feize  and  fix 
the  Spirits.  Laftly,  after  Eating  and  Drink¬ 
ing  we  are  commonly  inclin’d  to  Sleep,  be¬ 
caufe  then  the  Moifture  of  the  Brain  is  en- 
creas’d,  which  relaxes  the  Fibres  ;  and,  perhaps, 
alfo  becaufe  the  Vapours  do  give  fome  Ob- 
ftrudftion  to  the  Spirits.  Yet :  there  are  fome 
Perfons  who,  after  drinking  plentifully  ^'(un- 
lefs; the  Wine  contains  fome  narcotic  Quality) 
fleep  uneafy,  becaufe  the  Spirits  are  inflam’d 
by  the  H£at,  and .  rendered  more  fervid. 

The  Neceilky  of  Sleep,  to  fupport  Life, 
appears  from  hence  ;  that  we  cannot  live 
without'  it,  as  it  recovers  the  animal  Spirits 
which  are  wafted  in  waking,  .by  the  Opera¬ 
tion  of  the  external  Senfes  and  animal  Mo¬ 
tion  ;  not  that  we  generate  more  Spirits  {leap¬ 
ing  than  waking  (for  I  believe  we  generate 
moll:  Spirits  waking,  through  the  greater 
Motion  of  the  Blood,  and  Tenfion  and  Poro- 
fity  of  the  Brain)  but  becaufe  fo  many  Spirits 
are  not,  wafted  in  Sleep,  when  we  are  without 
Senfe  and  voluntary  Motion  :  But  Sleep  ought? 
to  be  moderate  ;  that  is,  in  Proportion  to  eve¬ 
ry  Perfon’s  Conftitution  and  Confumption  of 
Spirits. 

.  £>.  What 

f  Thefe  are  Perfons  of  fanguine  and  bilious  Conftitutions, 
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£>.  What  is  the-Eftefl:  of  common  and  mo¬ 
derate  Sleep  ;  .  •*  u:  ■{ 

J.  It  ftrengthens  and  moiftens  the  Body* 
and  makes  Men  a&ive  in  their  feveral  Em¬ 
ployments  ;  but  too  much  Sleep  dulls  the  Spi¬ 
rits,  moiftens  and  relaxes  the  Brain  too  much* 
and  makes  Men  ftupid  and  heavy;  and,  on 
the  Contrary,  too  little  Sleep  deftroys  Moif- 
ture,  emaciates  and  weakens  the  Body.  That 
Sleep  gives  Moifture  to  the  Body,  no  one  will 
think  ftrange  ;  for  by  the  lefler  Influx  of  Spi¬ 
rits  in  Sleep,  all  the  Parts  are  relaxed,  and 
therefore  the  Pores  more  open  ;  and  alfo  the 
Heat  being  lefs  in  Sleep,  there  is  not  fo  great 
a  Wafte  of  the  Humours. 

That  we  have  lefs  Heat  in  the  Time  of 
Sleep,  f  have  prov’d,  where  I  treat  of  natural 
Heat ;  but  that  the  animal  Spirits  do  not  flow 
equally  into  the  Habit  of  the  Body,  fleeping 
or  waking,  proceeds  from  this,  that  then  the 
animal  Alotions  gradually  decreafe,  becaufe 
nothing  involuntary  determines  the  Soul  to 
fend  the  Spirits  into  the  Mufcles ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Mufcles  of  the  whole  Habit  are  only 
fup  plied  with  that  Proportion  of  Spirits,  which 
is  conftantly  fent  forth  by  the  Brain,  upon  their 
being  newly  formed  there,  and  which  conti¬ 
nually  flow’s  forth  flowly  into  the  Nerves  for 
the  Performance  of  their  neceflary  ATions. 

Q,  In  what  State  is  the  Soul  in  true  Sleep? 

./A  In  true  Sleep,  the  Soul  ought  to  be  as 
confcious  of  nothing,  and,  in  a  Manner,  ftu- 

•  pi  fled. 
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pified,  that  is,  at  leaft,  not  to  perform  an y 
notable  Operations ;  and  if  at  any  Time  we 
talk  and  reafon  in  our  Sleep,  or  get  up  and 
walk  in  a  Dream,  as  fome  People  do,  that 
Sleep  is  imperfect  and  difturbed;  fo  we  fee 
fuch  Perfons  are  fcarcely  more  refrefhed  by  it, 
than  if  they  had  been  awake. 

Many  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Soul  always 
thinks,  and  affirm,  that  its  Eflence  confifls  in 
Thought,  fo  that  without  it,  it  would  ceafe 
to  be ;  but  that  the  Thought  is  weaker,  or 
only  lefs  perceptible  to  us,  wherefore  it  always 
thinks  fomerhing,  in  an  apopleTick  Fit,  and 
even  in  the  Foetus,  that  otherwife  it  is  not  in¬ 
telligible  how  the  Soul  can  be  determined  to 
think  by  a  corporeal  Subftance,  becaufe  then 
the  more  ignoble  Caufe  would  produce  the 
more  noble  ErTedls. 

The  vital  Actions  continue  neverthelefs  in 
Sleep,  u  e .  the  Motion  of  the  Heart,  the  pe- 
riftaldc  Motion,  Digeftion,  &c.  becaule  thefe 
are  perform’d  independent  of  the  Soul,  and 
chiefly  by  the  Spirits  flowing  from  the  Cere¬ 
bellum,  which  are  not  governed  by  the  Soul. 

How  do  we  take  found  and  quiet  Sleep  ? 

A .  Sound  and  quiet  Sleep  is  conveniently 
taken  at  Night,  in  a  foft  Bed  for  thin  and  dry 
Conftitutions,  and  in  harder  Beds  for  thole 
who  are  fat,  with  the  Head  higher  or  lower, 
according  as  the  Parts  of  the  Body  are  afte&ed 
with  fuch  or  fuch  a  particular  Way  of  Lying. 
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Q.  Is  Sleep  in  the  Day  fo  unwholfome  as 
fome  People  imagine? 

A.  Many  forbid  Sleep  in  the  Day,  and 
chiefly  after  Dinner,  as  if  it  hurt  the  Head, 
and  dull’d  the  Senfes;  but  l  do  not  think  it 
fo  bad,  efpecially  in  thole  who  are  accuftom’d 
to  it  ;  for  by  this  Means  the  Spirits  and 
Strength,  that  were  wafted  with  Labour  and 
Care,  are  recruited  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  now 
become  a  Cuftom,  among  moft  of  the  higheft 
Rank,  to  deep  a  little  alter  Dinner;  and  they 
find  Benefit  by  it.  And  there  appears  no 
Reafon  why  it  Ihould  be  worfe  than  at  Night, 
unlefs  we  may  fay  it  hinders  the  Night’s  Reft, 
and  makes  it  troubled  and  uneafy. 

How  long  are  we  to  indulge  ourfelves 
in  Sleeping  ? 

A.  The  Time  of  Sleep  Ihould  be  commonly 
feven  Hours ;  for  in  that  Time  the  Digeftion 
is,  tor  the  major  Part,  perform’d,  and  the 
Chyle  diftributed,  to  fupply  the  Wafte  of  the 
Spirits  and  Humours. 

A  longer  Time  of  Sleep  is  convenient  for 
fome,  and  a  fhorter  for  others  ;  lo  more  Sleep 
is  convenient  for  Children  ;  becaufe,  thro’  the 
Thinnefs  of  their  Skin,  they  perlpire  much  ; 
and  alio,  becaufe  they  are  naturally  very 
moift :  More  Sleep  is  alio  neceflary  for  the 
Aged,  the  Bilious,  and  Dry,  becaufe  it  moift- 
ens  the  Body,  and  reftores  the  Spirits  ;  the  Fat 
and  Fhlegmatick  require  lefs  Sleep;  alfo  thofe 
who  are  weary,  ought  to  deep  longer. 

H  What 
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^  Which  Side  is  it  faefl:  to  fleep  on  ? 

A.  This  depends  chiefly  upon  Cuftom. 

.9.  What  is  Waking? 

*  A .  Waking  is  the  neareft  Difpofition  of  the 
outward  Senfes  to  Aftion  ;  I  do  not  fay 
it  is  the  Aftion  of  the  Senfes,  becaufe  I 
think  a  Perfon  may  be  actually  awake 
if  he  was  fhut  up  in  a  Cave,  where  he 
fhould  neither  fee,  hear,  fmell,  tafte,  nor  feel ; 
or  where  he  fhould  not  attentively  think  of 
any  Thing,  and  yet  fuch  a  Perfon  could  not 
be  truly  laid  to  be  afleep ;  or  elfe  we  ought 
to  fay,  that  Waking  is  the  Operation  itfelf  of 
the  outward  Senfes,  and  Sleep  its  Ceflation. 

^  What  is  the  Caufe  of  Waking  ? 

A .  It  is  a  due  Tenfion  of  the  Fibres  of  the 
Nerves,  efte£ted  by  the  Influx  of  the  Spirits, 
fo  that  the  Motion  imprefled  upon  the  Organs 
of  the  external  Senfes  may  be  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  to  the  Seat  of  the  Soul,  and  there  per¬ 
ceived  ;  whence  thofe  are  troubled  with  obfti- 
nate  Watchings,  who  have  the  Spirits  too 
fvviftly  moved  in  the  Brain,  as  in  Fevers, 
Want  of  Food,  Frenzy,  whether  they  are  in 
ihemfelves  too  hot,  lively,  or  paflionate,  or 
whether  they  have  a  Mixture  of  thefe. 

What  Inconveniencies  are  produced  by 
immoderate  Watching  ? 

A.  Too  much  Watching,  by  evaporating  the 
Moifture  of  the  Body,  renders  it  thin  and  dry, 
and  introduces  Crudities,  and  weakens  the 
Brain* 
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C  H  A  P.  V. 

Of  Motion  and  Reft. 

J  4  it1  ! 

&  WHAT\  is  meant  here  by  Motion  ? 

o  y  A.  Motion  here  is  taken  for  La* 
bour  and  Exercife. 

What  kind  of  Motion  is  beft  ? 

A.  Walking,  Tennis,  Running,  Riding ; 
and  it  is  beft  when  it  makes  us  perfpire  free¬ 
ly  ;  for  fuch  a  Motion  excites  the  native  Heat, 
and  evaporates  all  crude  Humours. 

What  is  the  Reafon  we  breath  quicker 
upon  Motion  ? 

A.  Becaufe  the  Blood,  by  the  Aftion  of 
the  Mufcles,  is  driven  with  more  Celerity  to 
the  Heart,  by  the  Compreflion  of  the  Veflels, 
and  fo,  growing  warmer,  by  a  quicker  Paf- 
fage  through  the  Heart,  it  irritates  to  a  more 
frequent  Refpiration. 

And  then,  becaufe  fuch  a  ftrong  Influx  of  the 
Spirits  into  theNerves,  that  ferve  for  this  Aftion, 
cannot  be  perform’d,  but  it  mud  be  fomething 
encreas’d  in  the  Nerves  ferving  to  Refpiration, 
efpecially  in  thofe  of  the  Par  Vagum,  and  be¬ 
caufe,  through  the  Continuance  of  Refpira¬ 
tion,  the  Paffage  of  the  Spirits  to  the  Brain  is 
very  eafy,  and  becaufe  this  Nerve,  above  all, 
is  very  much  compounded  in  its  Hrlt  Rife, 
therefore  it  receives  the  Spirits. 
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Q  What  is  the  fitteft  Time  for  Exercife  ? 

A.  The  beft  Time  is  the  Morning,  with 
an  empty  Stomach ;  for,  by  this  Means,  if 
any  Thing  remains  in  the  Stomach  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Digeftion,  it  will  be  carried  off ;  but  if 
we  ufe  Exercife  upon  a  full  Stomach,  it  will 
breed  Obft  ructions  and  corrupt  Humours ;  and 
therefore  Motion  is  thought  hurtful  foon  after 
Dinner  and  Breakfaft ;  and,  in  general,  before 
the  Digeftion  is  over :  Yet  the  Ancients  ufed 
Exercife  chiefly  after  Dinner  ;  but  their  Cuf- 
tom  was  the  Reverfe  of  ours,  for  they  made 
their  chief  Meal  at  Supper,  and  eat  fparingly 
at  Dinner. 

£>.  Is  not  too  much  Motion  hurtful ;  or  is 
not  a  gentle  Walk  good  after  Eating  ? 

A.  Too  much  Motion  is  hurtful,  becaufe  it 
drys  and  weakens  the  Body,  and  diftipates  the 
Acid  of  the  Stomach ;  but  we  may  take  an 
eafy  Walk  after  Meals,  that  the  Food  may  fit 
eafier  upon  the  Stomach, 

Is  not  Motion  therefore  neceffary  ? 

A*  Moft  certainly  \  for  it  appears,  by  what 
has  been  laid,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  preferve 
Health ;  and  if  it  is  duly  perform’d,  our 
Health  will  be  afrefted  accordingly. 

^  What  is  the  Efte£l  of  unreafonable 
Reft  ? 

A .  It  generates  bad  Humours,  it  fluffs  the 
Paffages  with  Dregs,  and  renders  us  unactive. 

£?.  When  is  it  proper  to  reft? 
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A.  After  being  tired,  and  when  the  Chy- 
lihcation  is  not  wholly  diftributed. 

- -  ■  L-.  -xr-  - — - — . .  I  ■ 

*  • 

CHAP.  VI. 

0 

Of  the  Excretions  and  Retentions. 

$.  \X7  H  A  T  do  you  underftand  by  the 
*  *  Excretions  and  Retentions  ? 

A.  The  Excretions  are  the  Fasces  of  the 
Bowels,  the  Urine,  infenfible  Perfpiration, 
the  Menfes,  and  the  Seed  ;  for  thefe  being 
excreted  in  proper  Time,  and  due  Quantity, 
do  much  conduce  to  Health,  other  wife  they 
impair  it. 

What  is  the  Confequence  of  too  long 
Retention  of  the  Fasces,  and  how  (hould  they 
be  found  in  a  good  State  of  Health  ? 

A,  The  Fasces  not  being  voided  in  due 
Time,  occafion  Cholic  Pains,  and  a  linking 
Breath,  from  the  foul  Steams  arifing  to  the 
Stomach  and  Mouth,  in  their  natural  State 
they  are  loft,  and  adhering  ;  of  a  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  not  too  ftrong  a  Smell,  and  in  Quantity 
nearly  equal  to  the  Food  we  eat. 

^  Of  what  Quality  is  the  Urine  in  a  good 
State  of  Health,  and  what  is  the  Efl'eft  of  its 
being  too  long  retained  ? 

A .  The  Urine,  in  its  proper  State,  is  of  an 
amber  Colour,  of  a  moderate  Confidence,  ei¬ 
ther 
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ther  without,  or  with,  a  Sediment,  and  that 
fhould  be  white,  fmooth,  and  equal.  The 
Quantity  of  Urine  fhould  be  in  Proportion  to 
our  Drink  \  if  too  long  retain’d,  either  thro’ 
the  Defeft  of  the  Kidneys,  or  Bladder,  or 
that  it  is  not  feparated  from  the  Blood  in  fuffi- 
cient  Quantities,  it  caufes  theDropfy,  fainting 
Fits,  fleepy  Diforders,  and  the  Palfey. 

^  What  Detriment  does  the  Body  receive 
for  Want  of  infenfible  Perfpiration  ? 

A.  Without  infenfible  Perfpiration,  the  Skin 
grows  foul,  an  Itching  arifes  (as  frequently 
happens  in  the  Small-Pox)  and  alfo  Scabs* 
Dropfy,  and  Fevers,  &c.  for  infenfible  Per¬ 
fpiration  is  perform’d  by  the  Pores  of  the 
Skin,  and  by  the  Mouth  ;  that  we  daily  emit; 
much  Matter  by  infenfible  Perfpiration,  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  [nfpe£lion  of  the  Breath  in 
Winter  Time,  when  it  is  condens’d  into  a  Va¬ 
pour  as  it  pafles  out  of  the  Mouth  ,  alfo  from 
its  falling  upon  a  Looking-Glafs,  which  is 
prefently  wet  with  a  great  Number  of  Drops ; 
alfo,  if  we  touch  bright  Tin,  or  any  other 
polifh’d  Metal,  with  the  Tip  of  a  Finger,  it 
will  prefently  receive  a  remarkable  Moillure; 
and  if  this  be  done  by  fo  fmall  a  Part,  in  fo 
fmall  a  Time,  how  much  may  we  not  fuppofe 
it  to  evaporate  from  the  whole  Body  in  one 
Day’s  Time  ?  But  the  Perfpiration  does  not 
appear  to  be  fo  great  as  Sqnfforius  fays  he 
found  it  by  Statics  ;  for  he  will  have  the  in¬ 
fenfible  Perfpiration  to  be  greater  than  all  the 

other 
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other  Evacuations  taken  together;  for,  if  what 
we  eat  and  drink  in  one  Day  weighs  eight 
Pounds,  he  fays,  that  five  will  pals  off'  in* 
fenfibly. 

He  alfo  fays,  that  the  Urine  of  one  Night 
is  commonly  eight  Ounces,  and  Faeces  four, 
but  the  infenfible  Perfpiration,  at  leaft,  forty 
Ounces ;  fo  that  the  Evacuation,  this  Way, 
is  fifteen  times  more  in  one  Night,  than  by 
Stool. 

^  What  are  the  various  Circum fiances 
that  attend  the  Menfes  ? 

A.  Women  in  general  have  them  from  the 
-Age  of  fourteen  to  fifty,  unlefs  they  are  with 
Child,  or  give  Suck,  in  which  Cafe  they 
ceafe.  They  ufe  to  flow  every  Month,  or 
thereabouts,  /.  e.  every  22  or  30  Days;  and 
the  Quantity  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
Heat  and  Abundance  of  the  Blood  ;  for  it 
cannot  be  confined  to  any  limited  Quantity,  for 
in  fome  they  are  more,  in  others  lefs. 

Nor  do  they  continue  an  equal  Time  in  all> 
for  in  fome  they  laft  two  Days,  in  others 
three  or  four,  in  others  they  are  not  over  till 
the  6th  or  8th  Day. 

They  who  have  them  in  Excefs,  are  weak* 
ened,  and  have  fainting  Fits;  they  fall  into  a 
Confumption,  &c. 

Ihey  in  whom  they  are  fupprefs’d,  become 
hyfterical,  breath  difficultly,  grow  pale,  and 
have  their  Appetites  deprav’d,  &c. 
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^  What  Effe&s  does  moderate,  or  imrricr 
derate,  Venery  produce  ;  and  whom  does  it 
moll  agree  with,  and  at  what  Time? 

A,  It  agrees  belt  with  thofe  who  are  of  a 
fanguine  and  full  Habit,  and  in  the  Morning 
after  Sleep  ;  and  this  conduces  to  Health  ;  but* 
immoderate  Venery  emaciates  the  Body, 
weakens  the  Head  and  Nerves,  diffipates  the 
Spirits,  and  greatly  ihortens  Life  ;  but  thofe 
of  a  fanguine  Complexion,  is>c.  may  ufe  it  as 
before-mentioned,  after  the  Digeftion  and 
Diftribution  of  the  Chyle,  for  then  the  Seed 
is  more  perfected,  and  more  abounding. 

d  . ,  .f,  '  ;  .  .  -  ■ 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  .ejections  of  the  Mind . 

gT  II  7'H  AT  do  you  underftand  by  thd 
VV  Affections  of  the  Mind,  and  why4 
are  they  neceflary,  and  with  whom  do  they 
agree  ? 

A.  That  Impetus,  or  Motion  of  the  Mind, 
that  occafionally  happens  to  the  Soul,  which 
we  call  AffeCtians,  or  Paffions  of  the  Soul, 
are  various,  which  have  efientially  join’d  with 
them  a  certain  Alteration  of  the  Blood,  and 
of  the  Spirits  in  the  Brain,  becaufe  the  Soul  is 
more  affeCted  by  them  than  by  the  fenfitive 

Thoughts  j 
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Thoughts ;  fome  greater  or  more  vehemently 
affetting  ;  others  lighter  were  neceflary  for  the 
Prefervation  of  Life ;  for  it  is  neceflary  that 
the  Blood  fhould  not  always  have  the  fame 
Motion,  but  fometimes  greater,  and  fome- 
times  lefs,  that  fo  the  Strength  and  Heat 
might  be  preferved,  or  recovered,  or  rendered 
more  a&ive,  and  alfo  that,  being  ufed  to  thefe 
Motions,  we  Ihould  not  be  fo  eafily  hurt  by 
the  greater,  or  lefs  Motion  of  the  Blood  and 
Spirits. 

But  all  the  Paffions  are  not  good,  or  bad, 
to  all  Perfons  alike  ;  for  Joy  is  very  good  for 
melancholy  Perlons,  to  whom  Fear  and  Grief 
are  hurtful. 

Thus  Anger  is  good  for  the  Phlegmatic, 
that  fo  their  weak  Heat  may  be  corrected,  buc 
is  hurtful  to  bilious  Perfons. 

Whence  fpring  thefe  Affeftions  of  the 

Mind  ?  .  .  .  t 

Jl.  They  fpring  chiefly  from  a  certain  Ap- 

prehenfion  of  Good  or  Evil,  Prefent  or  Fu¬ 
ture,  which  produces  a  Variation  in  the  Influx 
of  the  Spirits  out  of  the  Brain  into  the  Nerves, 
and  alfo  in  the  Motion  of  the  Blood,  and  other 
Parts,  as  I  have  before  explain’d  concerning 
the  Spirits,  in  Phiiiology; 

Joy,  Envy,  and  Ill-will,  fpring  from  an 
Apprehenfion  of  prefent  Good:  Hope,  and 
Love,  from  an  Apprehenfion  of  fome  fu¬ 
ture  Good  :  Grief,  Sorrow,  and  Pity,  from 
an  Apprehenfion  of  prelent  Evil :  Fear,  Shame, 

X  and 
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and  Defpair,  from  the  Apprehenfion  of  future 
Evil. 

£>.  Which  are  the  principal  Paffions  of  the 
Mind  ? 

A.  They  are,  Joy,  Sorrow,  Anger*  Love* 
Hate*  Envy,  Hope,  and  Defpair. 

^  What  is  Joy,  and  what  Effefts  does  it 
produce  in  the  Body  ? 

A.  joy  is  the  Pleafure  we  receive  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  fome  Good  we  believe  we  have  ob¬ 
tain  ’d:  Th  is  principally  conduces  to  Health* 
if  it  is  moderate,  as  in  this  Affection  the  Spi¬ 
rits  dart  forth,  as  it  were,  willingly  into  all 
the  Nerves,  as  well  within  the  Brain,  as  with-* 
out,  efpecially  into  the  Nerves  peculiar  to  the 
Heart,  and  the  Conftriftion  of  the  Veflels, 
which  has  this  further  Effeft,  that  the  Blood 
is  pufh’d  forwards  through  the  Body  by  a 
*  grateful  Motion,  and  all  the  Parts,  as  it  were, 
rejoice,  being  oyer-fpread  with  a  grateful 
'  Warmth; 

But  too  much  Joy  is  bad,  and  fometimes 
bath  been  the  Caufe  of  fudden  Death,  by  too 
llrong  an  Irruption  of  the  Spirits  into  the  Fi¬ 
bres  of  the  Heart;  for  if  the  Heart  remains 
too  long  conft rifted,  it  does  not  give  a  Paf- 
fage  to  the  Blood,  and  fo  the  Heat  of  the 
Heart  is  extinguished,  and  the  Blood  near  the 
Heart  coagulated.  Or  elfe,  when  the  Blood 
out  of  the  Veins  enters  the  Ventricles  of  the 
Heart  with  Violence,  in  too  great  a  Quantity, 
and  by  being  too  much  rarefied,  by  dilating 

them 
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them  beyond  Meafure,  it  hinders  the  Influx 
of  the  Spirits  into  the  Nerves  that  conftridf 
the  Heart,  and  thereby  prevents  the  Expul- 
fion  of  the  Blood. 

'  This  Definition  does  not  only  comprehend 
the  Joy  we  receive  for  the  Good  only  that 
happens  to  ourfelves,  but  alfo  for  the  Good, 
or  Evil,  that  happens  to  others,  according  as 
their  Good,  or  Evil,  is  grateful  to  us:  Nor 
does  it  exclude  the  Joy  we  conceive  from  the 
imaginary  Poflefiion  of  fome  future  Good  in 
Imagination;  for  fuch  a  Thought  is  efteerrfd 
£s  a  prefent  Good, 

What  is  Sorrow  ? 

A.  Sorrow  is  the  Pain  we  fuffer  for  fome 
Evil  with  which  we  believe  ourfelves  afle&ed  ; 
in  Sorrow  the  Spirits  are  faintly  mov’d,  both  in 
the  Brain,  and  in  the  Nerves,  for  which 
Caufe  they  flow  more  faintly  to  the  Nerves  of 
the  Heart,  and  do  not  give  it  a  fufficient  Con- 
!  •  {friction  for  the  due  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

Hence  further,  there  is  an  Oppreffion  of  the 
Breait,  and,  as  it  were,  a  Suffocation,  from 
the  Stagnation,  or  more  fluggifh  Motion  of 
the  Blood  about  the  Heart,  and  Death  enfues 
from  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood  in  the 
Veflels:  Hence  the  Pulfc  is  fmall,  the  Face  is 
pale,  and  the  remote  Parts  of  the  Body  are 
cold;  the  Eyes  are  funk,  and  all  Vivacity  is 
loft,  &c.  J 

What  is  Anger  ? 

X  z  It 
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A.  It  is  a  Defire  of  Revenge  from  the  Ap« 
prehenfion  of  fome  Injury  received.  In  Anger* 
the  Spirits  of  the  Brain  are  violently  agitated 
sind  difperfed*  through  the  Paffagcs  of  the 
Brain*  into  the  Nerves:  Hence  the  Eyes 
fparkle*  and  are  inflamed ;  in  fopnc  the  Fare-? 
Bead  is  wrinkled*  and  the  Pulfe  grows  quicker? 
and  Stronger  ;  feme  turn  pale  in  the  Beginning 
of  their  Anger*  grow  cold*  andfhiver;  thele 
angry  Perfons  are  the  moil  dangerous*  ancj 
they  are  thus  afte&ed*  through  Sorrow  than 
they  cannot  have  their  Revenge*  or  that  they 
fear  the  ill  Confequences  of  their  Revenge  j 
but  when  inch  Perlons  take  their  Revenge*  by 
how  much  they  are  colder  and  paler  at  firft* 
fo  much  more  are  they  afterwards  inflam’d. 
Some  again  weep*  when  they  cannot  revenge 
themfelves  in  their  Anger ;  either  becaufe  in 
fuch*  through  Sorrow*  the  Pores  of  the 
Glands  are  (hut  up  for  Want  of  a  fufficient  In¬ 
flation  from  the  Spirits  ;  and  fo  the  Vapours* 
that  ufed  to  perfpire  freely*  are  colleded  to¬ 
gether  in  greater  Quantities ;  or  that  the 
Blood*  in  Anger*  being  more  fwiftly  and  vi¬ 
olently  impelled  on  the  lachrymal  Glands*  fe- 
parates  a  larger  Portion  of  the  Serum  into  the 
lachrymal  Tubes, 

What  is  Love  ¥ 

Love  is  the  earneft  Defire  of  an  Objecf* 
which  we  endeavour  to  obtain  as  good  and 
defirable*  and  convenient.  In  Love  the  Blood* 
as  Y{ell  -as  the  Spiritg*  both  within  and  with- 
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out  the  Brain,  are  agitated  by  a  pleafing  Sen- 
fation,  the  Body  grows  warm,  and  the  Pulfe 
becomes  cjuicher  and  livelier,  and  olten 
changing  from  the  unequal  Plow  of  Spirits 
out  of  the  Brain,  they  imprefs  various  agree¬ 
able  Ideas  on  the  Mind  ;  whence  alfo  proceeds 
£hc>fe  various  Motions  and  Glances  of  the 
Eyes,  that  of  themfelves  exprefs  the  Syrup* 

toms  of  Love. 

§.  What  is  Hate  ? 

A.  The  Averfion  of  a  Thing,  or  Perfon, 
which  we  efteem  as  hurtful,  or  oflfenfive  to 

£>.  What  is  Envy  > 

A.  Envy  is  Sorrow  for  the  Good  of  another, 
together  with  a  pleafing  Satisfaction  for  his 
Misfortune  ;  it  hath  the  fame  Effeft  on  the 
Body  as  Joy  and  Sorrow. 

What  is  Fear  ? 

A.  Fear  is  a  Depreffion  of  the  Mind,  thro’ 
the  Apprehenfion  of  fome  great  Evil ;  here 
the  Blood  circulates  very  irregularly,  becaufe 
the  animal  Spirits  are,  as  it  were,  (topp’d,  or 
retarded,  in  the  Brain  ;  whence  proceed  a  How 
Pulfe,  a  Trembling  of  the  Limbs,  Chillinefs, 
cold  Sweats,  Palenefs,  and  Unfitnefs  for  Ex- 
ercife  and  Motion,  and  this  to  fugh  a  Degree, 
that  fometimes  Death  enfues, 

O.  What  is  Shame  ? 

A.  Shame  is  a  ftrong  Opinion,  or  Appre¬ 
henfion  of  Scandal :  In  this  Affection  the  Spi¬ 
rits  flow  likewise  very  unequally  into  the 
. .  Nerves, 
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Nerves,  fo  that  they  are  fometimes,  as  it 
were,  fix’d  in  the  Brain,  and  then  again  flow 
out  plentifully ;  fo  that,  in  Shame,  the  Face 
is  pale,  and  then  red  alternately :  It  is  certain 
that  the  Heart  and  Brain  are  greatly  affefted 
by  Shame,  becaufe  it  may  keep  the  Heart  too 
much  conftridled,  or  not  enough  to  continue 
Life,  and  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  y  whence 
it  often  caufes  Death,. 

What  is  Hope  ? 

A .  Hope  is  the  Defire  of  future  Good,  as 
being  difficult,  yet  poflible  to  be  obtain’d. 
This  gives  an  agreeable  Flow  of  Spirits,  both 
within  and  without  the  Brain. 

What  is  Defpair,  and  how  does  it  affeft 
us  ? 

A .  This  is  an  Affeftion  arifing  from  the 
Apprehenfion  of  Good,  which  we  judge  im- 
poffible  to  be  acquired.  Here  the  Spirits  be¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  imprifon’d  in  the  Brain,  do 
not  Efficiently  conftringe  the  Heart  as  they 
ought,  but  the  Blood,  as  it  were,  ftagnating 
in  the  Heart,  and  the  neighbouring  Veflels, 
creates  a  Senfe  of  Dread  and  Horror. 

$>.'  Do  not  the  Affeftions  of  the  Mind  aft 
greatly  on  the  Brain,  the  Motion  of  the  Spi- 
grits,  and  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  > 

A.  It  appears,  from  what  has  been  faid  up¬ 
on  the  Affeft  ions  of  the  Mind,  that  they  af¬ 
fect  the  Brain,  and  the  Influx  of  the  animal 
Spirits,  and,  confequently,  the  Motion  of  the 
Heart,  and  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

whi 
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^  Why  hath  the  Soul  no  Power,  or  very 
little,  to  govern  thefe  Pafflons? 

A.  Becaufe,  as  has  been  mentioned  before* 
they  are  chiefly  perform’d  by  the  Motion  of 
the  Heart  and  Blood,  which  depends  upon  the 
Flux  of  animal  Spirits  from  the  Cerebellum  ; 
efpecially  from  the  Nerves  of  the  Par  Vagum, 
which  are  not  govern’d  by  the  Soul.  Thj*9 
Flux  is  therefore  involuntary,  as  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  affirm’d  ;  neverthelefs  it  is  of  fuch  a 
Nature,  that  it  changes  the  Motion  of  the 
Heart  upon  a  very  flight  Commotion  of  the  Spi¬ 
rits  in  the  Brain  ;  partly  becaufe  the  Paflage 
of  thefe  Nerves  is  more  open,  and  their  Fila¬ 
ments  more  numerous  at  their  firft  Origin  9 
and  partly  becaufe  there  is  a  mutual  Commu¬ 
nication  and  Tranfmiflion  of  Spirits  between 
the  Cerebrum  and  Cerebellum  ;  for  the  ani¬ 
mal  Spirits  being  mov’d  in  the  Cerebrum,  ex¬ 
cite  the  Spirits  in  the  Cerebellum,  and  pro¬ 
trude  them  into  the  Nerves  of  the  Par  Va- 
gum  ;  and  hence  is  the  Caufe  why  in  Love, 
Joy,  and  other  Paflions  of  the  fame  Nature, 
the  Spirits  flow  out  of  the  Cerebrum,  through 
the  Nerves  of  the  Par  Vagum,  in  greater 
Plenty,  which  are  diflributed  for  the  life  of 
the  other  natural  Functions. 

In  Hate,  the  Soul  checks  them  in  the  Brain; 
for  whilft  the  Soul  loves,  it  unites  with  the 
animal  Objects,  or  Defires,  to  cleave  to  the 
Ideas  of  the  beloved  Object ;  from  whence  the 
Thoughts  arife  calm  and  joyful,  and  the  Soul 

entices 
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entices  forth  the  Spirits  to  preferve  fuch  Ideasj 
by  which  the  Soul  is  more  ftrongly  affected 
by  them  ;  when  it  further  happens  that  the 
animal  Spirits  being  mov’d  in  the  Cerebrum* 
fucceflively  yield  other  Spirits  from  the  Cere¬ 
brum  to  the  Cerebellum,  and  from  that  fends 
them  into  the  Nerves  of  the  Par  Vagum,  by 
which  the  natural  Actions  are  encreas’d.  But* 
in  Hate,  when  the  Soul  does  lefs  defire  to  form 
the  Ideas  of  the  Object,  and  is  not  affected  by 
them,  then  the  Spirits  in  the  Cerebrum  and 
Cerebellum  are  more  fparingly  diftributed  in¬ 
to  the  Nerves,  which  produce  fitch  Changes 
In  the  Body,  as  are  the  Reverfe  of  Love. 

How  are  the  Spirits  affected  ? 

A.  The  Motion  of  the  Spirits  are  affected 
In  the  Brain,  as  Well  by  external  as  internal 
Senfations  (whether  by  the  pure  Knowledge  - 
of  the  Soul,  which  happens  without  the  Af- 
fiftance  of  the  Spirits,  and  confequently  is  not 
to  be  confider’d  as  a  medical  Enquiry,  nor  is 
manifeftly  fubject  to  our  Knowledge,  I  do  not 
here  enquire)  in  which,  by  a  ffrong  Imprefli- 
on  of  the  Spirits  of  any  Object  in  the  Brain, 
it  is  reprefented  more  clearly  td  the  Soul. 

For  as  foon  as  the  Soul  perceives  any  Good 
or  Evil  proceeding  from  this  or  that  Object* 
prefently  the  Imagination  is  augmented,  thro’ 
the  greater  Influx  of  Spirits  confirming  thofe 
Impreffions,  and  forming  others,  by  which  it 
difeovers  the  Truth  of  that  Good  or  Evil,  by 
which  the  Motion  of  the  animal  Spirits  in  the 

Cerebrum 
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Cerebrum  being  varied,  the  Motion  of.  the 
Spirits  in  the  Cerebellum  is  alfo  varied ; 
to  which  Mutation  the  Diverfity  of  ex¬ 
ternal  Objects  conduces ;  from  which  various 
Paffions  proceed :  Neverthelels  the  fame  Ob¬ 
ject  may  at  different  Times  produce  different 
Operations  in  the  fame  Subject. 

^  Are  not  certain  other  Affeftions  reduci¬ 
ble  to  this  Clafs  ? 

A .  Yes,  many,  which  produce  the  like  Ef- 
fefts  in  the  Body,  and  of  which  the  fame 
Account  is  to  be  given:  For  Inftance,  fuch  is 
Ill  -will,  or  Malevolence,  which  is  a  certain 
Averlion  and  Alienation  of  one  Perfon  from 
another :  Pity,  w  hich  is  Pain  for  the  Evil  of 
another.  But  he  that  would  know  more  of  this 
Subjeft,  muft  apply  to  Philofophy. 

How  do  the  Paffions  of  the  Mind  dif¬ 
fer  in  themfelves  ? 

A.  The  Paffions  of  the  Mind  do  not  really 
differ  in  themfelves,  nor  from  the  other  Sen- 
fations ;  for,  in  Reality,  it  is  the  Soul  itfelf 
that  feeks  Good,  and  Ihuns  Evil  $  but  only  in 
one  Circumftance  it  is  accompanied  with  a 
greater  and  more  violent  Influx  of  the  Spirits; 
and,  in  the  other*  with  a  lefler  and  flower. 
Indeed  almoft  every  Senfation  depends  on  the 
Influx  of  the  Spirits,  and  the  Alteration  of  the 
Blood. 

May  not  the  Paffions  of  the  Mind  be 
alfo  called  external  A&ions  ? 

Y  A.  Al* 
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r  A.  Although  the  Paflions  of  the  Mind  ar& 
internal,  animal  Actions,  they  may  fometimes 
be  called  external,  confidering  that,  by  their 
Means,  the  Soul  is  aflfe&ed,  and  fuffers  from 
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A.  They  are  three :  A  Difeafe  ;  the  Caufe 
of  a  Difeafe ;  and  the  Symptoms ;  under 
which  Heads  every  Thing  contrary  to  Nature 
3s  comprehended. 

<s>.  Do  not  Contraries  better  explain  each 
other,  by  being  compared  together  ? 

A .  Mod  certainly. 

Would  it  not  then  anfwer  our  Purpofe 
better  to  fay  fomething  of  the  Things  agree¬ 
able  to  Nature  before  we  treat  of  the  Contra- 
naturals  ? 

A .  You  are  in  the  Right ;  for  the  eflentia! 
Differences  of  a  Difeafe  proceed  from  thence ; 
and  thus  the  Things  agreeable  to  Nature,  and 
contrary  to  Nature,  will  explain  each  other: 
Therefore  I  fay,  that  the  Things  agreeable  to 
Nature,  are  alio  three  (the  fame  in  Number 
with  the  Contra-naturals)  viz.  Health  ;  the 
Caufe  of  Health  ;  and  the  Effects  of  Health. 

£).  What  is  Health  ? 

A.  Health  is  a  peculiar  Struflure  of  the 
living  Body  molt  agreeable  to  Nature,  by 
which  all  the  Atlions  are  duly  and  mechani¬ 
cally  performed. 

Ought  not  all  the  A£lions  to  be  rightly 
and  mechanically  performed  ? 

A.  That  any  Perfon  may  be  faid  to  be  in 
Health,  he  ought  to  perform  all  his  Actions 
rightly  ;  for  if  there  be  a  Defeat  in  the  leafta 
he  is  no  longer  in  Health  :  For  Health  is  a 
certain  Good  to  the  Body  2  but  a  Good  that 
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depends  on  the  entire  Caufe;  and  the  oppofite 
Ill  depends  on  every  Angle  Defect. 

What  is  it  you  underhand  here  by  Con- 
ftitution  ? 

A.  The  Conftitution  is  fomething  refulting 
from  the  due  Temper,  Formation,  and  Uni¬ 
on,  of  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body,  by  which 
we  are  rendered  fit  to  perform  all  our  Actions 
rightly. 

This  cannot  be  taken  for  the  Union  of  the 
Soul  with  the  Body  \  for  this  is  in  fick  Per- 
fons,  as  well  as  to  thofe  in  Health,  where, 
neverthelefs,  the  Actions  of  the  Body  cannot 
be  duly  perform’d. 

SU  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Actions  be¬ 
ing  rightly  perform’d,  as  here  underftood  ? 

A.  I  mean,  that  every  one  in  particular 
fhould  perform  his  Actions  agreeable  to  his 
natural  Conftitution  ;  but  this  cannot  be  uni- 
verfally  the  fame  in  allPerfons:  As  for  ln- 
ftance,  the  Tone  of  the  Stomach,  and  the 
E)  es  of  an  old  Man,  he  does  not  digcft,  and 
fee,  fo  perfectly  as  a  young  Man  may  be  faid 
to  do  \  yet,  with  Regard  to  both  the  old  and 
young  Man,  they  may  be  in  Health,  becaufe 
it  is  fuch  as  the  natural  State  of  Age  requires 
and  permits. 

21*  What  is  the  Subject  of  Health  ? 

A.  The  Subject  of  Health,  is  the  living 
Body,  and  its  Parts,  both  folid,  and  fluid  \ 
for  they  alone  are  faid  to  be  healthy, 

jSk  Does 
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^  Does  not  Health  confift  in  a  certain 
Mean,  which  is  neither  ftrictly  homogeneous, 
nor  altogether  uncompounded. 

A.  Health  confifts  in  a  certain  Mean,  which 
Is  not  abfolutely  the  fame  in  every  Individual, 
but  hath  its  Latitude  and  Varieties ;  for  every 
Conftitution  hath  its  Medium,  agreeable  to 
which  Health  may  be  divided  ;  lo  that  the 
Phlegmatic  hath  one  State  of  Health,  the  Bi¬ 
lious  another ;  the  young  Man  one,  the  Old 
another;  according  to  the  feveral  Varieties  of 
Temperaments  and  Conftitutions,  and  the 
Proportion  of  Health  in  this  or  that  State, 

There  is  alfo  one  Health  of  a  fimilar  Part, 
fo  far  as  it  is  not  organical ;  another  of  an  or¬ 
ganic  Part,  as  it  is  not  fimilar;  for  the  firft, 
for  its  Health,  requires  a  due  Temper,  and 
Union  of  Particles ;  the  latter,  a  due  Con¬ 
formation,  i,  e.  a  juft  Magnitude,  Number, 
Figure,  and  Pofition,  befides  the  due  Union. 

Laftly,  there  is  one  Health  of  the  Whole, 
another  of  a  Part  only  ;  for  more  Things  are 
requir'd  for  the  Health  of  the  Whole,  than 
of  a  fingle  Part;  for  a  Man  may  be  found,  or 
have  Health,  in  one  Part,  at  the  fame  Time 
he  is  lick  in  another. 

^  What  is  therefore  requir’d  for  the  Health 
of  the  whole  Body  ? 

A.  For  the  Health  of  the  whole  Body, 
there  is  requir’d  a  due  Temper  of  all  the 
Parts,  a  due  Formation,  and  a  due  Union ; 

and. 
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and,  thcfe  being  pohefs’d,  all  the  Actions  are 
rightly  perform’d. 

^  May  the  Body  be  faid  to  be  healthy, 
when  it  hath  a  due  Temper  of  all  the  Parts, 
or  a  due  Formation  ? 

A.  It  appears,  from  what  has  been  faid, 
that  it  may  not  ;  as  more  is  required  to 
Health,  than  a  due  Temper,  or  a  due  Forma¬ 
tion  ;  for  a  Man  may  have  a  due  Temper, 
and  not  be  healthy:  For  Inhance,  if  he  has 
not  a  due  Formation,  but  fome  Part  exceeds 
in  Magnitude,  Number,  Figure,  or  Pofition. 
And  in  like  Manner  a  Man  may  have  a  right 
Formation,  and  not  a  due  Temper. 

6).  What  do  you  underhand  by  the  Caufe 
of  Health  ? 

A .  The  Caufe  is  underftood  from  what  has 
been  already  faid,  viz.  a  due  Temper  of  the 
firh  Qualities  in  the  Body;  a  due  Formation; 
and  the  Union  of  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body. 

6).  What  do  you  underhand  by  the  Effects 
of  Health  ? 

A .  The  Confequence  of  Health  is,  when 
the  Actions,  the  Excretions  and  Retentions, 
and  the  fimple  Affections  of  the  Body,  are  all 
in  their  proper  State. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IL 

Of  a  ‘Difeafe, 


7  HAT  is  a  Difeafe  ? 

*  *  A.  A  Difeafe  is  preternatural  td 
the  Conftitution  of  the  living  Body,  in  which 
all  the  Actions  of  the  Body  are  not  duly  per^ 
form’d. 

^  What  do  ybu  underftand  by  Conftitu- 
tion  ? 

A .  In  the  fame  Manner  as  I  explain’d  & 
Conftitution  of  Health ;  fo  here  again,  by 
Conftitution,  ought  to  be  underftood  fome- 
thing  refulting  from  an  irregular  Temper, 
Formation,  and  Union  of  the  Parts*  in  which 
fome  Action  is  ill  perform’d,  or  is  not  well 
proportioned,  and  we  are  render’d  unfit  td 
perform  all  our  Actions  rightly,  or  duly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  natural  State  of  every  particu¬ 
lar  Perfon  (allowing  for  proper  Exceptions.) 

6).  Is  it  requir’d,  to  form  a  Difeafe,  that  all 
our  Actions  fhould  be  impair’d? 

A .  It  is  not  faid,  in  which  all  the  Actions, 
but  in  which  fome  are  impair’d,  becaufe  it  is 
not  required,  to  form  a  Difeafe,  that  all  our 
Actions  fhould  be  impaired,  but  one  alone  is 
fufficientj  for  the  Ill  depends  on  every  Angle 
Defect, 

5^  What 
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What  do  you  mean  by  (allowing  for 
proper  Exceptions  ?) 

A.  It  excludes  the  Conftitution  of  old  Men* 
and  young  Children  ;  for  they  d 6  not  duly 
perform  their  Actions ;  but  this  is  according 
to  the  Courfe  of  Nature,  at  fuch  an  Age. 

^  What  is  the  Subjeft  of  a  Difeafe  > 

A.  The  Subjeft  of  a  Difeafe,  is  the  living 
Body,  its  folid,  and  fluid  Parts  $  and  it  is  thefe 
that  are  called  Diftemperkk 

Is  not  the  Soul  alfo  the  $ubje£t  of  a 
Difeafe?  * 

A.  The  rational  Soul  is  created  perfeft,  but 
if  its  Actions  fhould  be  impaired,  it  muft  pro¬ 
ceed  from  fome  Defect  of  that  Body,  or  Organ 
that  it  makes  Ufe  of  to  perform  its  Opera¬ 
tions. 

ObferVe,  That  I  do  hot  treat  of  fimilar 
Difeafes  proceeding  from  an  irregular  Tem¬ 
per,  nor  of  organic  Difeafes  from  an  undue 
Formation,  nor  of  the  Uniort  deftroy’d  ;  be- 
caufe  they  properly  belong  to  Surgery,  which 
Art  profefl'es  the  Cure  of  Wounds,  Ulcers* 
Fra&ures,  and  Fiflures, 
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CHAR  III. 


Of  a  univerfal,  and  of  a  particu- 


^  T  TOW  are  Difeafes  divided  from  the 
J|7jL  Confideration  of  the  Place  affected  ? 
A .  One  Difeafe  is  univerfal*  another  is  par¬ 
ticular  ;  one  is  proper*  another  is  common ; 
one  is  internal*  another  is  external. 
gK  What  is  a  univerfal  Difeafe  > 

A .  A  univerfal  Difeafe*  is  that  which  af¬ 
fects  the  whole  Body*  as  a  Fever*  a  Chachexy* 
an  Anafarca*  &c* 

Obferve*  That  it  is  not  required  in  a  univer¬ 
fal  Difeafe*  that  all  the  Aftions*  both  ani¬ 
mal*  and  natural*  Ihould  be  impair’d  ;  altho’ 
it  be  difficult  to  hurt  one*  and  not  the  other* 
becaufe  of  their  mutual  Dependance. 

<$.  What  is  a  particular  Difeafe  ? 

A.  A  particular  Difeafe*  is  what  affefls 
only  a  Part  of  the  Body*  as  the  Hydrocepha¬ 
lus,  the  Pleurify*  &c. 

gh  What  is  an  external  Difeafe  ? 

A.  That  which  is  confin’d  to  the  external 
Parts  of  the  Body. 

g>.  What  is  an  internal  Difeafe  ? 

A.  An  internal  Difeafe*  is  that  which  is 
confin’d  to  the  internal  Parts  of  the  Body  $  as 
the  Gravel*  the  Bloody-flux*  &c. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Dlfeafes  contagious,  and  not 

contagious. 


•  Q  \  ~XT  HAT  is  a  contagious  Difeafe  ?' 

\  \  A.  A  contagious  Difeafe,  is  that 
'which  is  propagated  from  one  Body  to  ano- 
j  ther  by  Contagion  ;  as  the  Plague,  the  Le- 
profy,  the  Pox,  the  Pthfick,  the  Madnefs  of 
a  Dog,  the  ftch,  &c. 

£).  What  is  Contagion  ? 

A.  Contagion  is  a  Corruption,  or  certain 
Effluvia  emitted  from  a  diltemper'd  Body, 
diftinft  from  the  Seed,  the  Aliment  of  the. 
f  oetus,  and  the  Milk,  by  which  a  Difeafe 
may  be  communicated  from  one  Body  to  ano¬ 
ther. 

OBSERVATION. 


Contagion  is  the  Seminary  of  a  Difeafe,  and 
it  ought  to  contain  its  whole  Force  and 
Energy,  and  a  great  Power,  in  a  very  fmali 
Bulk  :  And  it  happens  that,  for  Want  of  this, 
every  Difeafe  is  not  contagious ;  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  there  is  fcarce  any  Difeafe 
without  fome  Etfluvia  peculiar  to  it. 

Why,  in  the  Definition,  do  you  fay, 
diftinfl  from  the  Seed  ?  And  alio.  Why  from 
a  diftemper’d  Body,  &c. 

Lx  I  fav* 
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A .  I  fay ,  diftinft  from  the  Seed,  firft,  be¬ 
caufe  a  Difeafe  that  is  given  with  the  Seed,  in 
the  fir  ft  Formation,  is  properly  call'd  an  her 
peditary  Difeafe;  but,  if  communicated  to  the 
Foetus  with  the  Nourifhrnent,  or  given  to  an 
Infant  with  the  Milk,  then  it  is  call’d  Connu- 
tritious,  or  what  is  brought  on  by  Nutrition. 

Q.  In  what  Manner  is  a  Difeafe  call’d  Infec¬ 
tious,  from  Contagion  2 

A .  Not  becaufe  it  ought  firft  to  be  produc’d 
by  Contagion  (for  the  Plague,  inflifted  by 
Heaven,  is  a  contagious  Dileafe,  though  not 
produced  originally  by  Contagion)  but  becaufe 
it  hath  the  Power  to  produce  the  Contagion 
itfelf,  and,  by  Means  thereof,  communicate 
itfelf  from  one  Body  to  another. 

Is  not  Contagion  always  taken  for  the 
fame  as  Corruption  ? 

A .  Contagion  is  not  the  fame  Thing  as 
Corruption ;  but  this  laft  is  of  a  more  exten- 
five  Nature,  for  there  are  feveral  Things  of  a 
deftructive  Nature,  that  are  not  contagious: 
For  Inftance,  certain  Poifons  from  Animals, 
Plants,  and  poifon’d  Arrows ;  or  from  dead 
Carcaffes,  and  other  corrupt  Bodies,  which  are 
not  properly  call’d  contagious,  as  they  do  not 
flow  from  any  fick  Body,  nor  are  produc’d  in 
it  by  a  like  Difeafe. 

Does  all  Contagion  arife  from  Putrefac¬ 
tion  £ 

A-  Contagion  does  often  arife  from  Putre¬ 
faction,  but  not  in  all  Cafes  ^  for  fome  Things 

in 
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in  a  Body  may  be  fo  exalted,  and  receive  fuch 
a  Figure  by  divers  Ways,  without  Putrefac¬ 
tion,  that  they  may  have  the  Force  of  Conta¬ 
gion  ;  for  the  Effects  of  a  peftilential  Conta¬ 
gion  is  found  to  confift  in  a  certain  Set  of  Par¬ 
ticles,  which  have  been  compared,  in  Sharp- 
tiefs,  to  the  Shape  of  Penknives 

May  not  Contagion  be  generated  in  a 
living  human  Body  ? 

A.  It  may,  and  that  from  the  Blood,  the 
Seed,  and  other  Parts;  from  whence  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  very  difficult,  and,  indeed,  impof* 
fible,  to  fay  certainly  whether  a  contagious 
Difeafe  is  produced  by  external  Contagion  ; 
or,  more  probably,  from  internal  Caufes. 

Is  not  a  Contagion  emitted  various  W ays 
from  one  Body  to  another  ? 

A.  Contagion  is  emitted  various  Ways  from 
a  fick  Body :  For  Initance,  by  the  Pores 
of  the  Skin,  with  the  Breath,  with  the  Spit¬ 
tle,  the  Faeces,  the  Urine,  Putrefa&ion,  c ffc. 
It  enters  the  Body  either  with  the  Air  we 
breath,  or  by  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  and  that 
in  various  Ways ;  for  one  Contagion  is  of  fuch 
a  Nature,  that  it  is  communicated  only  by 
immediate  Contaft,  as  that  of  the  Bite  of  a 
mad  Dog ;  another  is  transferr’d  by  Cloaths, 

Linnen, 

*  Contagious  Particles  have  been  termed  very  acute,  from 
whence  ariles  the  Baldnefs  of  this  Comparifon  :  But  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Effluvia  and  Contagion  have  been  treated  of  fo  very  ac¬ 
curately,  by  many  late  Authors,  it  would  be  needlefs  to  mate 
farther  Comment  on  it  in  this  Place, 
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Linnen,  as  the  Itch,*  and  the  Leprofy : 
Laftly,  another  is  propagated  at  a  great  Dis¬ 
tance*  as  the  Plague, 

3^  Is  it  enough  for  a  Contagion  to  take  Ef¬ 
fect,  that  it  enters  any  Body,  or  is  there 
Something  further  neceflary  ? 

A.  The.Agent  does  not  aft  on  every  Body, 
but  fuch  only  as  are  fitly  difpos’d ;  fo  that 
there  is  moreover  required  a  Bifpofition  in  that 
other  Body,  that  it  may  effeftually  penetrate 
it,  and  be  agitated  by  it ;  and,  without  this 
Difpofition,  it  takes  no  Eflfeft ;  fo  that  it  often 
happens,  that  a  Man  may  receive  the  Conta¬ 
gion  into  his  Body,  and  be  no  Ways  affefted 
with  the  Difeafe,  but  it  may  be  expelled  again 
by  Perfpiration,  Urine,  Spittle,  &c,  Alfo, 
fometimes,  it  may  remain  a  long  Time  in  the 
Blood,  without  producing  any  Struggle,  be- 
cauie  thefe  Miafmata,  or  contagious  Vapours, 
r’.y  be  deftin’d  to  infeft  the  denfer  Parts,  and 
or  being  able  to  penetrate  them,  they  fly  off 
eafily  through  the  Pores ;  fo  there  may  be 
others  fitted  for  fofter  Parts,  and  thefe  cannot 
inteft  the  denfer  ones. 

But  where  the  Difpofition  of  the  Body  fa¬ 
vours  (that  is)  where  there  is  a  Conformity, 
as  to  Magnitude,  Figure,  &c.  as  well  in  the 
Pores  of  the  Skin,  as  the  Particles  of  the 
Blood,  and  the  other  Parts  of  the  Body,  there 
the  Contagion  immediately  infinuates  itfelf, 
and  produces  many  like  Corpufcles  in  that 
:  And  hence  the  Reafon  is  to  be  deduc’d. 
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why  v.  g.  the  Contagion  of  the  Phthific  is 
fooner  propagated  from  Brother  to  Brother, 
and  from  one  Relation  to  another,  and  from 
the  Lungs  to  the  Lungs,  fooner  than  to  one 
who  is  no  Relation ;  or,  why  it  does  not  e>> 
ert  its  Power  equally  on  the  Skin,  or  Liven, 
of  another  Perlon,  as  upon  his  Lungs ;  for 
the  Bodies  of  Relations  ufe  to  be  more  li k$5 
with  Refpefl  to  the  Pores,  and  their  Particles', 
and  the  fame  Reafon  holds,  with  Reipeft  to 
the  fimilar  Parts  of  different  Perfons,  as  of  the 
Lungs  of  Peter ,  and  the  Lungs  of  Paul 
Whence  the  Miafmata  from  a  phthifical 
Body,  produce  the  Phthific  ;  thofe  of  a  Dy- 
fentery,  the  Dyfentery,  &c.  from  their  Simi¬ 
litude  with  the  Pores  of  the  Parts. 

Obferve,  That  one  Body  may  infefla  great 
many,  and  yet  remain  equally  infected. 

Sjy.  What  is  a  Difeafe  without  Contagion  ? 

A.  That  which  is  not  propagated  by  Con¬ 
tagion  from  one  Body  to  another,  as  a  Wound, 
or  Swooning,  &c. 

*  This  is  metaphorical,  and  means  nothing  more  than  the 
Lungs  of  two  different  Perfons,  of  fimilar  Parts  and  Conltitu- 
tions. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Of  pandemic  al3 
micaly  and 


,  ende ■ 
ifeafes. 


f.'\X7’HAT  are  common,  or  pandemicat 
^  VV  Difeafes? 

A.  They  are  fuch,  when  Difeafes  of  the 
fame  Kind,  at  the  fame  Time,  invade  feveral 


Countries. 

£>.  What  is  ari  epidemical  Difeafe  F 

A.  It  proceeds  from  a  common  Caufe,  and 
Invades  many  Perfons  in  one  Place,  and  at  the 
fame  Time* 

,t  f  »•  ,  • ■ .  ,  -N 

gK  What  is  an  endemical  Difeafe  ? 

A .  It  is  a  Difeafe  peculiar  to  a  Country, 
arifing  from  a  common  Caufe ;  as  the  Scurvy 
in  Holland ;  the  Rickets  in  England  $  the  Plica 
in  Poland . 

£>.  What  are  fporactic  Difeafes  ? 

A.  When  Difeafes  of  various  Kinds,  at  the 
fame  Time,  and  in  the  fame  Country,  invade 
the  People,  as  the  Pleurify,  and  Qpthalmy, 
or  Inflamation  of  the  Eyes. 

That  thefe  Things  may  appear  plainer,  I 
fay,  that  fome  common  Diftempers  are  called 
fPandemial ;  and  they  are  Diftempers  of  the 
fame  Kind  which  invade  many  Perfons  at  the 
fame  Time,  and  in  the  fame,  or  in  feveral 

Countries 
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Countries;  Of  the  Pandemial,  one  is  epidemical* 
the  other  cndemial. 

An  epidemical,  or  popular  Difeafe,  is  a 
Difeafe  arifing  from  fome  common  Caufe,  not 
confin’d  to  any  particular  County,  but  in¬ 
vading  many  Pcrfons  at  one  Time  and  Place; 
as  the  Plague,  Quinfey,  and  epidemical  Pleu- 
rlfy..  .  4  . 

Obferve,  That  it  is  faid  to  be  confin’d  to 
no  Country*  which  is  contrary  to  endemial 
Difeafes. 

,  Obferve  fecondly,  I  fay,  from  a  commorl 
fcaufe,  fuch  as  the  State  of  the  Air,  and  the 
Weather,  alfo  a  bad  Diet. 

An  endemial,  or  Country  Difeafe,  is  a  Dif¬ 
eafe  arifing  from  fome  common  Caufe,  and 
peculiar  to  lome  certain  Country;  as  the  Scur¬ 
vy  to  Holland ;  the  Pox  to  India ;  fwoln 
Throats,  or  the  Bronchocele,  to  the  Alps  ; 
the  Struma,  or  King’s-Evil,  to  Spain .  The 
ii  common  Caufe  here,  is  the  Air;  the  Situation 
of  the  Place,  the  Water,  the  Diet  that  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  this  or  that  Country. 

Sporadic  Difeafes  (which  Term  fignifies  feat- 
ter’d  about,  as  being  rife  in  many  Places) are  dif¬ 
eafes  of  various  Kinds,  that  invade  many  Perfons 
at  the  fame  Time,  and  in  the  fame  Country,  as 
the  Pleurify,  and  Opthalmy ;  which,  altho’ 
they  are  both  Inflammations,  are  faid  to  be  of 
different  Kinds,  by  Phyficians,  who  take  that 
Difference  from  the  Part  affected*  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Kind  of  Symptoms. 

A  a 
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C  H  A  P.  VI. 

Of  a  fjort3  and  a  long  Difeafe  j 
of  the  acute,  and  not  acute  j  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Time  of  its  Dura¬ 
tion,  a ■  Difeafe  is  termed  either 
long,  or  Jhort. 

s>.  \KT HAT  is  a  fhort  Difeafe,  fomecimes 
*  *  called  Acute  ? 

A .  A  ftiort  Difeafe,  is  one  that  comes  to  a 
Period  foon,  as  the  Ephemera,  or  Fever  of  one 
Day  ;  the  burning  Fever. 

What  is  a  long  Difeafe,  fometimes  call’d 
Chronical  ? 

A.  It  is  one  that  does  not  foon  come  to  a, 
Period  ;  as  a  Quartan  Ague,  Dropfy,  a  Palfy, 
and  an  Epilepfy  ;  that  is,  fpeaking,  not  of  the 
Fit  alone,  but  of  the  whole  Time  of  the  Epi¬ 
lepfy  ;  from  which  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
Difeafes,  the  Length  is  taken. 

N.  B.  From  the  Length  of  Time,  and  the 
Manner  of  its  palling  through  it,  a  Difeafe 
is  alfo  called  acute,  or  not  acute. 

^  What  is  an  acute  Difeafe  ? 

A.  It  is  one  that  comes  to  a  Period  in  a 
fhort  Time,  attended  with  Danger ;  therefore 
it  is  a  Species  of  Ihort  Difeafes  5  for  every 

acute 
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acute  difeafe  is  fhort,  but  not  the  Contrary  > 
becaufe  every  fhort  difeafe  is  not  acute,  as  the 
Ephemera,  or  day  Fever,  is  fhort,  but  with¬ 
out  danger. 

^  How  many  Diftin&ions  do  you  make 
of  acute  Difeafes  ? 

A.  They  are  diftinguifhed  into  four  Degrees 
of  Acutenefs ;  firft,  the  extreme  acute,  which 
ends  the  third  Day,  or  the  fourth,  at  fartheft ; 
as  the  extreme  acute  Apoplexy  ;  alfo  the  peF 
tilential  Fever.  Secondly,  the  very  acute, 
which  lafts,  at  mod,  feven  Days,  as  the  Cau- 
fus,  or  burning  Fever.  Thirdly,  the  acute 
only,  which  lads  twenty  Days  in  its  longeft 
Continuance  ;  as  the  continual  Fever,  without 
Burning.  Fourthly,  the  degenerate  acute, 
which,  fometimes,  continues  to  the  40th 
Day  ;  but  the  two  laft  Species  feem  improper¬ 
ly  call’d  Acute,  becaufe  they  are  not  fhort 
Difeales. 

What  is  a  Difeafe,  not  acute. 

A .  A  Difeafe  not  acute,  is  not  attended 
with  Danger;  nor  does  it  come  to  a  Period  in 
a  fhort  Time :  Of  this  Sort  is  every  Difeafe  of 
long  Duration  v  and  alfo  every  one  that  is  not 
attended  with  Danger. 


A  a  2 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Of  benign  and  malignant  Difeafe  s . 


HAT  is  a 


A.  That  Difeafe  is  call’d  benign> 
that  hath  its  ufual  Symptoms,  as  the  tertian, 
or  burning  Fever,  having  their  common 
Symptoms.  • 

What  is  a  malignant  Difeafe? 

A.  A  malignant  Difeafe,  is  that  which  hath 
more  dangerous  Symptoms  than  common. 

§>.  What  is  the  Mgs  Morbiy  or  Mode  of  a 
Difeafe  ? 

A.  The  Mbs  Morbiy  from  which  a  Difeafe 
is  faid  to  be  boni  aut  mail  moris>  is  a  Condition 
attending  a  Difeafe,  by  Reafon  of  the  Symp¬ 
toms  appearing  more  dangerous,  or  favour¬ 
able.  ;  ’  ?  5  5  ;  : 

^  Whence  does  the  mail  morisy  or  ill  Con¬ 
dition,  proceed. 

A .  A  Difeafe  is  then  faid  to  be  mail  morisy 
when  the  peccant  Matter  hath  fome  un ufual. 
Malignity  ;  that  is,  the  Matter  is  more  adult, 
or  more  putrefied,  &V,  But  this  does  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Body  affe£ted, 
although  from  its  Weaknefs,  or  Dilpolition, 
the  Symptoms  may  arife  more  than  commonly 
dangerous ;  as  we,  Ionic  times,  fee  an  ordinary 
Fever  attended  with  a  Syncope,  aqd  violent 

~~omitings , 
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Vomitings ;  fo  that  it  may  be  then  rather 
1  called  a  great  Difeafe,  but  fo  only  with  Re- 
fpett  to  the  Patient. 

^  How  does  a  malignant*  differ  from  a 
contagious  Difeafe? 

A .  I  fay,  that  they  mutually  differ  in  them- 
felves ;  for  the  Plague  is  both  contagious  and 
malignant;  but  the  malignant  may  be  not  con¬ 
tagious  :  As  for  Inftance,  a  Tertian  having 
Symptoms  more  violent  than  ufual,  and  yec 
not  contagious.  ' 

Is  not  every  contagious  Difeafe  malig¬ 
nant  ? 

A .  By  no  Means  *  for  a  difeafe  may  be- 
contagious,  and  not  malignant;  as  a  Species 
of  the  Itch. 

<  -a  *  •  .  '  r 


'  r\ 

L  *  m 


CHAP.  VIII. 


Of  great  and  little  T)ifeafes. 


OBSERVE,  from  its  Quantity,  a  dif- 
eafe  is  called  Great,  or  Little. 

May  not  the  Magnitude  of  a  difeafe  be 

confidered  two  Ways  ? 

A.  It  may;  Firit,  by  Comparifon  with  the 
Patient ;  and,  in  this  Way,  a  little  difeafe, 
ia.it  fell,  may  be  called  Great:  Thus  a  com¬ 
mon  Fever*  or  any  other  llighter  difeafe,  if 

it 
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it  is  confidered  with  Regard  to  an  Infant,  or  a 
weak  Man,  is  generally  reckoned  Great.  Se¬ 
condly,  it  may  be  called  Great,  confidered  in 
it  lelf. 

£>.  What  is  a  Difeafe,  in  it  felf  Great? 

A.  A  Difeafe  that  is  properly  called  Great 
in  it  felf,  is  one  that  is  apt  to  fink  the  greateft 
Strength,  and  occafion  Death. 

^  From  what  Origin  is  fuch  a  difeafe 
called  Great  ? 

A.  This  Magnitude  proceeds  from  a  double 
Caufe,  viz .  from  the  great  Ufefulnefs  of  the 
Part ;  as  fuppofe  the  Brain,  the  Heart,  or  Sto¬ 
mach,  fjsfc.  are  affe&ed ;  or  that  the  Difeafe  is 
extenfively,  or  intenfively  great ;  as  fuppofe 
an  fnflamation  (which  is  not  neceflarily  a  great 
Dife'a(e)  fhould  feize  the  whole  Arm,  or  Leg; 
or  if  there  fhould  be  an  Inflamation  only  irr' 
one  Hand,  or  a  Part  of  it,  but  fo  violent,  as 
to  threaten  a  Mortification* 

^  is  a  great  Difeafe  the  fame  as  a  violent 
one  ? 

A.  It  is  not ;  becaufe  the  latter,  befides  its 
Magnitude,  hath  alio  a  certain  Impetus,  arid 
Velocity. 

What  is  a  little  Difeafe  ? 

A.  A  little  Difeafe,  is  one  that  is  not  apt 
to  deprefs  the  Spirits,  and  occafion  Death,  as 
the  Fever  of  a  Day,  the  Tenefmus,  &c. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  a  primary  7)i feafe,  i.  e.  by  Tdi- 
opathy,  and  of  a  fecondary  l)if 
eafe3  or  by  Sympathy. 

^.TT7’HAT  is  a  primary  Difeafe,  or  a 
VV  Difeafe  by  Idiopathy  ? 

A.  A  Difeafe  that  is  properly  primary,  or  by 
Idiopathy,  is  one  that  has  no  Dependence  on 
another  in  the  fame  Body,  and  therefore  re¬ 
quires  its  own  Cure  ;  as  the  Obftruction  of  the 
Kidnies  by  a  Stone. 

i ^  What  is  a  fecondary  Difeafe,  or  fymp- 
tomatical  ? 

Jl.  A  lecondary  Difeafe,  by  Agreement,  or 
Sympathy  of  Parts,  is  a  Difeafe  that  depends 
on  another  in  the  fame  Body  ;  and  therefore 
does  not  require  its  own  Cure ;  as  the  Deli¬ 
rium  that  follows  the  Inflammation  of  the  Dia¬ 
phragm  ;  for  the  Delirium  depends  upon  that 
Inflammation,  and  ceafes  with  it,  and  does  not 
require  its  own  Cure. 

What  do  you  underftand  by  Sympathy  > 

A.  Sympathy,  or  Agreement,  by  which  1 
the  Parts  are  laid  to  fuller  by  Sympathy,  or 
Agreement,  is  only  a  mutual  Suffering  of  the 
Parts,  one  affecting  the  other. 

Q  How 


g>.  How  many  Ways  may  this  Agreement 
be  diftinguifhed  ? 

A.  Two;  firft,  when  a  Part  is  corrupted 
by  a  corrupted  Part.  Secondly,  when  a  Part 
is  affe&ed  by  its  Nerves  being  wounded  :  The 
firft  is  call’d  Affeffius  ejufdcm ;  the  fecond,  Af- 
fcffus  diverji ;  that  is,  either  a  general,  or  par¬ 
ticular  Affection  of  the  Parts. 


CHAP.  X. 


Of  hereditary  Difeafes,  and  of 

thofe  not  hereditary. 

» 

%  w  H  aj  .is  an  hereditary  Bifeafe  ? 

*  *  A.  An  hereditary  Difeafe,  is  d 
Bifeafe  communicated  from  Parents  to  their 
Children,  through  the  Fault  of  the  Semen,  6r 
the  bad  Nourifhment  of  the  Foetus. 

6).  May  not  a  Difeafe,  in  fome  Cafes,  be 
hereditary,  though  the  Parents  never  had  it  ? 

A .  It  is  not  neceflary  that  the  Father  and 
Mother  ffiould  ever  have  a  Difeafe  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  their  Parents ;  becaufe  they  may, 
by  a  contrary  Method  of  Living,  reftrain  and 
prevent  an  hereditary  Difeafe  ;  but  having  a 
Difpofition  to  it  from  their  Progenitors,  or 
from  fome  other  Caufe,  they  may  communi¬ 
cate  it  to  their  Children. 

^Muft 
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^nth  the  feminal  Spirit,  and  lo  contaminate 
the  Ova,  out  of  which  the  Foetus  is  form’d. 

Laftly,  it  is  not  doubted,  but  that  an  heredi¬ 
tary  Taint  may  be  given  to  the  Foetus  with 
the  Aliment,  or  with  the  Mother’s  Blood : 
For  the  Chyle,  which  nourifhes  the  Foetus,  is 
made  in  the  Mother’s  Body,  and  pafles  thro’ 
it ;  and  the  Blood  of  the  Mother  gives  Growth 
to  the  Womb ;  and,  tho’  it  does  not  nourifh 
the  Foetus ;  yet,  by  its  continual  Vapours  af¬ 
fecting  the  Cavity  of  the  Womb,  and  the 
Placenta,  it  infefts  the  Blood,  and  Chyle,  of 
the  Foetus. 

(3  What  Difeafes  are  moft  commonly  ob- 
ferved  to  be  hereditary,  though  we  cannot 
poiitively  alfert,  that  any  Difeafe  is  actually 

fo  ? 

J.  Many  Difeafes  are  hereditary  ;  but  thefe 
are  the  ch'ef ;  the  Gout ;  the  Stone  ;  the  Apo¬ 
plexy  ;  Melancholy  ;  and  the  Phthific  :  But  it 
is  very  doubtful  to  affert,  when  we  fee  Perfons 
affeCted  with  any  of  thefe  Difeafes,  that  they 
certainly  derived  them  from  their  Parents,  be- 
caule  they  may  arife  from  their  own  proper 
Defects ;  therefore  we  only  judge  by  Sufpici- 
on,  when  we  pronounce  any  Perlon  to  be  af¬ 
fected  with  an  hereditary  Difeafe  ;  becaufe  we 
have  heard  their  Parents  were  troubled  with 
the  fame  Difeafe. 

Q.  What  are  Difeafes  not  hereditary  ? 

A.  They  are  fuch  as  cannot  be  propagated 

from  Parents  to  their  Children,  as  a  W  ound. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  ,XI. 

-  / 

Of  the  federal  Stages  of  a  "Difeafe  j 
of  a  Taroxyfm,  a  Teriod3  a  Type 3 
and  of  a  Relapfe. 

1$  the  Stage  of  a  Difeafe; 

V  V  whence  is  it  taken  ;  and  how  many 
are  there  ? 

A.  The  Stage  of  a  Difeafe*  is  that  Portion 
of  Time  in  which  any  remarkable  Change  is 
obferved  in  Difeafes.  This  Change  is  reckon¬ 
ed  according  to  the  different  Activity  of  the 
morbific  Caufe  in  the  Body*  and  the  Contrary* 
which  is  further  known  from  the  Increafe*  or 
Decreafe*  of  the  Symptoms. 

^  What  is  the  Time  of  the  entire  Dif¬ 
eafe;  how  many  diftinftions  hath  it  ;  and 
when  are  they  to  be  reckon’d  ? 

A .  The  Time  of  the  entire  difeafe*.  that 
diftinguifhes  the  whole  Courfe  of  it*  is  divided 
Into  four  Stages*  viz.  the  Beginning*  the  En- 
creafe*  the  State*  or  Height*  and  the  Decli¬ 
nation.  The  univerfal  Beginning  of  a  dif¬ 
eafe*  is  when  a  difeafe  begins  to  aft,  and 
when*  as  yet*  the  Aftions  are  not  much  in¬ 
jur’d.  The  univerfal  Encreafe  of  a  difeafe* 
is  when  a  difeafe  injures  the  Aftions*  but  not 
In  the  higheft  degree.  The  univerfal  State 
of  the  difeafe*  or  its  higheft  Acme*  or  Point* 

is 
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3S  when  the  Difeafe  injures  the  Aftions  in  the 
higheit  Degree,  The  univerfal  declination 
of  a  Difeafe,  is  when  a  Difeafe  no  longer  in¬ 
jures  the  A&ions. 

^  Is  not  the  Beginning  of  a  Difeafe  dif¬ 
ferently  taken  by  the  Phyfician,  and  Vulgar? 

A .  The  common  People  call  the  firft  Hour, 

!  or  Day,  in  which  they  feel  the  Difeafe,  the 
Beginning ;  but  we  make  the  Beginning  con¬ 
tain  feveral  Days;  but  d^is  only  inDileafes  of 
a  longer  Duration. 

Q.  Hath  not  every  Difeafe  its  four  univer¬ 
fal  Times,  or  Stages  ? 

A.  Thefe  four  are  always  reckoned  in  a 
Difeafe,  whether  it  tends  to  Life,  or  Death ; 
whether  it  is  oppos’d  by  Medicines,  or  not ; 
but  thefe  Stages  are  often  very  unequal ;  be- 
caufe  one  entire  Difeale  finifhes  its  Courle, 
and,  confequently,  its  univerfaf  Stages,  iooner 
than  another,  efpecially  according  to  the  good, 
or  bad  Method  of  their  Cure. 

But,  vulgarly  fpeaking,  about  the  Stage  of 
a  Difeafe  ;  that  is,  by  meafuring  it  according 
to  the  ulual  Duration  of  this,  or  that  Difeale, 
we  may  fay,  that  thefe  four  Times,  or  Stages, 
are  not  found  in  every  Difeale  ;  but  that  fome 
are  cured  in  the  Beginning,  in  the  Increafe,  oc 
in  the  critical  State  of  the  Difeafe  ;  others  re¬ 
ceive  their  Cure  from  Medicines  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning,  or  Increafe  of  the  Difeafe. 

Q  Do  any  die  in  the  general  Declination  of 
$  Difeafe  ? 

A .  None 
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A.  None  die  in  the  Declination  of  a  Dif» 
eafe ;  at  leaft,  not  of  the  Difeafe,  that  is  in 
the  Declination ;  but  they  may  die  of  fome 
other  Difeafe  complicated  with  it,  or  fuper- 
vening,  or  for  Want  of  the  neceflary  Powers 
of  Life,  as  in  old  Age. 

What  is  the  particular  Stage  of  a  DiP 

eafe  ? 

A.  It  is  the  particular  Time  of  a  Difeafe* 
that  the  Paroxyfm  lafts. 

Q  What  do  you  mean  by  Paroxyfm  ? 

A .  A  Paroxyfm  is  the  Time  that  the  Dif¬ 
eafe  is  heightened,  in  Difeafes  that  invade  by 
Fits.  So  the  Paroxyfm  of  the  tertian  Fever* 
is  that  Space  of  every  third  Day,  in  which 
the  Fever  grows  ftronger :  And  it  has  its  Be¬ 
ginning,  Increafe,  State,  and  Declination,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Degree  of  the  Fever’s  Violence. 

j$>.  What  is  the  Period  of  a  Difeafe  ? 

A .  The  Period,  is  the  Time  of  the  Aug¬ 
mentation,  and  Remiffion  in  Difeafes,  that  in¬ 
vade  by  Fits ;  or  the  Time  from  the  Beginning 
of  one  Paroxyfm,  to  the  Beginning  of  the 
next.  Whence  the  Paroxyfm  differs  from  the 
Period  ;  becaufe  the  Paroxyfm  is  only  Part  of 
the  Period,  or  a  particular  Time  comprehend¬ 
ed  in  it.  Thofe  Difeafes  are  faid,  by  PhyficF 
ans,  to  keep  their  Period,  which  return  at 
ftated  Times,  as  the  quotidian,  tertian,  and 
quartan  Fever ;  thus  we  fay,  a  Difeafe  keeps 
a  tertian  Period,  or  a  quartan  Period,  &c. 

%  What 
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<$>.  What  is  the  Type  of  a  Difeafe  ? 

A.  The  Type,  is  the  Order  of  encreafing, 
and  remitting  in  a  Difeafe,  the  Form,  or  Man¬ 
ner  of  the  Period. 

The  Confumption,  and  Pal  fey,  have  no 
Period,  or  Type,  for  they  affli£l  continually. 

^  What  is  a  relapfed  Difeafe,  and  why 
muft  it  return  in  a  fhort  Time? 

A.  It  is  a  Difeafe  returning  in  a  fhort  Time 
after  it  was  cured  :  I  fay,  in  a  fhort  Time,  be- 
caufe,  if  a  long  Time  after  the  Cure  of  any 
Difeafe,  a  Perfon  is  attack’d  with  the  like  Dif¬ 
eafe,  we  do  not  reckon  it  the  fame,  but  a  dif¬ 
ferent  one  \  and  therefore  cannot  be  called  a 
Relapfe. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Caufe  of  a  “Difeafe 3  and  its 

fever al  Kinds. 

AT  's  the  Caufe  of  3  Difeafe  ? 

**  A.  The  Caufe  of  a  Difeafe, 
amongfl:  Phyficians,  is  fomething  preternatu¬ 
ral  affefiing  the  Body. 

^  How  many  Caufes  are  there  ? 

A .  There  are  many  ;  but  they  are  ranged 
under  three  general  Heads  by  Phyficians,  viz. 
1.  The  Procatarclic.  2.  The  Antecedent,  and 
the  Confequent,  or  containing  Caufe.- 

What 
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Q.  What  is  the  procatarCb’c  Caufe  ? 

A.  The  procatarCtic  Caufe  is  evident  to  all 
Perfons  ;  that  is  the  Caufe  to  which  any  Per¬ 
fon,  of  an  ordinary  Capacity,  may  impute 
the  Difeafe,  which  is  either  internal,  or  ex¬ 
ternal. 

The  internal  procatarCtic  Caufes  are,  all 
the  Affections  of  the  Mind,  as  Anger,  Grief, 
Csfa.  Thus  the  Vulgar  ufe  to  impute  the 
Death,  or  Sicknefs,  of  any  Perfon,  to  his 
Excefs  of  Joy,  or  Anger,  if  they  are  feized 
foon  after  it. 

The  external  procatarftic  Caufes  are,  a 
Sword,  a  Stone,  a  Knife,  a  Stick,  the  Air, 
Diet,  &c.  from  which  the  Body  receives  fome 
Injury. 

What  is  the  antecedent  Caufe,  and  why 
Is  it  faid  not  to  be  evident  to  every  one  ? 

A.  The  antecedent  Caufe,  is  the  Caufe  not 
evident  to  every  Perfon,  and  which,  being 
moved,  does  not  prefently  take  away  the  Dif- 
eafe.  Such  is  the  Abundance  of  the  Blood, 
of  an  Inflammation,  which  it  hath  caufed  in 
any  Part ;  for  the  Quantity  being  leffened  by 
Vasnefe&ion,  the  Inflammation  does  not  im¬ 
mediately  ceafe ;  for  the  Extra vafation  of  the 
Blood  may  ftill  continue  in  the  Part,  and  re¬ 
mains  the  containing  Caufe. 

Such  is  the  Load  of  Phlegm  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach  (that  is,  in  a  different  RefpeCf)  the 
Caufe  of  the  Apoplexy,  which  it  produces  of 
itfelf,  by  fending  fome  Parts  into  the  Bloody 

and 
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and  the  Head,  for  that  being  remov’d  from 
the  Stomach  by  a  Vomit,  that  Part  of  the 
Phlegm  may  remain,  that  obflru&s  the  Paf- 
fages  of  the  Brain. 

N.  B.  Therefore  the  antecedent  Caufe  Is  the 
fame  as  the  Caufe  which  favoured  the  contain¬ 
ing  Caufe. 

What  is  the  containing  Caufe  ? 

A .  The  containing  Caufe,  is  that  which 
being  taken  away,  the  Difeafe  immediately 
ceafes :  Such  is  the  extravafated  Blood  in  an 
inflam’d  Part,  of  the  Inflammation  that  it 
caufed  there. 

6K  Can  the  containing  Caufe  be  alfo  the 
procatanflic,  or  the  antecedent  Caufe  ? 

A.  This  may  be  alfo  the  procatanflic  Caufe; 
thus  a  Thread  binding  an  Artery,  or  a  Bit  of 
Bread  too  haftily  fwallowed,  flicking  in  the 
Gullet,  is  the  Caufe  of  an  organic  Difeafe, 
by  altering  its  Figure  and  Dimenflons  cx  vi- 
'tiata  figura ,  for  thefe  Parts  require  Cavity  ; 
but  this  is  evident  to  every  Perfon. 

But  the  containing  Caufe  cannot  be  the  an¬ 
tecedent  at  the  fame  Time,  and  of  the  fame 
Difeafe  ;  becaufe  the  fame  Caufe  ought  to  be 
fuch  as  the  direft  Caufe  itfelf:  Here  the  Dif- 
.eafe  would  be  fuppofed  to  exift,  and  removed 
immediately  by  the  fame  Caufe;  and  this 
cannot  happen  together ;  but  the  Caufe  which 
is  now  antecedent,  may  become  the  contain* 
ing,  and  e  contra.  So  fome  Part  of  the  Blood 
caufing  an  Inflammation  of  the  Hand,  by  its 

C  c  Redundance, 
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Redundance,  is  the  antecedent  Caufe  of  this 
Inflammation  :  But  if  it  only  circulates  with 
the  reft  of  the  Blood  through  the  Limbs,  the 
Head,  and  other  Parts,  it  will  be  the  containing 
Caufe;  if  it  flows  to  the  inflam’d  Hand,  and 
is  there  again  extra vafated,  it  will  become 
the  antecedent  again,  if  from  the  affedfted 
Hand  it  pafles  into  the  Veins,  and  encreafing 
the  Mafs  of  Blood,  circulates  with  it  as  be¬ 
fore. 

6).  Is  there  not  a  clearer  and  eafier  Divifion 
of  the  Caufe  of  a  Difeafe  ? 

A*  The  Caufe  of  a  Difeafe  is  Efficiently, 
and  far  more  clearly  divided  into  the  external, 
or  outward  Caufe,  and  the  internal,  or  inward 
Caufe ;  alfo  into  the  immediate  Caufe,  and  the 
remote.  VicL  Sennert* 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  a  Tlethora ,  Cacochymia ,  and 

Flatulence . 

^\A7HAT  is  a  preternatural  Humour  ? 

*  ^  A.  I  deferred  treating  of  a  Hu¬ 
mour  in  Phyfiology,  becaufe  that  confiders 
only  natural  Things ;  but  this  Part  treats  of 
Things  contrary  to  Nature,  and  therefore  of  a 
Humour,  as  the  frequent  Caufe  of  a  Difeafe. 

Therefore 
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j  Therefore  a  preternatural  Humour,  is  one 
I  that  hath  fome  Quality  hurtful  to  us. 

Of  how  many  Kinds  is  this  Humour  ? 

A.  As  many  as  there  are  natural  Humours. 

£>.  What  is  a  Plethora  ? 

A.  A  Plethora,  or  too  great  Plenitude,  is  a 
1  too  great  Quantity  of  the  IVlafs  of  Blood, 
r  with  a  due  Proportion  of  Humours  in  it. 

^  Is  a  Plethora  properly  divided  into  a 
[  Plethora  of  the  Veflels,  or  in  Refpeft  to  its 

!  Force,  ad  Vafa  ad  Vires  ? 

A.  That  Divifion  is  not  good;  yet  it  is 
\  called  a  Plethora  ad  Vafa ,  in  which  the  Y  efiels 
>  are  much  diftended  ;  and  a  Plethora  ad  Viresy 
)  where  the  Strength  is  much  impaired. 

By  what  Means  does  a  too  great  Quan- 
I  tity  of  Blood  impair  the  Strength  ? 

A.  This  happens,  if  there  is  a  very  great 

*  Quantity  of  Blood  ;  lor  then  the  Blood  is  more 
t  folid,  and  paffes  more  (lowly  thro’  the  Heart, 

•  whence  it  does  not  receive  lo  great  an  Eider- 
vefcence  in  the  Heart.  Befides,  it  alio  much 
weakens  the  Heart,  by  too  great  an  Expan- 
fion  of  its  Fibres,  and  makes  it  weary,  from 
whence  the  Blood  hath  a  weak  Propuliion,  an 
infufficient  Generation  of  Spirits,  or  Thick- 
nefs,  and  thence  ariies  a  Sluggiihnefs  of  all  the 
Aftions. 

The  foregoing  Divifion  of  a  Plethora  docs 
not  hold  altogether  good,  as  every  Plethora 
ad  Vafa ,  is  alio  a  Plethora  ad  Vires ,  for  the 

Veflels  cannot  be  too  much  diftended,  but  there 

mult 
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muft  be  a  Lofs  of  Strength  from  too  great  a 
Quantity  of  Blood  of  the  Hearty  to  the  Ca¬ 
pacity  of  which  they  are  proportioned ;  and 
thus  the  Strength  is  impaired,  and  e  contra, 
the  Quantity  of  Blood  never  impairs  the 
Strength,  but  when  it  is  too  great,  and  then 
it  diftends  the  VefFels  too  much,  and  is  a  Ple¬ 
thora  ad  Vafa. 

0$.  What  is  a  Cacochymia? 

A.  A  Cacochymia  is  a  depraved  Quality  of 
the  Blood. 

Whence  does  it  proceed  ? 

A .  Not  only  from  the  bad  Quality  of  fome 
Humour  in  the  Blood,  but  alfo  from  the  de¬ 
praved  Quality  of  any  Humour,  diftin£t  from 
the  Blood  ;  for  then  the  whole  Mafs  is  not 
reckoned  to  have  its  neceflary  Quality,  or 
Temper,  and  fb  a  Cacochimia  is  of  many 
Kinds,  as  the  feveral  Humours,  diftinct  from 
the  Blood,  may  be  injurious  by  their  Quan¬ 
tity,  or  as  they  all,  even  the  Blood  itfelf, 
may  be  depraved  in  Quality. 

Q  What  is  a  Flatulence ;  of  what  Matter 
is  it  generated ;  how  does  it  end,  and  where 
is  it  chiefly  formed  ? 

A .  A  Flatus  is  reckon’d  a  preternatural 
Humour,  which  proceeds  from  the  Humours 
chiefly  from  the  Meats  taken  in  the  Phlegm 
of  the  Bowels,  which,  whilff  it  ferments  with 
the  Gall,  and  the  pancreatic  Juice  (as  in  the 
Fermentation  of  other  Liquors)  is  refolved  in¬ 
to  thick,  tenacious  Vapours,  that  are  agitated 
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like  rarefied  Air,  and  expand  the  Parts  con¬ 
taining  them,  till  they  fubfide,  or  are  dif- 
perfed,  or  otherwife  difcharged.  Their  prin¬ 
cipal  Seat  is  the  Inteliines,  becaufe  they  con¬ 
tain  the  fitteft  Matter,  and  Caufe  oi  it,  and 
becaufe  they  are  feldom  without  a  Flatulence. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


HAT  is  a  Symptom  ? 

A.  A  Symptom  is  the  EffcT  of 
a  Difeafe,  as  Third,  of  a  fever. 

Muft  a  true  Symptom  follow  a  Difeafe, 

as  its  Caufe  ? 

A .  A  Symptom  may  alfo  follow  another 
Symptom  ;  it  may  alfo  follow  the  Caufe  of  a 
Difeafe ;  but  this  is  not  a  true  Symptom  ;  the 
Difeafe  itfelf  may  be  a  Symptom ;  it  may  be 
alfo  the  Caufe  of  a  Difeafe,  and  a  Symptom. 
Every  Difeafe  hath  its  Symptom. 

£).  What  are  the  Differences  of  Symptoms, 
and  whence  are  they  taken  ? 

A .  A  true  Symptom  ought  to  follow  a  Dif¬ 
eafe  as  its  Caufe,  and  that  immediately,  or  re¬ 
motely  only  :  From  whence  there  is  a  Symp¬ 
tom  immediately  following  a  Difeafe,  as 
above-mentioned,  and  another  that  does  not 
immediately  follow  it  \  i .  e.  a  Symptom,  of  a 


Symptom, 
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Symptom,  or  one  following  the  immediate 
Symptom.  The  Imagination  deprav’d,  as  it 
follows  the  Motion  of  the  Spirits  in  the  Brain 
in  a  Circle,  and  increafed  further  by  an  orga¬ 
nic  Difeafe,  or  by  the  too  great  Stricture  of 
the  optic  Nerves,  fo  that,  through  this  Stric¬ 
ture,  the  Spirits  rebounding  from  them  are 
confined  and  obftructed.  A  Symptom  may 
alfo  follow  the  Caufe  of  the  Difeafe  ;  but,  in 
.Reality,  it  is  only  an  Effeft  of  the  Difeafe. 
Thus,  upon  the  Application  of  fomething 
very  corrofive  to  the  Flefh,  it  caufes  Pain, 
and  Itching,  and  fometimes  an  Ulcer  ;  which, 
from  the  latter,  may  be  called  a  Symptom  of 
the  Caufe  5  hence  that  is  the  Effe£t  which  is 
effected  by  the  Caufe :  Joint  Effects  are  Ef¬ 
fects  from  the  fame  Caufe.  That  I  may,  at 
Jatt,  anfwer  the  Distinction  propofed,  I  lay,  a 
Symptom  is  divided  into  three  general  Kinds, 
or  Species,  viz.  into  an  Action  injured  \  the 
Defect  of  the  Retentions  and  Excretions ,  and 
the  Quality  of  the  Body  alter’d.  , 

. . .  -if  I.  ■  — . . .  y-  'I-'  '  V  - 

■V 

C  H  A  E  XV. 

Of  an  Action  injur'd . 

%d\AT  H  A  T  is  an  Action  injur’d  ? 

*  *  fl.  An  Action  is  faid  to  be  in¬ 
jur’d,  when  it  is  not  perform’d  in  a  proper 
Manner, 

Si*  How 


/ 
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How  many  Ways  may  an  Action  fas 
faid  to  be  injur’d  ? 

A.  Every  Action  may  be  faid  to  be  injur’d 
three  Ways;  as  entirely  deftroy’d,  diminilh’d, 
or  deprav’d. 

6).  What  is  an  Action  entirely  deftroy’d  ? 

J.  We  fay  an  Action  is  entirely  deftroy’d, 
as  the  Sight  in  Blindnefs,  Motion  in  an  Apo¬ 
plexy,  &c. 

9  What  is  an  Action  diminifh’d  ? 

<5.  Which  is  lefs,  and  perform’d  in  a 
weaker,  and  lefler  Degree  than  it  ought,  as 
the  Appetite  is  leften’d  in  a  lick  Perfon? 

9  How  do  you  explain  an  Action  deprav’d? 

A.  An  Action  deprav’d,  is  that  which  hath 
fome  fpecial  Defect,  whether  it  is  weaken'd, 
or  not. 

&  Under  what  Head  do  you  place  an  Ac¬ 
tion  encreas’d,  and  Pain  ? 

A.  They  come  under  the  Article  of  an  Ac¬ 
tion  deprav’d. 

What  is  Pain  ? 

A.  Pain  is  an  uneafy  Senfation,  arifing 
from  fomething  painfully  affecting  the  Parts. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  T)efe6ts  of  Excretions  and 

Retentions . 

W  7"  ^  E  N  are  the  Excretions  and  Rd«* 
f  Y  tendons  vitiated? 

A.  When  there  is  fomething  vitiated  in  the 
Excretions  and  Retentions  arifing  from  the 
Difeafe, 

^  What  is  meant  by  an  Excretion  here* 
and  how  is  it  vitiated  ? 

A .  By  an  Excretion  here*  is  meant  what* 
ever  paffes  out  of  the  Body :  That  is*  not  only 
what  is  continually  feparated  from  the  Chyle, 
and  Blood*  in  found  Perfons*  but  every  Thing 
that  is  evacuated  by  the  Sick,  and  that  is 
faulty  in  its  whole  Subftance*  or  Quantity*  of 
Quality*  or  in  the  Manner*  or  the  Time  of 
Excretion. 

^  How  many  are  the  Faults  of  the  Excre* 
tions  and  Retentions  ?  What  is  faulty  in  its 
whole  Subftance  ?  And  can  you  give  me  Ex¬ 
amples  of  all  the  Defects  in  the  Excretions? 

A.  They  are  five :  i.  In  its  whole  Subftance. 
2.  In  Quantity.  3.  In  Quality.  4.  In  the 
Manner  of  Excretion.  5.  In  the  Time  of 
Excretion.  That  Excretion  is  faid  to  be  faulty 
in  its  whole  Subftance*  which  in  its  Subftance* 
or  whole  Species*  is  preternatural  j  and  that 

fingle* 
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Engle,  as  the  Stone,  a  Worm  in  the  Bowels* 
the  Procidentia  Ani,  or  falling  down  of  the 
Anus,  in  a  Dyfentery.  And,  consequently, 
the  Schools  are  wrong,  when  they  fay,  that 
I  every  Thing  which  is  retained  in  the  Body, 
ought  to  be  excreted,  as  faulty  in  its  Sub- 
ftance;  for  laudable  Blood  is  not  fo,  but  the 
preternatural  Excretion  of  it  is  faulty  and 
lymptomatical.  Yet,  fpeaking  further  of  the 
Difeafes  of  the  Solution  of  Continuity  in  the 
I  Veflels,  this  Blood  is,  by  me,  comprehended 
under  an  Excretion,  but  not  as  having  any 
Defe£t  in  its  Subftance,  but  in  the  Quantity, 
Quality,  or  in  the  Manner,  and  Time  of  the 
Excretion. 

As  to  the  Examples  :  The  Examples  of  all 
the  Faults  in  the  Excretions  are  thefe :  Firft, 
in  Excretions  entirely  preternatural,  they  are 
a  Stone,  a  Worm,  a  Caruncle  of  the  Intef- 
tines.  2.  In  Quantity  ;  as  too  great,  or  fmall  a 
;  Quantity  of  the  Menfes,  or  hemorrhoidal 
i  Blood ;  a  too  great  Excretion  of  the  Seed  in  a 
Gonorrhoea,  of  Urine  in  the  Diabetes.  3.  In 
[(‘Quality;  as  too  ftrong  a  Smell,  or  unufual 

S  Colour  in  the  Sweat,  or  Urine.  4.  In  the 
Manner  of  the  Excretion,  as  the  Excretion  of 
the  Faeces,  through  the  Mouth  in  the  iliac 
Paflion  ;  the  Excretion  of  the  Menfes  by  the 
Lungs,  or  by  the  Mouth.  5.  And  laffly,  In 
the  Time,  as  when  the  Excretion  of  the 
Menfes  is  fooner,  or  later,  &c.  all  which  fol- 

D  d  lew 
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low  the  Aftion  injur’d,  as  will  appear  upon 
Examination. 

^  What  is  underftood  by  a  fymptomatical, 
and  what  by  a  natural  Excretion,  or  by  Idio- 
pathy  ? 

A,  A  fymptomatical  Excretion,  is  that 
which  is  made  by  a  Difeafe,  or  while  the 
Caufe  of  a  Difeafe  fo  irritates,  as  Sweat,  a 
Flux  of  the  Belly,  or  Vomiting,  &c.  (the 
Caufe  hill  continuing  in  the  Body)  without 
any  Relief  to  the  Patient,  and  fometimes  with 
greater  Injury:  This  Excretion  is  preternatu¬ 
ral  and  faulty ;  but  that  Excretion  is  natural, 
or  idiopathetic,  which  happens  from  this  Rea- 
fon;  becaufe  the  morbific  Caufe  is  fo  fubdued, 
and  prepared  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Difeafe, 
that  it  may  be  expelled  by  any  Paffage,  with 
Relief  to  the  Patient.  An  Excretion  entirely 
preternatural,  is  the  Excretion  of  a  Stone,  as 
before-mentioned. 
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CHAP.  I. 


Of  a  medical  Sign  in  general ;  and 
of  Jome  of  its  Species. 


Qucjlion. 

HAT  is  called  a  Sign*  among 
Phyficians? 

A.  A  Sign,  among  Phyficians, 
is  that  which  more  plainly  leads 
us  to  the  Knowledge  of  fomething 
occult  in  the  Art  of  Phyfick. 

What  do  you  underhand  by  occult,  in 
this  Definition  ? 

A.  I  ua- 
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A.  I  underftand,  by  Occult,  the  Conftitu- 
tion  of  this,  or  that  Perfon* 

How  is  a  Sign  divided  ? 

A.  Many  Phyficians  give  the  Divifions  of 
Signs,  and  Subdivifions,  They  alfo  queftion 
whether  there  are  not  neutral  Signs  ;  I  call 
them  only  Signs  which  are  of  greater  Confe- 
quence,  and  neceffary  in  daily  Praftice  ;  there* 
fore  I  divide  them  into  Diagnoftic,  and  Prog- 
noftic* 

g).  What  is  a  Diagnoftic  Sign  ? 

A .  A  diagnoftic  Sign,  is  that  which  fhews 
fomething  prefent ;  a  prognoftic  Sign,  fore¬ 
tells  fomething  that  is  to  come  :  As  to  Signs 
commemorative,  falubrious,  infalubrious,  fe- 
parable,  and  infeparable,  proper,  natural,  and 
preternatural,  Vid.  Scnnart , 

NOTE, 

A  prudent  Phyfician  will  take  Care  not  to 
proceed  too  freely,  or  rafhly,  upon  prognoftic 
Signs,  for  Fear  it  fhould  procure  him  Hate,  or 
Tilgrace  ;  but  it  is  rather  better  to  conceal  his 
PrognofUcation  under  the  Name  of  Danger* 


C  H  AE 
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CHAP.  II. 


Of  the  Knowledge  of  a  Difeafe 
from  jour  Signs. 

^  f  >  Y  what  Signs  is  a  Difeafe  knowm? 

^  !•  By  the  Species  of  the  Ex¬ 
cretions  ;  as  the  Stone,  by  the  Gravel  in  the 
Urine.  2.  From  the  Nature  of  the  Part;  as 
by  Pains  of  the  Belly  in  Worms.  3.  From 
the  Property  of  the  Pain  ;  as  an  Inflammation 
from  a  throbbing  Pain.  4.  From  Accidents 
peculiar  to  it ;  as  a  burning  Fever,  from  the 
intenfe  Heat  of  the  whole  Body,  with  a  Black- 
nefs  of  the  Tongue,  and  an  inextinguifhable 
Thirft.  Moreover  Things  helping,  or  in¬ 
juring,  afford  a  certain  Knowledge  of  Difeafe. 


CHAP.  III. 


Of  the  Knowledge  of  the  Caufe  of 

a  Difeafe. 


TH&  Y  what  Signs  do  wx  attain  the  Know- 
JL>  ledge  of  the  Caufe  of  a  Difeafe? 

Ji.  1.  From  the  Temperament ;  from  a  hoc 
Temperament,  we  know  the  Difeafe  is  hot. 

2.  From 
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2.  From  the  Colour  of  the  Skin  ;  from  a  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  we  know  it  is  the  Gall,  and  from 
thence  termed  Bilious.  3.  From  the  Age  ;  in 
an  aged  Perfon,  the  Caufe  is  cold  ;  in  Youths 
hot.  4.  From  the  Kind  of  Pain;  from  a 
burning  Pain,  we  know  it  is  the  Gall ;  from 
a  wandering  Pain,  it  is  a  Flatus.  3.  From  the 
evident  Caufe  ;  fo  from  a  luxurious  and  plen¬ 
tiful  Diet,  join’d  to  a  fedentary  Life,  we  know 
that  too  much  Blood  is  the  Caufe.  6.  From 
the  Excretions ;  fo  from  a  frequent  Excretion 
of  Phlegm,  we  know  that  to  be  the  Caufe. 
From  Things  helping  and  injuring.  Thus,  if 
a  cold  Medicine  gives  Relief,  we  know  the 
Caufe  is  hot,  and  the  like  in  other  Cafes. 


C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Of  the  Knowledge  of  the  Tart 

affeCted. 

T>  Y  what  Signs  do  we  know  the  Part 
affefted  ?  And  give  me  Examples  of 
thefe  Signs  ? 

A.  1.  From  an  A&ion  impaired  ;  we  know 
the  Ear  is  affefted,  if  the  Hearing  is  impaired, 
a.  From  the  Situation  of  the  Difeafe ;  the 
Spleen  is  affefted  from  a  hard  Tumor  in  the 

Left- 
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Left-Side.  3.  From  the  Nature  of  the  Pain  ; 
i  thus  a  Membrane  is  known  to  be  affe&ed  from 
:  a  pricking  Pain.  4-  From  its  own  Accidents; 

from  Anxiety,  the  Stomach  is  known  to  be 
I  affe&ed  ;  from  a  Syncope,  the  Heart.  5.  From 
the  Excretions ;  an  Affe£tion  of  the  Lungs, 
from  the  Particles  of  fpungy  Fleth  excreted 
with  a  Cough  ;  by  the  Faxes  coming  through 
:  a  Wound  of  the  Belly,  we  know  the  Inteftines 
;  are  injured. 

- - - - — - - - — — - 

m 

CHAP.  V. 

fl'T?ROM  what  Signs  do  we  acquire  a 
""  Jl  Knowledge  of  the  Symptoms  ? 

J.  A  Wafting,  or  pining  away,  from  the 
diminifhed  Nutrition;  Sanguification  injured, 
from  the  bad  Complexion.  So  a  weak  Con- 
ftri&ion  of  the  Heart  is  known,  from  the 
Weaknefs  of  the  Pulfe. 

£>.  From  what  Signs  do  we  forefee,  whether 
a  Difeafe  will  terminate  in  Life,  or  Death? 

J.  Chiefly  from  four.  1.  From  the  Species 
of  the  Difeafe  ;  as  a  Phthific,  a  Wound  of  the 
Heart,  the  Plague,  a  Cancer.  2.  From  the 
Magnitude  of  the  Difeafe,  compared  with  the 
|  Strength  of  the  Patient :  As  a  Difeafe  being 
great  in  itfelf,  or  comparatively  fo,  or  that  is 
likely  to  laft  long,  efpecially  if  it  is  alfo 
great,  for  fuch  a  Difeafe  is  mortal.  3.  From 

the 
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the  Continuance ;  if  a  Difeafe  is  long,  altho* 
3t  is  not  very  dangerous,  and  great,  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  mortal,  deftroying  the  Strength  by 
flow  Degrees.  4.  A  Difeafe  that,  from  its 
Nature,  is  known  to  be  mortal,  is  one  that 
hath  the  wont,  and  moft  violent  Symptoms. 

NOTE, 

The  Contrary  tend  to  Health.  1.  As  the 
one  Day  Fever.  2.  A  Difeafe  without  Ma- 
iignity. 

The  Seafon  of  the  Year  is  alfo  to  be  con- 
fidered  :  Thus,  in  Autumn  and  Winter,  Dif- 
eafes  are  generally  longer ;  fhorter  in  Spring 
and  Summer,  through  the  Tenuity  of  the 
Matter,  and  the  greater  Opennefs  of  the 
Pores. 


CHAR  VI. 

Of  a  Crifis,  critical  "Days,  and 

their  Signs. 

^■fT7HAT  is  a  Crifis? 

?  V  A.  A  Crifis,  is  a  fudden  Altera¬ 
tion  for  Life,  or  Death. 

How  is  a  Crifis  divided  ? 

A .  Into  good,  and  bad ;  perfect,  or  imper- 
fe£t  5  we  fometimes  fee  Fevers  fuddenly  cur’d, 

by 
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by  Sweating;  or  a  Flux  of  the  Belly,  or  a 
Bleeding  at  the  Nofe. 

What  is  the  Gaufe  of  a  Crifis  ? 

A.  The  Caufe  of  a  Crifis,  is  3  more  vehe¬ 
ment  Influx  of  the  animal  Spirits,  by  Irrita¬ 
tion,  into  the  Fibres  of  fome  Part. 

There  are  alfo  critical  Days,  as  well  as  cli- 
macterical  Years  *  for  the  Rich  and  Covetous; 
and  bifiextile  Years  for  breeding  Women  ;  but 
thefe  are  meer  Fables ;  for  we  are  not  to  attri¬ 
bute  more  to  thefe  Days,  than  to  others.  Vid. 
Hifpocrat.  Aphorifm. 

*  This  means  no  more,  than  that  the  Avaritious  are  frequent¬ 
ly  put  in  Mind  of  Mortality,  from  an  Apprehenfion,  that  their 
Bodies  receive  great  Alterations  at  fuch  Periods  of  Time;  and 
this  Opinion  has  great  Antiquity  on  its  Side,  it  being  fuppofed 
the  Chaldeans  received  it  from  Pythagoras,  wbofe  Phylofophy 
ihuch  turned  on  Numbers,  and  who  attributed  an  extraordinary 
Virtue  to  the  Number  7.  Aulus  Gellius. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Tnlfe 3  confidered  as  a  Sign. 

\ 

IN  Phifiology,  I  deferibed  the  Pulfe  among 
the  Anions ;  here  I  only  confider  it  as  3 
t  Sign  :  I  (hall  therefore  give  feveral  Differences; 
[or  Species  of  it,  according  to  which  the  PhyJ 
fician  may  form  various  Judgments:  But  I  would 
have  you  take  particular  Notice,  that  the 
Pulle  is  very  fallacious,  and  fuddenly  changes 
with  the  Motiohs  of  the  Body,  and  xVfind : 
Therefore  the  Phyfician  would  do  wrong,  to> 

E  e  feel 
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feel  the  Pulfe  immediately  upon  the  Sight  of 
a  fick  Perfon,  as  the  great  Solicitude  of  the 
Patient,  how  he  may  appear  to  the  Phyfician, 
often  changes  the  Pulfe. 

£>.  How  many  Differences  are  there  in  the 
Pulfe  ? 

A.  There  are  many ;  but  the  Knowledge 
of  four  is  fufficient  for  a  Phyfician  :  For  the 
Pulfe  is 

Great,  or  fmall ; 

Strong,  or  weak  ; 

Equal,  or  unequal  \ 

Quick,  or  flow. 

The  Pulfe  is  great,  when  every  Artery 
beats  hard,  both  in  Length,  Breadth,  and 
Depth. 

The  Pulfe  is  ftrong,  in  which  the  Artery 
ftrongly  ftrikes,  the  Finger  feeling  it. 

The  Pulfe  is  equal,  in  which  every  Pulfe 
ftrikes  the  Finger  equally.* 

Tho  Pulfe  is  quick,  that  beats  oftner  than 
ufual  in  the  fame  Space  of  Time. 

NOTE, 

From  contrary  Caufes,  proceed  contrary 
Pulfes :  Such  are, 

1.  The  fmall  Pulfe  5 

2.  The  weak ; 

3.  The  unequal. 

4.  The  flow  Pulfe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

1  Of  the  Tulfe  peculiar  to  different 
Temperaments ,  shges.  Sexes ,  &c. 

HERE  it  is  neceflary  to  know  the  natu¬ 
ral  Conffitution  of  every  Body  ;  and 
then  it  will  be  eafy  to  determine  the  Difference 
1!  of  Pulfes.  - .  - 

1.  What  Pulfe  belongs  properly  to  the  hot 
I'  Temperament;  what  to  the  cold,  the  moift, 

I;  the  dry,  the  hot  and  dry,  and  the  cold  and 
1:  moift,  &c.  , 

2.  What  the  Pulfe  is  commonly  in  Chil- 
I  dren,  in  young  Perfons,  in  the  Adult,  and  in 
<  old  Age. 

3.  What  the  Pulfe  is  in  Spring. 

4.  What  the  Pulfe  is  in  Summer,  Autumn, 
i  and  Winter.  .  , 

5.  What  it  is  in  Sleep. 

;  6.  In  Anger. 

7.  In  Sorrow. 

8.  In  Joy. 

9.  Laftly,  what  it  is  in  Lovers,  wThofe  Spi¬ 
rits  move  irregularly,  being  agitated  alter¬ 
nately  with  Fear,  Hope,  Joy,  and  Sorrow, 

Y  which  render  the  Pulfe  unequal,  and  irregu- 
I  lar.  Every  Author  explains  thefe  Things  in 
a  different  Manner ;  but  by  reading  fome  ot 
i  them,  and  making  Obfervations  on  the  dif- 

E  e  2  ferent 
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ferent  Conftitutions*  every  one  will  be  able  to 
form  to  himfelf  rational  Notions :  Wherefore* 
as  I  ftudy  Brevity*  I  (hall  fay  no  more  on  this  k 
Subje£h 


CHAP.  IX. 

T  '  .  + 

Of  the  Urine  3  confided d  as  a  Sign . 

^.WHAT  is  requir’d  for  the  better  Tn- 
*  *  fpeftion  of  the  Urine? 

A .  I  treat  here  of  the  Urine*  merely*  fo 
far  as  it  is  an  Effeft*  which  may  (hew  us  its 
Caufe  in  fome  Part  of  the  Body;  being  thus 
taken*  it  (hews  us  either  the  Temper  of  the 
Body*  or  fomething  peculiar  relating  to  its 
Parts*  through  all  which  the  Serum  continu¬ 
ally  flows ;  as  it  is  from  the  Condition  of  the 
Parts  that  it  is  varied  in  its  Subftance,  and 
Quality  ;  by  which  Variation  it  makes  fome 
Difcovery.  But*  that  we  may  rightly  judge 
by  the  Infpefh’oi)  of  the  Urine*  it  mu  ft  be 
excreted  when  the  Chylification  is  quite  per- 
fefted,  whether  it  be  by  Day*  or  Night. 

Q.  How  is  the  Urine  of  a  Beaft  diltinguifli- 
ed  from  human  Urine  ? 

A .  If  any  one*  for  the  Sake  of  deceiving 
the  Phyfician*  (hould  offer  him  the  Urine  of 
a  Beaft  ;  it  could  not  be  diftinguilhed  any  Way 
more  certainly*  than  by  the  Smell. 

"  . . ’  '  -  •  *  %  Caq 
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^  Can  the  Difeafe  of  any  Part  be  difco- 
vered  by  the  Urine? 

A.  Every  Difeafe  cannot  be  known  by  the 
Urine  (contrary  to  what  certain  Quacks  would 
impofe  upon  the  World)  for  there  are  feveral 
which  do  not  affeCt  the  Urine;  as  the  Vertigo, 
a  Wound  of  a  certain  Part,  the;  Palfey,  or  a 
Limb  being  out  of  Joint,  and  many  others; 
although,  in  the  mean  Time,  fomething  may 
be  carried  from  each  Part,  with  the  circula¬ 
ting  Blood,  to  the  Kidnies,  and  thence  to  the 
Bladder. 

£>.  What  are  chiefly  the  Obfervations  made 
from  the  Urine  ? 

A .  The  Urine  chiefly  difcovers  the  good, 
or  bad  Conformation  of  thofe  Parts,  from 
which  it  hath  its  Perfection,  and  Generation. 
Hence  the  Urine  is  the  diagnoftic  Sign  of  Life, 
and  Death,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  next  Chap¬ 
ter,  when  I  treat  of  the  various  Colours  of  the 
Urine. 

Doth  not  the  Urine  fignify  much  in 
RefpeCt  of  various  Things? 

A .  The  Urine  hath  various  Significations, 
pn  the  Account  of  its  Colour,  Smell,  Talte, 
Quantity,  Confiftence,  Contents,  and  other 
Things  remarkable  in  it. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Colour  of  the  Urine. 


HAT  Colours  are  chiefly  obferved 
in  the  Urine  ? 


A,  Chiefly  four ;  White,  Yellow,  Red  and 
Black.  f 

Q.  What  are  the  general  Caufes  of  the  Co¬ 
lours  in  Urine  ? 

A.  The  general  Caufes  of  the  Colours  in 
Urine,  are,  the  natural  Heat  rightly  conced¬ 
ing,  and  ading,  as  well  on  the  Aliments  in 
the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  as  on  the  Chyle 
mix’d  with  the  Blood,  and  the  nutritious 
Juice,  and  other  juices  mix’d  with  it ;  or  from 
the  Defed  of  both,  the  laft  is  added,  as  it  may 
be  the  Caufe  of  limpid  Urine;  the  watery 
Colour  is  not  given  it,  becaufe  Water  has  no 
Colour,  therefore  there  can  be"  but  two  general 
Caufes  of  the  Colours  in  Urine. 

^  How  is  it  proved,  that  Heat  is  a  Caufe 


of  the  Colour  in  Urine  ? 

A.  That  Heat  is  a  Caufe  of  the  Colour  in 
Urine,  appears  plain  enough  ;  for  we  fee  that 
in  Fevers,  after  being  heated  by  a  warm  Air, 
after  Labour,  after  long  Watching,  where 
the  Heat  is  encreas’d,  after  long  Falling,  a 
longer  Retention  in  the  Body,  or  Excretion 
after  Eating,  the  Urine  is  higher  colour’d. 


If 
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If  it  be  obje&ed,  that  the  Urine,  in  thefe 
Cafes,  is  more  colour’d,  not  only  by  Reafon 
of  the  Heat  afting  immediately  upon  it,  buc 
fo  far  as  that  Heat  generates  Gall,  which 
tinges  the  Urine  by  being  mix'd  with  it ;  I 
anlwer,  it  is  true,  that  more  Gall  is  then  ge¬ 
nerated,  which  is  mix’d  with  the  Urine,  and 
helps  to  colour  it  •,  but  I  do  not  admit  that  it 
acquires  all  its  Rednels  from  the  Gall  alone, 
as  the  Heat  a£ts  with  equal  Force,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  both  upon  the  watery  Part  of  the 
Urine,  and  on  the  Particles,  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  Gall.  For  we  fee  that  Beer 
grows  deeper  colour’d  by  Boiling  ;  that  Rhe- 
ni(h  Wine,  carried  into  Spain,  grows  yellow¬ 
er  ;  and  that  Urine,  boil’d  on  the  Fire,  grows 
much  redder:  But,  whilft  I  fpeak  here  of 
Urine,  I  underhand  it  not  as  a  fiyiple  Body, 
but  as  mingled  with  the  Gall  (which  is  natu¬ 
rally  excreted  with  it,  through  the  Kidnies) 
and  other  Parts,  and  lo  this  Objection  is  of  no 
Force  ;  for  it  will  always  hold  true,  that  the 
Urine,  as  I  have  confidered  it,  will  take  a 
Tinfture  from  the  inward  Heat. 

^  How  many  Sorts  are  there  of  white 
Urine  ? 

A .  Two ;  one  thin  and  limpid,  like  Water ; 
the  other  thicker,  like  Milk,  or  Whey ; 
which  laft,  in  Children,  is  commonly  a  Sign 
of  Worms  in  the  Bowels. 

3^  What  is  the  Caufc  of  thefe  Kinds  of 
Urine,  and  what  do  they  imply  ? 


A.  The 
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A.  The  Caufe  of  limpid  Urine  is,  Firft,  & 
weak  natural  Heat,  too  much  Drink.  Second¬ 
ly,  too  fhort  a  Stay  in  the  Body,  through  too 
great  Laxity  of  the  Parts ;  for  thus,  the  due 
Chylification,  or  Sanguification,  is  not  per¬ 
form’d,  fo  that  little  or  no  Tin&ure  can  be 
given  to  the  Urine ;  an  Obftruflion  of  the 
Paflages,  as  in  the  Stone  in  the  Kidnies ;  and, 
Laftly,  the  Bile  affe&ing  the  Head,  from  its 
too  great  Rarefaction,  as  fometimes  fuddenly 
happens  in  Fevers,  and  which  always  fore¬ 
bodes  a  Delirium.  The  milky  Urine,  is 
caufed  by  the  Mixture  of  fome  whitilh  Hu¬ 
mour,  as  Phlegm,  Chyle,  Seed,  or  Pus.  (t 
once  faw  a  certain  Divine,  who  daily  dif- 
charged  two  Thirds,  or  Half  his  Urine,  chy¬ 
lous  ;  and  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  was  a  Wit- 
nefs  of  the  fame  Gale.)  Of  thefe  Colours,  fee 
Feme l  and  JVillis . 

^  What  is  the  Caufe  of  yellow  Urine* 
and  of  other  Kinds  reducible  to  this  Clafs  ? 

A .  Yellow  Urine  is  caufed  by  the  Heat: 
with  which  the  Chyle  (being  mix’d  with  the 
Blood)  is  duly  concoCted. 

LTnder  this  Colour  are  comprehended,  the 
light  and  deep  Straw  Colour,  and  the  Citrine* 
or  Amber  Colour;  for  fuch  is  the  Urine  of 
fpund  Perfons,  and  this  may  be  considered  as  a 
Standard,  and  is  called  the  natural  Urine  of  a 
healthy  Perlon. 

If  the  Degree  of  Heat  is  more  intenfe,  theii 
it  tinges  a  Linnen  Cloth  of  a  yellow  Colour* 

which 
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which  is  a  certain  Sign  of  the  Yellow  Jaun¬ 
dice.  Red  Urine  is  caufed  by  a  Mixture  of 
Blood,  or  a  greater  Degree  of  Coftion :  The 
Blood  is  mix’d  with  the  Urine,  either  thro’ 
its  Thinnefs,  pafling  the  Kidnies  with  the 
Serum,  or  by  a  Rupture  of  a  Veflel  in  the 
Kidnies,  Bladder,  &c.  Black  Urine,  and  the 
feveral  Kinds  of  it,  proceed  from  the  very- 
great  Aduixion  and  Corruption  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours  in  the  Body,  and  are  mortal,  unlefs 
they  are  voided  upon  a  Criiis ;  and  cfpecially 
that  Kind  which  is  of  a  dark  blue  Colour  ; 
but  the  greenilh  Urine  is  not  fo  dangerous, 
for  that  may  arife  from  a  light  Mixture  of  the 
green  Gall,  fuch  as  is  often  found  in,  and 
thrown  up  by  the  Stomach. 

N.  B.  Urine  expofed  to  the  Air,  changes 
Colour. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  Smell \  and  Tafle,  of  the 

Urine . 

9 

^T/UHAT  is  the  natural  Smell  of 
*  *  Urine  ;  and  what  does  it  denote,  if 
it  has  no  Smell  ? 

A .  The  natural  Smell  of  Urine,  is  ftrong, 
fulphureous,  and  offeniive  \  and  if  the  Urine 

F  f  has 
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fias  no  Smell,  it  imports  too  fhort  a  Stay  iti 
the  Body. 

What  do  you  infer  from  the  urine  that 
is  extremely  ofifenfive? 

A.  The  urine  unufually  oftenfive  to  the 
Smell*  denotes  Corruption*  or  Ulceration*  un- 
lefs  it  is  caufed  by  eating  rotten  Cheefc*  Gar- 
lick,  &c.  But  oblerve*  that  Pus  being;  mix’d 
With  urine,  does  not  always  occafion  a  Fxtor, 
or  ill  Smell. 

£>•  What  is  the  natural  Tafte  of  urine  ? 

A.  The  natural  Tafte  of  urine*  is  fait*  and 
nitrous;  if  it  hath  any  other  Tafte,  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  Mixture  of  fome  other  Hu¬ 
mour. 

gK  Is  it  not  convenient  for  the  Patient*  or 
the  Attendant*  to  try  the  Tafte  of  the  urine  ? 

A .  It  is  beneath  a  Phyiician  to  tafte  the 
urine ;  but  this  may  be  done  by  the  Patient, 
or  the  Attendant*  or  a  Servant*  who  may  ac¬ 
quaint  the  Phyiician  with  the  Tafte  of  it*  that 
he  may  better  know  the  Caufe  of  the  Dif- 
eafe ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done*  it  is  beft  to 
take  no  Notice  of  it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Quantity  of  the  Urine. 

&  WHAT.  do  you  underhand  by  the 
*  *  Quantity  of  the  urine: 

A.  The  Quantity,  is  its  being  more,  or 
lefs,  than  ufual. 

How  much  urine  is  required  in  a  natural 
State  > 

A*  It  fhould  be  in  Proportion  to  what  wc 
drink,  or  about  a  third  Part  lefs,  that  fome 
Part  may  be  allowed  for  Nourifhment,  fome 
may,  perhaps,  pafs  off  by  Sweat,  or  infen- 
fible  Perfpiration,  and  by  Spitting;  and  fome 
Part  ought  to  remain  in  the  Blood,  to  dilute 
it,  and  forward  its  Circulation. 

What  do  you  judge  frojn  a  greater,  or 
lefs,  Quantity  ot  urine  ? 

A .  A  greater  Quantity  of  urine,  unlefs  if 
happens  through  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Air, 
hindering  Perfpiration,  or  upon  taking  fome 
Diuretics,  or  from  fome  other  outward  Caufe ; 
or  after  fome  Suppreffjon,  a  Dropfy,  Rheu- 
matifm,  or  the  Crifis  of  a  Fever,  by  which 
the  Caufe  of  the  Difeafe  is  often  carried  off; 
I  fay,  a  greater  Quantity  of  urine,  without 
thefe  Circumftances,  denotes  the  Caufe  to  be  a 
Weaknefs,  and  too  great  Laxity  of  the  uri¬ 
nary  Paflages,  and  that  the  Effect  will  be  a 

Y  f  2  Wafting* 
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Wafting,  or  Contabefcence,  as  in  a  Diabetes ; 
a  fmaller  Quantity  of  urine,  unlefs  it  proceeds 
from  Want  of  Drinking,  denotes  a  great; 
Heat,  evaporating  the  Serum,  by  the  Breath, 
Sweat,  or  infenfible  Perfpiration,  as  we  often 
find  in  Fevers ;  or  elfe  an  Obftru&ion  of  the 
urinary  Paffages,  and  there  is  Reafon  to  ap¬ 
prehend  the  Confequence  will  be  either  a 
Dropfy,  Rheumatifm,  Catarrhs,  or  Anxieties, 
or  fome  other  Diforders,  according  to  the 
Part  it  happens  to  fall  on. 


C  H  A  P.  XIII. 


Of  the  Confijlenee  of  the  Urine . 

§.II7  H  AT  is  the  natural  Confidence  of 
W  the  urine  ? 

A.  The  natural  Confidence  of  the  urine,  is 
like  that  of  Beer  moderately  boil'd  and  fer¬ 
mented,  or  of  any  other  Lixivium,  moderate¬ 
ly  boil’d  :  The  feveral  Kinds  of  morbid  urine, 
hereafter  mentioned,  differ  from  this  natural 
State. 

fr  How  many  Sorts  are  there  of  this  mor¬ 
bid  urine  ? 

A.  Four ;  the  firft  is  thick,  for  Want  of 
Serum,  or  by  the  Mixture  of  fome  grofs 
Particles,  fuch  as  we  fee  in  the  Beginning  of 
Fevers :  The  lecond  is  turbid,  or  foul,  which 

differs 
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differs  from  the  thick  Sort,  becaufe  the  latter 
is  clearer  :  The  liquified  Glue  of  hifh,  and  the 
White  of  an  Egg,  diliolv’d,  are  thick,  but, 
withal,  clear,  like  the  urine  that  is  called 
Turbid. 

SI.  What  is  the  Caufe  of  thin  urine  ? 

A.  The  third,  is  thin  urine,  which  happens 
from  an  Obftruflion  of  the  urinary  Paffages ; 
and  thus  the  urine  is  often  thin  from  a  Stone 
in  the  Kidnies,  as  I  have  often  experienc’d  in 
a  great  Number  of  my  Patients,  who  were 
afflifted  with  this  Difeale ;  or  elle  from  a  weak 
natural  Heat,  which  does  not  fufhciently  ela¬ 
borate  the  Chyle. 

<j>.  How  is  Tranfpareney  caufed  in  the 
urine  ? 

A.  The  fourth,  is  tranfparent  urine,  when 
the  Interfaces,  between  the  ferous  Particles  of 
the  urine,  are  lefs  filled  with  certain  groffer 
Particles,  and  it  becomes  clear,  and  limpid, 
fo  that  it  can  more  direttly,  and  freely,  tranf- 
mit  the  Rays  of  Light. 

<j>.(  What  is  the  Caufe  of  troubled,  or  un- 
concoffed  urine  ? 

A.  Troubled,  or  unconcofted  urine,  hath  a 
Caufe  contrary  to  the  foregoing. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Contents  of  the  Urine . 

^  ^ ^  ^  do  y°u  mean>  by  tbe  Con- 

YY  ^nts  of  the  urine  ? 

A.  The  Contents  of  the  urine,  is  any  Sort 
of  Matter  obfervable  in  the  Subftance  of  the 
urine. 

<*>.  How  many  Kinds  are  there  ? 

A.  Two,  z;/2.  The  general,  and  particular,, 
What  is  the  general  Contents  ? 

A.  That  which  is  in  almoft  all  urine,  ancf 
is  diftinguiftied  into  three  Parts  ;  the  Hypofta¬ 
fis,  or  Sediment;  the  Eneorema;  and  the 
Nubecula  '  ' 

What  is  the  Hypoftafis  ? 

A .  The  Hypoftafis,  is  what  finks  tq  thq 
Bottom,  or  the  Sediment. 

9.  What  is  the  Eneorema  ? 

v  ,  *  s  „  ' 

A .  The  Eneorema,  is  what  hangs  in  the 
Middle-Part. 

What  is  the  Nubecula  \ 

A .  A  little  Cloud  that  appears  at  Top. 

Obferve,  that  of  thefe,  the  Hypoftafis 
alone  (hould  appear  in  the  urine  of  found  Per- 
fons,  which  always  fhews  the  Concoftion  is 
ftill  carried  on  ;  and  that  which  is  white,  and 
the  Surface  fmooth,  and  of  equal  Confiftence5 
is  found,  by  Experience,  to  be  the  beft. 
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Of  what,  and  how  is  the  Hypoftafis 
form’d  in  the  urine,  and  the  other  Content s, 
and  what  do  they  denote  ? 

fl.  The  Hypoftafis  in  the  urine,  and  the 
other  general  Contents,  are  a  great  Number 
of  very  minute  Filaments,  or  certain  oblong, 
and  round  Particles,  that  are  formed  from  the 
Chyle,  and  from  the  Juice,  into  which  our 
Blood  is  changed,  before  it  yields  Nourifh- 
ment  to  the  Body,  which  the  Serum  of  the 
Blood  wafhes  off  in  its  Tranfcolation  through 
all  Parts ;  and  which,  being  feparated  in  the 
urine,  by  a  Spirit,  and  the  fubtile  Matter,  lays 
hold  of  each  other,  by  their  rough  and  ra- 
mous  Particles,  and  being  entangled  together, 
according  to  their  own  Gravity,  and  that  of 
the  Part  which  they  conftitute,  they  either 
form  the  Nubecula,  Eneorema,  or  Hypoftafis ; 
to  which  alfo  the  greater,  or  leffer  Thicknefs 
of  the  urine  greatly  conduces:  For  which, 
obferve,  that  the  Blood,  or  any  Humour,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  converted  into  Nourifhment,  is  chang¬ 
ed  into  a  gelatinous  Humour,  not  unlike  the 
White  of  an  Egg,  and  is  afterwards  turned 
into  Filaments,  that  are  eafily  intermixed 
with  the  Parts,  by  Reafon  of  their  Ramofity: 
And  that  the  Blood  contains  fuch  fibrous  Par¬ 
ticles,  appears  plainly,  by  diluting  it  in  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  for  you  will  loon  perceive  lome  very 
fine  Filaments,  or  Threads,  fwimming  in  it; 
nor  are  thefe  fibrous  Particles  deftitute  of 
Chyle,  but  thofe  are  deftitute  of  Chyle,  that 

curdle. 
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curdle,  like  Milk  ;  and,  confequently,  from 
the  general  Contents  of  the  urine,  we  cannot 
truly  tell,  whether  the  laft  Concoftion  is 
rightly,  or  not  rightly  performed ;  but  only 
that  which  is  performed  in  the  Stomach  and 
Inteftines. 

Secondly,  the  Nubecula,  and  Eneorema* 
are  formed  from  this  Caufe,  that  the  nutriti¬ 
ous  Juice  is  not  enough  conco£ted,  nor  ela¬ 
borated  into  Filaments  of  fufficient  Strength 
and  Thicknefs,  but  into  lighter  and  more 
fpongy  Parts,  that  are  fuftained  by  the  reft  ; 
or  contains  other  fibrous  Particles  in  its  Pores, 
which  makes  it  denfer,  and  grofler,  and  hin¬ 
ders  its  being  divided,  to  form  an  Hypoftafis. 

gK  What  doth  the  red  Sediment  denote  ? 

A.  It  denotes,  that  the  Nutriment  of  the 
Body  is  over-much,  or  too  quickly  conco&ed* 

6).  What  doth  a  corrupt,  or  unequal  Sedi¬ 
ment,  denote  ? 

A.  Such  a  Sediment,  (hews  that  the  nutriti¬ 
ous  Juice  is  not  equally  concocted,  or  is  not  of 
a  fimilar  Subftance,  and  therefore  not  equally 
complicated  in  itielf. 

N.  B.  If  a  Sediment  appears  in  Fevers  about 
the  fifth,  fixth,  or  feventh  Day,  it  is  a  certain 
Sign  of  Health,  if  there  was  none  before,  and 
the  Sediment  is  not  fcatter’d,  but  even. 

Alfo,  in  Fevers,  the  Eneorema,  and  Nube¬ 
cula,  about  the  third  Day,  indicate  a  Cure; 
which  is  more  confirmed,  if  it  thickens  by 

Degrees,, 
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Degrees,  and  fomething  refembles  a  Sedi¬ 
ment;  for  they  are  the  Fore-runners  of  a  Se¬ 
diment. 

Does  the  Sediment  of  lick  Perfons  dif¬ 
fer  according  to  their  Age,  as  I  mentioned 
before  ? 

A.  It  differs  very  much  ;  for  oftentimes  it 
bath  fome  Mixture  of  morbific  Matter,  a3 
Pus,  Blood,  Gravel,  &c.  but  if  it  is  entirely 
excrementitious,  it  is  commonly  white,  red- 
difh,  or  yellow. 

What  do  you  underftand  by  particular 
Contents  of  the  Urine  ;  how  many  Kinds  are 
there  ;  and  of  what  are  they  formed  ? 

A.  They  are  very  numerous;  the  principal 
are  the  Stone,  Gravel,  Pus,  Blood,  Caruncles, 
Fat,  a  mealy,  and  branny  Sediment,  the 
greateft  Part  of  which  commonly  denote  a 
Difpofition  to  the  Stone  in  the  Kidnies,  and 
Bladder ;  but  Fatnefs  indicates  a  Wafting  of 
the  Body,  and  floats  upon  the  Urine  of  con- 
fumptive  People.  As  for  Gravel,  it  is  not 
always  the  Fragments  of  a  larger  Stone,  but 
a  faline  Concretion  in  the  Urine. 
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C  H  A  P.  I. 

Of  the  Indication  j  and  of  the 

Indicate . 

4 

Sficftion. 

HAT  is  an  Indication  ? 

A.  That  a  Phyfician  n 
rationally,  and  make  a 
and  entire  Cure,  he  ou 
have  a  certain  Indication  which 
may  guide  him  to  what  is,  or  is 
«:,not  proper  to  be  done  \  an  Indication  is  there¬ 
fore  an  Infinuation  of  the  Thing  that  is  to  be 
done.  N.  B.  To  confider  the  Thing  affifting, 
and  the  Thing  that  is  to  be  affifted. 

How  do  you  divide  the  Indication  ? 

A.  Into 


lay  aft 
perfeft 
she  to 
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J.  Into  the  Confervatory,*  the  Prefervatory, 

;  and  Curative.  - 

What  is  the  confervatory  Indication  ? 

A.  Ft  is  an  InQnuation  ol  the  Conlervation, 
i  of  that  which  is  in  the  Body,  according  to  Na¬ 
ture:  This  is  done  by  Things  of  the  lame  Nature. 
What  is  the  prefervatory  Indication? 

A .  It  is  an  Infinuation  of  Prelervation  from  that' 
f  which  may  be  in  the  Body  contrary  to  Nature. 
^  What  is  the  Curative  Indication  ? 

A.  The  Curative  Indication,  is  an  Infinua- 
\  tion  of  taking  away  that  which  is  in  the 
[  Body  contrary  to  Nature.  "I  his,  like  the  lor- 
!  mer,  is  done  by  Contraries. 

What  is  the  Indicant  ? 

A.  The  Indicant,  is  an  Agent  remaining  in 
t  the  living  Body,  which,  on  our  knowing  it, 
points  out  fome  Remedy. 

£>.  What  is  the  Indicate  ? 

I  A-  It  is  that  Relief,  that  is  indicated  by  the  Indi¬ 
cant. 

!  A.  How  is  the  Indicate  divided  ? 

1  A .  Into  the  Remedy,  and  the  right  Ufe  of 

!  it.  The  Remedy  is  three-fold,  for  it  hath 
j  Regard  to  Quantity,  Place,  and  Time  of  Ex- 
’  hibition  ;  for  in  thele  con  fills  the  right  Ufe  of 
|  the  Remedy.  Of  Coindicants,  Confentients, 

I  Contraindicants,  &C.  read  the  Authors  who 
1  profefledly  write  on  them.  CHAP. 

*  To  explain  this  more  fully,  the  Confervatory  Indication  fignifies  that 
whereby  the  Phyfjcian  is  enabled  from  fome  Appearances,  and  by  juft  realon- 
in  T,to  lupport  the  Body  as  near  as  pofiible  in  its  natural  State. 

The  Prefervatory  Indication  directs  what  is  to  be  done,  and  what  Means  are 
to  be  apply ’d ,  to  cutoff  the  Caufe  of  an  approaching  Difeafe.  And  the  Cufi- 

((ve  Indication  fnews  how  to  remove  a  Difeafe,  whenadualJj-  formed. 

•  * 


* 


\ 
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CHAR  II. 

Of  the  Method  of  Living. 

S .  \K  T  HAT  do  you  underftand  by  the 
*  *  Method  of  Living  ? 

A .  Taken  in  its  greateft  Extent,  it  means 
the  Method  to  be  obferved  in  the  Ufe  of  the 
Non-naturals,  according  to  the  different  State 
of  the  Patient ;  but,  in  a  confined  Senfe,  it  is 
taken  for  the  Method  of  Diet  to  be  obferved 
by  fick  Perfons  j  becaufe  it  is  the  moil  difficult, 
and  of  the  moll  Confequence,  therefore  I  fhall 
treat  of  it  here. 

By  what  is  it  indicated  I 

A-  This  Method  of  Diet  is  indicated  by  the 
Weaknefs  of  the  Patient,  arifing  not  from  the 
PpprdTion,  but  from  the  Diffipation  of  the 
Blood  and  Spirits. 

j^.  Whence  is  the  Difference  of  Diet  taken  ? 

A.  The  Difference  of  Diet,  is  taken  from 
the  Form,  Quantity,  and  Quality,  the  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ufing  it,  and  the  Manner  of  taking 
it. 

From  what  is  the  Form  of  Diet  taken, 
and  of  how  many  Kinds  is  it? 

A.  The  Form  of  Diet  is  taken  from  the 
Quantity  us’d  ;  and  it  is  that  Method  of  Li¬ 
ving,  by  which  the  Strength  is  preferv’d,  not 
confined  to  a  particular  Quantity,  but  varied 

Recording 
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according  to  the  different  Degrees  of  the  Pa¬ 
tient’s  Strength. 

Phyficians  make  three  Forms  of  Diet,  viz. 
the  Strong,  and  Healthy ;  the  Weak,  and 
Thin;  and  the  moderate  Diet. 

6).  Of  what  does  the  thin  Diet  confift  ? 

A.  There  arc  feveral  Degrees  of  thin  Diet ; 
as  the  thin,  the  thinner,  and  the  thinneft,  &V. 
of  which,  the  laft  is  next  to  nothing:  After 
this,  is  the  thinner,  which  confifts  of  Water, 
mix’d  with  Honey,  Ptifans,  Barley-Water, 
Chicken-Broth,  Panada,  Apples,  or  Pears, 
boil’d,  &c.  that  are  order’d  according  to  the 
different  Degree  of  Acutenefs  in  Difeales. 

|>.  Where  is  the  thin  Diet  proper  ? 

A.  The  thin  Diet  is  proper  in  acute  Dif- 
eafes;  the  ftrong,  in  healthy  Perfons,  that  are 
of  a  ftrong  Conftitution  :  The  moderate  Diet, 
in  long,  and  chronical  Difeales. 

Is  it  worft  to  err  in  too  ftrong,  or  too 
weak  Diet  ? 

A.  I  reply,  diftincHy,  in  this  Manner :  In 
long,  and  dangerous  Dileafes,  it  is  worft  to 
err  in  too  thin,  than  too  ftrong  Diet ;  but  the 
Contrary  in  acute  Difeafes,  which  I  have  often 
experienced  ;  for  in  acute  Difeafes  we  never 
find  the  Patient  worle  for  a  thin  Diet ;  but 
there  are  lome  who  fo  far  diflike  all  Sores  of 
Food,  that  they  fcarce  eat  any  Thing.  But 
they  are  never  found  to  be  fo  ill  afteded  by 
this,  as  by  Fullnels  of  Meat,  which  often 
^hrows  them  into  great  Oppreffions,  Anxieties, 

Watchings, 
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Watchings,  aggravating  of  the  Fever,  or  a 
Weaknefs  of  the  native  Heat,  fo  that  the 
Blood  has  not  fufficient  Motion  to  expel  the 
noxious  Matter;  therefore  it  is  a  Proverb 
among  Phyficians,  Nolo  agrotos  meos  obefos 
fieri ;  I  would  not  have  my  Patients  grow 
fat. 

How  do  you  determine  the  Quantity  of 
the  Food  ? 

A.  As  to  the  Quantity  of  Food,  in  Dif- 
eafes,  the  Patient  may  take  more  at  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  a  Difeafe,  while  he  is  fomething 
better;  but  near  the  State,  or  in  it,  he  ought 
to  take  none,  or  very  little. 

But  this  Rule  is  not  to  be  followed  in  every 
Difeafe:  As  for  Example;  in  the  Beginning 
of  Inflammations,  efpecially  of  the  more  no¬ 
ble  Parts,  whifft  the  Blood  continues  to  flow 
to  the  Part  afte&ed  ;  for  then  the  Patient  is  to 
eat  lefs,  for  Fear  of  encreafing  the  Inflamma¬ 
tion  ;  nor  yet  in  every  Difeafe  without  Inflam¬ 
mation,  becaufe  it  is  not  good  to  eat,  if  any 
Crudity  lies  conceal’d  in  the  Stomach,  or  In- 
teft  in  es,  which  often  happens,  for  then  it  is 
beft  to  take  oft'  that  Crudity  by  a  parfimoni- 
ous  Diet. 

Hence  it  is  the  Cuftom  of  Phyficians,  and 
well  grounded,  to  allow  little  Food  in  the 
Beginning  of  Difeafes.  Neverthelefs,  he  would 
commit  the  «worfe  Error,  who  fhould  eat  too 
little?  rather  than  too  much,  at  the  Beginning 
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of  a  Difeafe ;  but  the  Contrary,  in  the  State 
of  the  Difeafe. 

Fordo  not  certain  Aftedtions  require  pecu¬ 
liar  Diet ;  fuch  a  Temperament,  and  fuch  a 
Habit,  or  Cuftom,  require  a  Diet  conform¬ 
able  to  it  ?  Cuftom,  and  Affedtion,  often  con¬ 
traindicate,  but  the  Temperament,  and  Af¬ 
fedtion,  never  do. 

The  Quality  of  the  Diet,  is  prefcribed 
by  the  Aftedtion,  Cuftom,  and  Temperament; 
but  it  is  not  indicated  by  the  Strength,  for 
that  only  indicates  the  Subftance  of  the  Food, 
contidered  as  Nourifhmcnt,  not  its  Quality,  as 
an  Alterative;  for,  in  that  Refpedt,  it  is  a 
Medicine,  at  leaft,  a  medicinal  Food. 

By  the  Quality  of  the  Food  here,  you  are 
to  underhand  that  which  it  contains  of  a  me¬ 
dicinal  Quality  ;  as  Heat,  Cold,  Humidity, 
Drynefs,  an  opening,  or  binding  Power,  fife, 
and  not  the  Quality,  confidered  as  mere  Food; 
as  to  be  of  eafy,  or  difficult  Digeftion ;  of 
good,  or  bad  Juices;  heavy,  or  light,  OV. 
Therefore  the  Aftedtion  requires  a  Contrary  ; 
but  Cuttom,  and  Temperament,  a  fimiliar 

Diet.  • 

Moreover  Cuftom,  and  Affedtion,  often 
contraindicate  each  other;  for  if  the  Affection 
be  hot  and  dry,  it  requires  a  cold  and  moiit 
Diet;  but,  by  Cultom,  the  Patient  being  us’d 
to  a  hot  and  dry  Diet,  forbids  .the  cold  and 
moift.  In  this  Cafe,  to  fettle  a  due  Method 
of  Diet,  you  muff  contider  how  the  Patiet  con- 

tradted 
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trafted  that  Habit ;  if  he  acquired  it,  becaufe 
a  cold  and  moift  Diet  did  not  agree  with  him,; 
'he  ought  to  ufe  the  mean,  and  temperate 
Diet.  If  he  acquir'd  it,  becaufe  he  is  not  fd 
ill  affe&ed  by  a  moift  and  cold  Diet,  but  grows 
worfe  from  a  hot  and  dry  Regimen,  then  let 
him  ufe  the  Diet  contrary  to  the  Affeftion,  at 
the  fame  Time  making  fame  Allowance  for 
Cuftom,  or  Habits 

Laftly,  if  he  is  ufed  to  a  hot  and  dry  Diet.; 
notwithftanding  he  would  receive  no  Injury 
from  the  cold  and  moift,  then  he  may  freely 
ufe  the  contrary  Diet  in  the  ftri£Ieft  Method  f 
The  Affe&ion,  and  Temperament,  never  con¬ 
traindicate  each  other  ;  for  the  Affeftion  al- 
ways  indicates  that  which  re-eftablifties  the  na¬ 
tural  Temperament ;  and  is  always  conform¬ 
able  to  this’indieation. 

Whence  do  you  take  the  Manner  of 
giving  the  Aliments? 

A .  The  Manner  of  giving  the  Aliments  5 
.  that  is,  often,  or  feldom,  is  pointed  out  by  the 
Strength,  and  the  Difeafe :  This  appears,  be- 
cauie  the  Strength  is  weak,  moderate,  or  great, 
A  Difeafe  hath  many  Humours,  or  few,  or 
corrupt, 

Weaknefs  requires  little  Food;  moderate 
Strength,  a  moderate  Quantity ;  great  Strength, 
a  proportional  Quantity :  But  where  a  Dif¬ 
eafe  is  accompanied  with  great  Strength,  and 
a  Redundancy  of  Humours,  as  in  plethoric 
Habits,  there  the  Patient  muft  eat  feldom, 

and 
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and  fparingly.  Where  there  is  little  Strength* 
the  Humours  few,  and  corrupt,  there  Food  is 
to  be  taken  often,  and  in  fmall  Quantities. 


CHAR  III. 

Of  Blood-Letting,  or  Vente-Seclion* 

^TS  not  Vense-Se£tion  the  Indicate  of  fome 
X  Indicant,  and  not  the  Remedy  effentL 
ally  ufeful  in  many  Indicates? 

A.  A .  Venae- Se&ion,  or  Phlebotomy,  is  a 
very  antient  Remedy,  us*d  by  every  Nation, 
and  is  not  indicated  by  any  Indicant,  but  is  the 
Materia  Remedii  ufeful  in  many  Indicates. 

This  is  proved,  becaufe,  if  it  was  indicated 
by  any  Thing,  it  would  be  a  Plethora,  but 
that  only  indicates  the  leflening  the  Quantity 
of  Blood,  which  may  be  effected  by  Vense- 
Section,  Cupping,  Scarifying,  Leeches,  or 
low  Diet,  and  by  Exercife. 

Therefore  Venae- Section  is  not  the  Indicate 
itfelf,  but  the  mere  Materia  Remedii,  and  that 
very  general ;  for  there  are  few  Difeafes  in  which, 
if  the  Strength  permits,  Venae- Se&ion  is  not 
required  (as  the  eflential  Remedy)  but  chiefly 
where  the  Blood  exceeds  its  due  Quantity* 
This  confines  the  Blood,  when  hot  and  thin, 
within  the  proper  Limits  of  its  Circulation. 

H  h  But, 
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But,  it  is  certain,  that  a  Cacochymy  is  fooner 
corrected  by  alterative  Medicines,  and  a  con¬ 
trary  Diet,  than  by  Vense-Seftion. 

<*>.  How  many  Vense-Se£tions  did  the  anti- 
'ent  Phyficians  reckon  ? 

A .  Three ;  the  Evacuatory,  the  Revulfory, 
the  Derivatory :  I  admit,  I  know  but  of  one, 
and  that  is  Evacuatory;  and  it  is  better  to 
confider  all  that  ufed  to  be  attributed  to  it, 
under  this  Head ;  for,  by  evacuating  Part  of 
the  Mafs  of  Blood,  the  Remainder  is  better 
contained  within  the  Veflels,  and  the  ufual 
Courfe  of  Circulation,  by  which  Means  we 
guard  againft  a  further  Afflux,  or  Inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  Part  pain'd,  bruis’d,  or  wounded, 
&c.  alfo  by  evacuating  part  of  the  Mafs  of 
Blood,  the  Veins  are  proportionally  emptied, 
and  fo  the  extra vafated  Blood  (as  in  the  Quin- 
fey,  Pleurify,  and  other  Inflammations)  not 
yet  congealed,  or,  at  leaft,  diflolved  by  Me* 
dicines,  returns  more  eafily  into  the  Veins. 

Is  there  any  particular  Vein,  the  open¬ 
ing  of  which,  is  a  ipecifick  Cure  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  Part,  or  Difeaie  ? 

A.  If  we  confider  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,  it  is  indifferent  what  Vein  is  opened  : 
Yet,  in  Suppreflion  of  the  Menfes,  we  order 
the  Vein  of  the  Foot,  or  Saphena,  to  be 
opened,  becaufe  it  very  much  conduces  to  pro¬ 
mote. the  menftrual  Flux ;  for,  by  this  Vein, 
the  Blood  is  derived  downwards,  and  the  cru¬ 
ral  and  iliac  Arteries  are  fooner  exhaufted ; 

whence  i 
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i  whence  the  Blood  flows  with  more  Celerity 
;and  Force  into  them,  and  alfo  into  the  Arte- 
iries  of  the  Womb,  that  are  derived  from  the 
former,  and,  by  this  Means,  uterine  Obftruc- 
i  tions  are  often  opened. 

What  Veins  are  commonly  opened? 

A.  They  are  thefe,  viz.  in  the  Head,  the 
jugular  Vein,  the  temporal  Vein,  and  the 
Vein  of  the  Forehead ;  in  the  Arm,  the  Ce- 
phalick,  Mediana,  and  Bafilick  ;  in  the  Hand, 
i  the  Salvatella,  and  Cephalica;  in  the  Foot, 

S  the  Ifchiadal  *  ;  the  Veins  that  are  in  the  other 
Parts  of  the  Body,  do  not  appear  fo  plain. 

What  Caution  are  we  to  ufe  in  Vena;- 
i  Seftion  ? 

u  * 

A.  In  the  firft  Place,  you  are  to  take  Care, 
in  cutting  any  of  the  faid  Veins,  that  no  ad¬ 
it  joining  Nerve,  or  Tendon,  is  hurt,  left  Con- 
1  vulfions,  and  other  bad  Symptoms,  and  even 
Death,  fhould  enfue ;  and  that  you  do  not 
prick  any  Artery  lying  under  the  Vein,  for 
this  would  eafily  bring  on  a  Rupture  of  the 
3  Coats  of  the  Artery ;  alfo,  in  doling  the 

I  Wound,  no  Blood  fhould  be  left  between 
:  the  Lips,  left  an  Inflammation,  and  other  bad 
:l  Eft'eds,  might  follow;  but  it  muft  hrft  be 
jl  well  wafh’d  and  cleaned,  and  afterwards 

II  bound  up. 

H  h  2  Secondly, 

*  Of  thefe  there  are  two,  the  Greater,  and  the  Letter;  the 
)l  former  proceeding  from  the  Toes,  by  ten  fmall  branches,  and, 
i  uniting  together,  pafs  through  the  Mufcles  of  the  Calf  of  the 
\  Leg  ;  the  other  being  formed  from  feveral  Ramifications,  pro- 
Ji  ceeding  from  the  Skin  and  Mufcles,  encompafs  the  Articulatioc 
of  the  Thigh,  and  thence  are  called  Sciatic  Veins. 
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Secondly,  Care  muft  alfo  be  taken,  that  a 
Vein  is  not  opened  too  ralhly  in  the  Plague, 
the  Small-Pox,  and  in  petechial,  and  other 
malignant  Fevers,  left  the  Malignity  fhould 
creep  into  the  emptied  Veins  *,  and  be  drawn 
inwards  from  the  outward  Parts. 

Thirdly,  Neither  muft  a  Vein  be  opened  in 
the  Acme,  or  Height  of  Fevers,  where  the 
Strength  muft  not  be  leffen’d  ;  nor  in  the  cold 
Fit  of  an  intermitting  Fever;  nor  in  Women 
with  Child,  efpecially  in  the  Beginning  and 
Latter-End  of  their  Pregnancy,  not  in  the 
Foot,  left  the  Foetus,  while  it  is  flightly  faften- 
ed  to  the  Womb,  (hould  be  excluded  before 
its  Time,  by  the  great  Afflux  of  Humours. 
There  is  lefs  Danger  in  bleeding  in  the  Arm, 
for  pregnant  Women,  from  the  third  Month, 
to  the  feventh  ;  and  many  Ladies  open  a  Vein 
during  their  Pregnancy,  and  think  *it  con¬ 
duces  to  the  Health  or  the  Foetus,  and  gene¬ 
rally  with  good  Succefs.  But  ne  quid  nimis ; 
that  is,  do  not  take  away  too  great  a  Quan¬ 
tity  ;  it  is  better  to  do  it  at  feveral  times. 

Old  Men,  and  Children,  do  not  fo  well 
bear  Bleeding,  becaufe  they  want  Nourifh- 
ment ;  and,  having  loft  their  Heat,  and  Blood 
(if  it  be  good)  they  do  not  eafily  regain  it : 

But, 

*  In  this  Cafe,  a  Leffening  of  the  Quantity  of  a  fpirituoua 
Blood,  will  likewife  lefien  the  Quantity  of  Spirits  fecreted  in  the 
Brain  ;  the  Conference  of  which  will  be,  that  the  Heart  and 
Arteries  will  not  contract  themfelves  fo  often,  and  fo  ftrongly,  as 
before ;  therefore  what  Nature  before  intended  to  be  eliminated 
by  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  will  be  again  abforbed  in  the  Circuit* 
tion*  and  frequently  hx  itfelf  on  feme  vital  Pan. 
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But,  fometimes,  in  the  Quinfy,  Pleurify,  . 
they  looie  Blood  with  Succefs. 

We  may  take  more  from  a  flefhy,  than 
from  a  fat  Perfon ;  and  the  lame  alfo  from 
lean  Perfons  (provided  they  are  not  fo  from  a 
parfimonicus  Way  of  Living,  or  from  La¬ 
bour,  f 'stc.)  for  fuch  Bodies  have  the  moil 
Blood. 

VI  hat  is  to  be  done,  that  the  Vein  may 
rife  plainly  in  View,  that  the  Blood  may  flow 
more  freely,  and  that  the  Patient  may  not 
faint  away  ? 

A .  That  the  Vein  may  more  plainly  ap¬ 
pear,  make  a  Ligature  above  the  Opening 
(as  Surgeons  ufe  to  do)  by  which  the  venal 
Blood,  returning  to  the  Heart,  is  iomething 
flopped  in  the  Vein  ;  it  is  ufual  alio  to  fhuc 
the  Hand,  or  to  put  fomething  into  the  Per* 
fon’s  Hand,  to  move  about  with  their  hun¬ 
gers  :  Or,  if  the  Opening  is  in  the  Foot,  it  is 
put  into  warm  Water,  that  lo  the  Blood,  be¬ 
ing  rarefied,  might  flow  with  more  F  reedom, 
making  a  Ligature  above,  to  hinder  its  Paf- 
fage  to  the  Heart :  But  where  the  fublingual, 
or  jugular  Vein,  is  opened,  the  Ligature  mult 
not  bind  the  Neck  too  ftraitly,  for  Fear  of 
choaking  the  Patient. 

Let  the  Vein  be  cut  with  a  fleady,  not  a 
(baking  Hand,  and  fomething  obliquely,  or 
fideways,  for,  by  this  Means,  it  will  not  Aide 
from  under  the  Point  of  the  Lancet.  If,  when 
a  moderate  Orifice  is  made  (not  a  little  one, 

for 
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for  that  would  evacuate  only  the  thin  Part) 
the  Blood  does  not  flow  out,  the  Ligature 
muft  be  loofened,  becaufe  it  binds  the  Artery 
that  lies  under  the  Vein,  that  fo  the  Blood 
may  flow  more  freely  from  the  Heart  to  the 
Vein  that  is  opened,  or  the  Patient  fhould 
cough,  to  accelerate  the  Motion  of  the  Blood, 
by  the  Contraftion  of  the  Lungs. 

^  [s  it  proper  to  give  a  Glyfter  before 
Vense- Section  ? 

A.  Some  Phyficians  will  order  a  Glyfter  be¬ 
fore  Bleeding,  that  the  Crudities  of  the  Intes¬ 
tines,  being  thus  evacuated,  may  not  be  car¬ 
ried  into  the  emptied  meferiac  Veins  ;  and  for 
the  fame  Reafons,  they  will  not  allow  of 
Bleeding  prefently  after  Meals. 

But  this  Fear  is  ill  grounded  ;  for  it  appears, 
from  Ligatures,  that  the  Chyle  is  not  carried 
from  the  Inteftines,  to  the  Heart,  by  the  me¬ 
feriac  Veins,  but  only  by  the  lafteal  Veflels, 
much  lefs  their  Crudities,  which  are  grofler, 
a rd  more  vifcid ;  for  if,  after  Eating,  any 
Vhing  was  to  be  feared  from  the  Stomach,  it 
would  be  the  throwing  up  its  Contents,  occa- 
fioned  by  this  Caufe,  that  upon  the  retiring 
of  the  Blood  and  vital  Spirits,  from  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  other  inward  Parts,  the  fleftiy  Fi¬ 
bres  being  lefs  inflated  and  conftrifted,  are 
readily  expanded  by  the  Aliments,  whence  an 
uneafy  Motion  is  imprefled  on  the  nervous  Fi- 
brillas  that  are  equally  extended ;  which  being 
communicated  to  the  Brain,  the  animal  Spi¬ 
rits 
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Tits  are  inftantly  rous’d,  and  rufhing  impetu- 
oufly,  through  the  Nerves,  into  the  Fib'esof 
the  Stomach,  its  Aftion  is  fubverted,  and  its 
Contents  difcharged.  ■  _  ;  ; 

^Some  are  afraid  of  Bleeding  in  the  Dog- 
Days  ;  and  believe,  that  the  Hrft  Time  of 
Bleeding  will  have  fo  great  an  EfTeft,  as  to 
deliver  them  from  a  Difeafe :  What  do  you 
think  of  thefe  Opinions? 

A.  Many  People  dare  not  bleed  in  the  Dog- 
Days,  as  if  they  had  fome  particular  ill  Influ¬ 
ence  ;  but  what  is  hurtful  at  this  1  ime,  is  on¬ 
ly  the  He3t,  and  the  Faintnefs,  that  it  is  apt 
to  occafion  ;  therefore,  if  the  Weather  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  temperate,  or  if  there  is  a  Neccf- 
iity,  a  Vein  may  be  open’d.  .  Nor  are  we  to 
have  any  Regard  to  aftrological  Obfervations; 
for  if  there  was  any  Occaiion  for  them,  you 
might  take  your  Direftions  from  an  Alma¬ 
nack. 

There  are  others,  who  will  not  bleed,  by 
Wray  of  Prevention*  in  the  Month  of  Mayy 
left  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  do  the  fame 
every  Year  following ;  as  if  it  was  necelfary* 
and  they  were  then  more  particularly  urged  to 
it*  or  otherwife  they  would  fall  into  fome  vio¬ 
lent  Difeafe;  but  all  thefe  are  mere  idle  Fan¬ 
cies,  and  Chimera’s. 

For  although*  perhaps,  in  the  Month  of 
May  following*  the  Blood  fhould  be  heated, 
and  diftend  the  Body;  yet,  if  Bleeding  fhould 
be  omitted*  it  is  not  therefore  certain*  that  a 

Difeafe 
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Difeafe  would  enfue.  And  that  which  feme 
People  imagine,  that  the  firft  Time  of  Bleed* 
ing  will  cure  them  of  a  Difeafe,  is  equally 
ridiculous.  Although  almoft  all  Remedies 
are  of  greater  Efficacy  the  firft  Time  they  are 
ufed,  than  when,  by  frequent  Ufe,  our  Bodied 
are  accuftomed  to  them. 

^  Doth  Bleeding  promote  the  Motiort 
from  the  Circumference  to  the  Center,  or  the 
Reye'rfe  ;  and  does  it  cool  the  Body ;  and  for 
what  Reafon  ? 

A.  To  the  firft,  I  anfwer :  Upon  a  mode- 
rate  Evacuation  ot  the  Blood,  by  Ven^-Sec- 
-  .'.on,  'during  the  Time  of  Bleeding,  the  Vein 
“feeing  emptied,  the  Blood  flows  with  more 
Celerity  into  the  correfpondent  Artery ;  and 
•alfo  'afterwards;  for  having  a  freer  Paflage* 
it  is  better  difperfed  through  the  whole  Body; 
■  fo  that,  in  this  Senfe,  Bleeding  promotes  the 
Motion  from  the  Centre  to  the  Circumference; 
and  alfo,  from  the  Circumference  to  the  Cen¬ 
tre,  for  this  Reafon,  becaufe,  by  emptying 
thofe  Veins  which  lie  on  the  external  Parts  of 
the  Body,  the  refluent  Blood  is  more  readily 
brought  back  to  the  Heart. 

To  the  Second,  that  Bleeding  both  cools 
and  heats  the  Body,  in  different  Cafes ;  it  is 
cooling  in  Fevers ;  where,  by  accelerating  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood  in  the  emptied  Vein,  and 
the  Artery,  its  Particles  ceale  to  be  agitated 

*  among  themfelves  fo  fwiftly  and  confufed!y> 
in  which  fwift  and  confufed  Motion  the  re- 

*  *  brile 
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brile  Heat  chiefly  confifts,  and  by  which  the 
Parts  of  the  Body  are  principally  affecled. 
Venx-Section  heats  in  a  Plethora,  where  the 
Heat  of  the  Heart  is  lupp relied  by  the  too 
great  Quantity  of  the  Blood  3  or,  at  leaft,  the 
Blood,  by  its  flower  Paflage  thro’  the  Heart, 
is  not  fo  eafily  rarified,  and  agitated. 

^  Is  it  good  to  deep  after  Bleeding  ? 

A.  I  do  not  difapprove  of  Sleeping  an  Hour 
or  two  after  Bleeding  3  it  may  do  good,  be- 
caufe  it  recovers  the  Strength. 

What  are  we  to  remark  in  the  Blood 
extra&ed  3  and  what  Knowledge  may  we  ob¬ 
tain  from  it  ? 

A.  In  the  extra&ed  Blood,  it  is  ufual,  firft, 
to  obferve,  if  it  congeals  3  if,  for  Inftance,  in 
a  Fever,  it  does  not  congeal,  it  denotes,  that 
the  Blood  is  greatly  corrupted,  and  its  Tex¬ 
ture  diflblved :  But,  where  there  is  no  Fever, 
it  denotes,  that  the  Chylihcation,  and  Sangui¬ 
fication,  are  imperfe&ly  perform’d  3  and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  natural  Heat  is  weakened. 

If  the  Blood  is  very  fibrous  and  thick,  and 
ftrongly  congeal’d,  it  is  a  Sign  of  Strength,  of 
good  Chylihcation,  and  Nutrition. 

N.  B.  If  a  certain  Mafs  floats  on  Top,  like 
the  Jelly  of  Panada,  or  Gruel,  of  a  whitifh 
Colour,  and  not  variegated,  we  are  not 
prefcntly  to  complain  of  the  Corruption  of 
•the  Blood,  like  fome  ignorant  Pra&itioners, 
but  it  is  often  Phlegm,  or  Chyle,  which 
circulates  with  the  Blood,  into  which  it 

I  i  is 
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is  to  be  turned ;  and  this  is  oftner  found  in  ill 
Habits  of  Body,  becaufe,  in  fuch,  the  Chyle 
is  longer  preparing. 

As  to  thofe  whitifh  Fibres,  which  appear 
in  the  Blood,  when  it  is  diluted  with  Water, 
they  are  only  Particles  of  Phlegm,  or  Chyle, 
not  fufficiently  divided,  but  mutually  joining, 
and  cohering,  as  I  faid,  when  I  treated  of  the 
Blood. 

Laftly,  if  a  great  Quantity  of  Serum  is 
found  with  the  Blood,  it  denotes  too  great  a 
Quantity  of  Drink  lately  taken,  or  the  natu¬ 
ral  Heat  weakened,  or  an  infufficient  Evacua¬ 
tion  by  Urine,  or  infenfible  Perfpiration. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Section  of  an  Artery . 


^CHOULD  not  the  Seftion  of  an  Ar~ 
^  tery  be  ufed  with  much  Prudence? 

A.  As  the  Blood  is  evacuated  by  Vense- 
Sc  ft  ion,  fo  the  fame  is  performed  by  lo  me 
Perfons,  by  opening  an  Artery,  or  Arterio- 
tomy,  but  it  muft  be  done  with  great  Caution  ; 
for,  though  many  Perfons  atteft  the  good  Suc- 
cefs  of  this  Operation,  and  I  have  known  it 
cure  great  Pains  in  the  Head,  and  other  Dif- 
eafes,  neverthelefs,  there  is  Danger  in  the 

Operation, 
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Operation,  becaufe  the  Flux  of  the  arterial 
Blood,  is  not  fo  eafily  flopped,  nor  is  the  In- 
cifion  fo  eafily  healed. 

£>.  What  Artery  is  generally  opened,  and 
what  is  to  be  done,  to  make  it  appear  plain  ? 

The  Artery  moll  ufually  cut,  is  that 
which  lies  over  the  temporal  Mufcle ;  there 
are  others  in  the  Forehead,  in  the  Hinder- 
Part  of  the  Head,  in  the  Hands,  and  in  the 
Feet ;  and,  in  general,  where  they  can  moft 
conveniently  be  come  at.  When  the  tempo¬ 
ral  Artery  is  cut,  to  make  it  the  larger,  let  a 
Ligature  be  made  above  the  Place  where  the 
Orifice  is  to  be  made,  which  will  leffen  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood  \  or  let  the  brachial 
Arteries  be  bound  at  their  Beginning,  that  the 
Blood  may  be  carried  to  the  Arteries  of  the 
Head. 

How  much  Blood  is  to  be  taken  away, 
and  how  is  the  Orifice  to  be  clofed  ? 

The  arterial  Blood  being  of  a  more 
noble  Nature  than  the  venous,  and  more  fpi- 
rituous,  cannot  be  taken  away  in  fuch  large 
Quantities,  nor  by  fo  large  an  Orifice,  other- 
wife  there  would  happen  fome  coniiderable 
Change  in  the  inward  Parts,  which  might  oc- 
cafion  a  Syncope,  Apply  tome  very 

aflringent,  and  Picking  Plaifter,  to  the  Wound, 
and  lecure  it  with  a  Ligature,  &c.  and  conti¬ 
nue  it  to  the  8th,  or  9th  Day,  till  the  Wound 
is  perfectly  cured. 


C  II  A  1\ 
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CHAP.  V. 

.  Of  Leaches. 


T  Defire  to  know  in  what  Cafes  Leaches 
j[  are  ufed  ? 

A .  We  apply  Leaches  to  thofe  Parts  where 
we  cannot  fo  well  ufe  Venas-Se&ion,  or  Cup¬ 
ping,  as  the  Nofe,  the  Lips,  the  Fingers,  and 
Toes,  the  Womb,  the  Fundament ;  and  like- 
wife  to  Children,  and  others,  when  we  need 
draw  hut  little  Blood, 

Which  are  the  beft? 

A .  They  are  the  beft,  that  are  caught  in 
clear  Waters,  of  a  middling  Size,  Liverco- 
lour’d,  the  Belly  reddifh,  the  Back  greeniffa, 
and  interfperfed  with  Gold  coloured  Streaks  : 
The  others  are  venomous,  very  red,  and  have 
a  thicker  Head,  and  are  found  in  foul  Waters* 
^  How  are  Leaches  to  be  ufed  ? 

A.  Thefe  Animalculae  have  little  Teeth, 
extremely  (harp,  with  which  they  take  hold 
of,  and  pierce  the  Skin  of  Men,  and  other 
Animals,  and  ftick  to  them,  while  they  fuck 
the  Blood.  That  they  may  fuck  the  more 
readily,  anoint  the  Place  with  a  Drop  of 
Pigeon’s,  or  Chicken’s  Blood,  or  rub  it  to  a 
Rednefs,  or  prick  it  (lightly,  and  do  not 
handle  them  with  the  bare  Hand,  but  with  a 
clean  Linncn  CJotbu  When  they  are  faftened 

(if 
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(if  much  Blood  is  to  be  taken  away)  cut  off 
their  Tail,  with  a  Pair  of  Scifiars,  fo  the  Blood 
will  run  through  them,  as  thtough  a  Syphon; 
but  Care  mult  be  taker.,  that  the  Teeth  do 
not  remain  in  the  Part,  which  would  caufe  a 
Wound  almoft  incurable,  and  fometimes  mor¬ 
tal.  Therefore  it  is  better  they  Ihould  fuck 
till  they  are  glutted,  and  fall  off  themfelves, 
or  to  remove  them,  by  putting  Salt  upon  their 
Heads,  and  apply  others  in  their  Room,  to 
draw  off  the  Quantity  of  Blood  requir’d. 

I  could  add  feveral  other  Queltions,  as  whe¬ 
ther  thofe  frelh  taken,  are  better  than  thofe, 
that  have  been  longer  kept  ?  Whether  they 
fuck  only  the  melancholy  Blood,  tsV,  which, 
for  Brevity’s  Sake,  1  omit. 


CHAP.  VI. 


Of  Cupping  Inflrument  s . 

H  A  T  are  Cupping  Inflruments  ? 
Where,  and  how  are  they  to  be 


applied  ? 


st.  They  are  certain  Inflruments  made  of 
Glafs,  Horn,  Metal,  c 'sfc.  to  be  applied  to  the 
more  flefhy  Parts,  to  which  they  firmly  ad¬ 
here  :  They  are  not  to  be  placed  upon  Ten¬ 
dons*  where  they  caule  Irritations ;  nor  upon 


Arteries, 
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Arteries,  where  they,  fometimes,  occafion  too 
great  Expanfions.  They  are  applied  more  or 
lefs  in  Number,  fmaller,  or  larger,  according 
to  the  Exigence  of  the  Cafe,  rubbing  the  Skin 
firft,  till  it  is  red,  with  a  warm  Woollen,  or 
Linnen  Cloth. 

The  Method  of  applying  the  Glaffes,  is 
by  holding  each  fingly  over  the  Flame  of  a 
Lamp  of  Spirits  of  Wine ;  and,  immediately 
after  the  Air  is  heated,  applying  it  to  the  Part, 
prepared  by  being  rubbed,  as  aforefaid  ;  and, 
being  raifed  by  the  Glafs,  it  is  afterwards 
fcarrified,  with  an  Inftrument  made  for  that 
Purpofe,  and  then  the  Glafs  is  re-apply’d  as 
often  as  is  neceffary,  to  take  away  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Blood  required. 

gK  What  is  edefted  by  Cupping,  either 
with  Scarrification,  or  without  it  ? 

A.  W  hen  it  is  performed  without  Scarrifi- 
cat  on,  it  only  draws  the  Blood  and  Humours 
to  the  adjoining  Parts^  that  they  may  perfpire 
more  ealily  through  the  rarefied  Skin.  When 
the  Operation  is  performed  with  Scarrincation, 
befides  the  above-mentioned  Effect,  it  evacu¬ 
ates  the  Blood  and  Humours  in  any  defired 
Quantity  ;  and  fo  much  the  readier,  if  the 
Cupping- Glaffes  are  firft  applied  without  Scar- 
rification,  by  which  Means  the  Blood  is  more 
readily  drawn  to  the  Skin. 

By  what  Means  does  the  Cupping-In- 
ftrument  a£t  ? 

A.  The 
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A.  The  Air  being  heated,  is  rarefied,  fo 
that  it  cannot  be  contained  in  it,  and  part  is 
therefore  expelled  ;  and  the  Preffure  of  the 
external  Air  becoming,  by  this  Means,  much 
ftronger  than  that  of  the  Air  in  the  Glafs, 
the  Skin  is  raifed,  according  as  the  Air  in  the 
Glafs  is  more,  or  lefs,  rarefied. . 

^  Do  not  fome  Perfons  miftake  in  their 
Way  of  applying  Cupping  Inftruments? 

A.  They  are  very  much  miftaken,  who 
cover  the  Inftruments  with  warm  Cloths,  in¬ 
tending  thereby  to  raife  the  Blood  and  Flefh 
more  ;  for,  in  Effeft,  it  hinders  its  rifing ;  for 
the  Air  in  the  Glafs,  &c.  is  rarefied  by  the 
Heat,  and  deprefles  the  Flefti :  On  the  Con¬ 
trary,  the  cold,  ambient  Air,  by  condenfing 
the  Air  in  the  Glafs,  &c.  takes  off  the  Prel- 
fure  upon  the  Flefh,  and  makes  it  rife  better, 
as  any  one  may  be  convinc'd  of,  by  applying 
the  Hand  firft  warm,  and  then  cold.  The 
Glafs,  &c.  is  not  to  be  pulled  off  by  mere 
Strength,  for  this  would  be  painful,  but  the 
Air  muft  be  let  in,  by  preffing  down  the 
Flefh  with  one  Finger  at  the  Side,  and  then 
it  will  come  eafily  off. 

What  is  the  Ufe  of  Cupping  *  in  Phyfick  ? 

A.  The  Ufe  of  Cupping,  is  very  efte&ual ; 
and  efpecially,  to  extract  any  Thing  poifon- 
ous,  or  malignant,  out  of  the  Body  j  nor  does 
it  produce  fo  fudden  an  Alteration  in  the  Body. 

^  What 

*  Cupping  is  alfo  ufed  to  promote  the  Menfes ;  applied  to  the 
Navel  in  the  Cholick,  to  the  Head  in  Apoplexies,  and  to  the 
Neck  in  Defluxions  of  the  Eyes. 
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What  Blood  is  it  that  is  extra&ed  by  the 
Cupping- Glafles,  i$c. 

A.  It  is  the  beft  Blood,  as  it  is  exprefled 
by  the  incumbent  Air  out  of  the  capillary 
Arteries  of  the  adjoining  Parts  ;  yea,  out  of 
the  very  Subftance  of  them ;  therefore  they 
receive  Damage  from  it :  So  that  thofe  Phy- 
ficians  are  very  much  in  the  Wrong,  who  dare 
not  take  ten  or  thirteen  Ounces  from  their  Pa¬ 
tients  by  Vena^-Seftion,  and  yet  will  take 
away  fourteen  or  fixteen  Ounces  by  Cupping, 
as  is  often  done. 

Q.  In  what  Manner  are  Scarrifications  ufed 
in  our  Times  ? 

A .  The  Antients  ufed  to  extraft  the  Blood, 
by  making  Scarrifications,  or  fuperficial  Inci- 
fions,  or  the  Calves  of  the  Legs,  and  about 
the  Ankles  ;  but  the  more  tender  Race  of  the 
Moderns,  will  not  fufter  fo  much  Pain ;  there¬ 
fore  they  are  only  ufed  in  Cupping,  or  when 
any  Part  is  attacked  with  a  Gangrene,  that, 
through  the  Pain,  the  Blood  and  Spirits 
might  flow  more  copioufly  to  it,  and  fo  pre- 
ferve  it  from  Mortification. 


C  H  A  P.  VII 

Of  Frictions . 

T  T  O  W  are  Frictions  performed  ? 

,fl  A .  Friftions  are  performed  either 

with  Linnen,  or  Woollen  Cloths,  or  by  the 

Flelh- 
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Fle(h-Bru(h,  or  by  the  Hand,  &V.  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  Part  is  red,  and  either  with,  or 
without  Pain. 

Do  you  think  thefe  Fridtions  make  a 
Revulfion  of  the  Blood,  and  Humours  ? 

A .  The  Antients  ufed  them  as  a  Revulfion, 
imagining  that  the  Blood  and  Humours, 
which  would  otherwife  flow  to  the  Head, 
was,  by  this  Means,  drawn  to  fome  other 
Part,  as  to  the  Back,  or  to  the  Hand. 

But  here  is  no  Revulfion  made ;  nor  do 
Frictions,  in  the  Cafe  mentioned,  operate  lo 
deeply,  that  they  (hould  prevent  the  Flux  of 
any  Humour  to  the  Head ;  or,  if  they  (hould 
do  any  Thing  of  this  Kind,  it  would  be  of 
fo  little  Efficacy,  and  fhort  Duration,  as  not 
to  merit  the  Name  of  a  Revulfion. 

Q.  Of  what  L'fe  are  Frictions  in  Phyfick  ? 

A.  You  may  read,  if  you  pleafe,  Cornelius 
Cel  I' us ,  who  wrote  a  whole  Chapter,  and  a 
long  one,  concerning  Fridtions :  But,  in  my 
Opinion,  they  only  lerve  to  make  the  Blood 
flow  more  eafily  to  the  Skin  ;  and,  if  it  has 
any  Thing  noxious  in  it,  to  throw  it  off'  by 
Perfpiration. 

For  gentle  Fridtions  give  Relief  in  (light 
Pains  of  the  Head,  and  in  an  epileptick  Fit, 
inafmuch  as  the  Spirits  are  calm’d  by  the  gen* 
tie  Motion  of  the  nervous  Fibres. 

But  the  (fronger  and  painful  Frictions  of  the 
Fibrillse,  (fir  up  and  irritate  the  Spirits,  fo 
that  they  are  carried  with  greater  Force  and 
I  K  k  Rapidity 


»  ,  ,  t  ■  -  ,  '  .V  •  ,  . 

I 
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Rapidity  through  the  Brain*  and  diftend  it, 
.  as  in  Watchings  ;  therefore,  in  fleepy  Difor- 
ders,  they  are  good  to  roufe  the  Patient. 


CHAP.  vm. 

Of  Ligatures * 


A  RE  Ligatures  in  Ufe  at  prefent  ? 

A.  The  Ufe  of  Ligatures  is  now* 
almoft  laid  aiide,  becaufe  great  Things  are 
cxpe&ed  from  them,  but  little  effected. 

£K  Do  they  caufe  a  Revuifion,  as  is  ima¬ 
gined,  in  fome  Cafes  ? 

A.  They  do,  indeed,  retard  the  Flux,  or 
fupprefs  it,  but  do  not  flop  it ;  they  are  ufed 
in  a  Bleeding  of  the  Nofe,  in  the  Flux  of  the 
Womb,  &c.  A  Part  that  continues  long 
bound,  is  frequently  feized  with  a  Gangrene. 


CHAP.  IX. 

„  t  »  5. ,  *  *  *  *  — 8  ■  * 

Of  the  actual  Cautery . 

i  .  .  ...  a  .v  iv  f  '  ,  j  .  .  •  ; 

T  HAT  is  the  actual  Cautery  ? 
y  f  A.  The  actual  Cautery,  is  a  red 
hot  Iron,  by  the  Application  of  which,  to 
any  Part  of  the  Body,  it  is  fuddenly  burnt. 

g.  What 
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£>.  What  is  the  Ufe  of  it  ? 

A.  It  is  ufed  to  clofe  wounded  Arteries*  and 
to  flop  the  Eftufion  of  Blood  in  Amputations, 
in  cutting  oft  the  Breaft*  &c.  Vid.  Schulte- 
tusy  Parausy  Fabritiusy  Hildanus . 


CHAR  X. 


Of  Caujhcs,  and  Blijlers. 


O  W  does  a  Cauftic  a£l  ? 

A.  A  Cauftic,  or  potential  Cau¬ 


tery,  or  Efcarotic,  a£Is  in  this  Manner ;  be- 
caufe  its  Particles,  and  Pores,  are  io  dilpofcd, 
that,  whilft  the  Humours,  or  Juices  of  the 
Body  infinuate  thcmfelves  into  them,  the  fub- 
tile  Matter  finds  in  them  certain  Paflages  lo 
difpofed,  that,  through  them,  it  moves  more 
violently,  and  therefore  impels  lome  earthy, 
rigid,  and  acute  Particles  more  impetuoufly 
upon  the  neighbouring  Parts,  and  fo  produces 
a  greater,  or  lefler  Heat  that  corrupts,  or 
changes  all  1  hings  in  Proportion  to  the  De¬ 
gree  of  its  Motion,  and  of  the  Particles 

moved. 

Of  what  Ufe  is  the  potential  Cautery  ? 
yl.  It  ferves  to  open  the  Thorax,  lm- 
poftumes,  &c.  that  they  may  not  be  lo  deep’ 
] y  qijtj  as  with  the  lncifion-Knife,  Probe, 

*  T 7*  ~  C./’H  4  <-\  re. 
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Sciflars,£ifc.  and  the  Aperture  is  fafer,  and  Iefs 
painful :  It  alfo  confumes  luxuriant  Flefh ;  but 
beware  of  the  Nerves,  Tendons,  and  larger 
Veffels. 

^  How  does  a  Blifter  act  ? 

A .  A  Veficatory,  or  Blifter,  is  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  a  Cauftic,  and  acts  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner,  but  not  fo  ftrongly,  whence  it  does  not 
fo  much  deftroy  the  Cuticle  :  Its  Ufe  is  in  Fe¬ 
vers,  and  fleepy  Diforders.  See  Geor.  Bagliv . 
Roman .  De  ufu  &  abufu  Cantharid , 

They  are  alfo  ferviceable  in  Cafes  where 
any  Thing  acrid  is  to  be  excreted  from  the 
Blood, 


CHAP,  XI. 

Of  IffueS)  and  Setons. 

^XXT  HAT  are  Iffues,  and  how  are  they 
*  *  made  ? 

A .  Iflhes  are  certain  little  Ulcers,  which  are 
made  by  Art,  in  various  Parts :  They  are 
made  by  the  a£lual  Cautery,  or  hot  Iron,  by 
burning  the  Skin  5  or  by  taking  hold  of  the 
Skin  with  the  Fingers,  and  railing  it  up,  then 
cutting  it  with  Sciflars,  or  a  Lancet ;  or  by  a 
Cauftic  ;  after  the  Cruft  is  fallen  off,  and  the 
Orifice  is  of  a  proper  Bignefs,  a  Pea,  or  a 
Pellet  of  Lint,  is  to  be  put  into  it. 

Q  Where 


f 
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Q.  Where  is  the  propereft  Place  for  them  > 
A.  The  Place  for  Iflues,  in  the  Arm,  is 
between  the  Deltoide,  and  Biceps  Mufcles.  [n 
the  Thigh,  on  the  Infide,  above  the  Knee, 
oblique  about  the  Diftance  of  two  Inches. 

What  is  their  Ufe  ? 

A.  They  difcharge  noxious,  or  fuperfluous 
H  umours. 

What  is  a  Seton  ? 

A.  A  Seton,  is  a  Skain  of  Silk,  or  feveral 
Threads  joined  together,  of  a  proper  Thick- 
nefs,  dipp’d  in  Wax,  or  fome  digeftive  Oint¬ 
ment,  which  is  drawn  thro’  the  Skin,  railing 
it  up  from  the  Flefh,  with  the  Fingers,  or  a 
Forceps ;  the  Point  of  the  Needle  may  be  red 
hot,  or  cold  ;  and  the  Diftance  between  the 
Entrance  of  the  Needle,  and  the  Place  where 
it  is  drawn  out,  may  be  about  two  or  three 
Inches.  It  is  generally  placed  in  the  Neck, 
from  the  firft  to  the  fifth  Vertebras ;  and,  fome- 
times,  in  the  Arms,  in  the  Thighs,  &c. 

^  What  is  to  be  done,  upon  making  a 
Seton  ? 

A,  fn  the  Beginning,  you  are  to  guard 
againft  an  Inflammation  ;  you  muft  alio  ap¬ 
ply  Digeftives,  and  the  String  is  to  be  moved 
feveral  Times  a  Day,  from  the  Right  to  the 
Left,  and  the  Reverfe ;  and  this  mult  be  done 
till  the  Complaints  ceafe. 

Doth  not  a  Seton  aft  more  ftrongly 
than  an  Ift'ue  ? 

1  ^.Ic 
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A.  It  is  more  efficacious  than  an  Ifiue,  but 
much  more  troublefome ;  therefore  is  feldom 
made  ufe  of,  but  where  other  Methods  have 
been  try’d  in  vain. 


'■V 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  Suppoftories. 


SL 


O  W  do  Suppositories  a£t  ? 

A .  Like  other  Cathartics,  for 


they  ffimulate  the  Fibres  of  the  Re£lum,  by 
which  the  other  Fibres  of  the  Inteftines  are 
moved  by  Confent,  and  the  periftaltic  Motion 
is  encreas’d,  and,  by  irritating  the  Humours, 
they  promote  Stools. 

£K  When  are  they  ufed  ? 

A.  Conveniently  in  burning  Fevers,  for 
keeping  the  Body  open  ;  and  in  feveral  Com¬ 
plaints  of  the  Anus,  and  Tnteftinum  Reftum  \ 
becaufe  that  is  the  Place  of  applying  them. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  a  Glyjier. 


<s>.  /~\F  what  Ufe  are  Glyfters? 

"  J.  They  are  ufeful  in  Difordcrs 

of  the  great  Inteftines ;  for  they  do  not  reach 
beyond  them}  by  Reafon  of  the  V  alve  that 
is  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Colon,  unlefs  it 
fhould  be  relaxed,  or  preternaturaliy  forced 
open  by  the  too  great  Violence  of  the  peri- 
ftaltic  Motion  ? 

a  Why  are  Glyfters  hurtful,  it  too  cold, 
or  hot  ? 

J.  Glyfters  fhould  be  injetted  neither  hor, 
nor  cold,'  but  moderately  warm  ;  if  too  cold, 
they  would  congeal  the  Blood  of  the  meferiac 
Veflels,  from  whence  Obitructions,  Gangrenes, 
and  other  more  dangerous  Diforders  would 
arife  •  if  too  hot,  they  would  produce  Exul¬ 
tations,  Pains,  Flux  of  Blood,  in  the 

Inteftines.  _  .  , 

Glvfters  are  of  great  Ufe  in  Phylick  ;  they 

are  fometimes  ufed  as  an  Alterative,  or  to  dil- 
perfe  a  Flatus,  or  foften  the  Fxccs,  or  to  de¬ 
terge  and  liquify  vifeid  Humours  Picking  to 
the  Bowels;  or  to  prepare  the  Way  for  a 
Purge.  Glyfters  are  alio  ufed  to  aflift,  by  its 

Irritation,  a  purging  Potion,  that  does  not 

pais 
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pafs  through  the  Inteftines,  and  to  make  a 
Revulfion  of  the  Matter,  and  take  away  the 
antecedent  Caufes  of  Difeafes:  So  in  fleepy 
Diforders,  Glyfters  are  convenient  that  ftrong- 
ly  irritate  the  Fibres  of  the  Inteftines,  and 
open  the  Orifices  of  the  Veflels,  by  which  the 
Humours  are  drawn  toward  the  Inteftines; 
they  are  prepared  of  Colocynth,  Rad.  Pyre- 
thri,  Croc.  Metallor.  and  other  Antimonials, 
to  bring  down  the  Menfes,  to  appeafe  Pains* 
to  ftrengthen  the  Inteftines,  &c.  as  in  theDy- 
fentery,  or  Bloody-Flux. 

How  do  you  determine  their  Quantity  ? 

jl.  Their  Quantity  is  indicated  by  the  Bulk, 
or  Repletion  of  the  Inteftines  of  thofe  that  ufe 
them,  and  from  the  Part  they  are  to  reach. 

If  they  are  for  Children,  they  mud  be  lefs 
than  for  grown  Perfons ;  and  lefs  alfo,  where 
the  Inteftines  are  diftended  with  the  Faeces,  or 
a  Flatus ;  and,  laftly,  lefs  where  the  Intern- 
num  Rectum  is  only  affected,  as  in  a  Te- 
nefmus. 

They  moft  generally  contain  eight,  ten, 
twelve,  or  fourteen  Ounces. 

Bitter  Glyfters  are  injected  for  Worms,  and 
Anodynes  in  a  Flatus,  or  Cholick  \  ftronger  in 
Apoplexies,  and  fleepy  Diforders :  Balfamics, 
and  Carminatives,  in  Pains  of  the  Bowels: 
Emollients,  where  Excrements  are  hardened : 
Laxatives,  Lenients,  faponaceous  Medicines, 
and  thofe  of  Turpentine,  are  injected  in  the 

Stone 
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Stone  and  Gravel.  See  Mynjicht.  Bates’s  and 
Fuller's  Pharmacopeia,  &c.  '• 
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*  -  .  w  .  »  f  *  %  -1  '  <  ;  .  .  r 

Of  Vomit  he >  or  Emetic  Medicines < 


^  T  T  O  W  does  a  V omit  operate  ? 

XX  A.  A  Vomit)  or  an  Emetic,  by  its 
aculeated  Particles,  imprefles  a  preternatural 
Motion  on  the  nervous  Fibrillae  of  the  Sto- 
friach,  which  are  very  numerous:  The  ani¬ 
mal  Spirits  ruth  plentifully  out  of  the  Cere¬ 
brum,  into  the  Fibres  of  tKe  Stomach,  and 
the  Motion  which  they  gave  it  downwards 
before,  is  now  changed  upwards,  and  fo  the 
Contents  of  the  Stomach,  by  its  convulfive 
Motion,  ih  which  its  Fundus  and  Sides  are 


drawn  towards  the  left  Orifice,  are  expelled, 
and  thrown  upwards  by  the  Conftri&ion  of 
the  Fibres. 


How  do  fiaufeous  Things  occafion  V o- 
miting  ? 

A.  Becaufe  they  cannot  be  well  mix’d  with 
the  Acid  of  the  Stomach,  with  the  Saliva, 
and  the  rell  of  its  Contents ;  whence  they 
fluctuate  in  the  Stomach,  and  by  this  their 
Motion,  and,  by  the  Naufea  they  produce, 
they  irritate  the  Spirits  to  a  more  copious  In¬ 
i'  1  flux 
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flux  into  the  Nerves  and  Fibres  of  the  Sto* 
mach,  which  they  then  more  vehemently  and 
preternaturallv  contract. 

Does  Vomiting  agree  with  all  Perfons? 
* d.  It  does  not  agree  with  all  Perfons  alike; 
Perfons  in  Health,  vomit  with  Difficulty ;  and 
alfo  thofe  who  have  fmal  1  and  narrow  Chefts, 
phthifical  Perfons,  thofe  who  are  fubjeft  to 
Jdead-Achs,  thofe  who  have  Ruptures,  or 
have  any  Reafon  to  fear  one. 


a  r  i 
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i.  Emetics  are  of  more  Efficacy  than  Pur* 
gatives,  becaufe  their  Spiculx  enter  deeper  in* 
to  the  inner  Coat  of  the  Stomach,  and  fo  do 
more  vehemently  contraft,  and  irritate  its 
rnufculaf  Fibres.'  ; 


>  v  • 
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v  i,  Wheft  they  have  entered  the  Mafs  of 

Blood,  they  do  not  effefl:  fo  much  as  Purga- 

a 


tives. 


£>.  What  Conftitutions  do  Vomits  beft  agree 
with  ? 

_ _  _  -  -  ^  :  <  * 


Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  a  Naufea, 
and  Lofs  of  Appetite,  where  the  antecedent 
Caufe  lies  concealed  in  the  Stomach,  and  thofe 
who  bear  Vomiting  eafily;  and  where  Pur¬ 
gatives  have  been  tifed  without Succefs;  chiefly 
when  the  peccant  Matter  hath  been  attempted 
before,  as  (Vifeidities  by  incidingMedicines,&V.) 

and 
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and  fo  a  Way  is  prepared  for  exhibiting  an 
Emetic. 

NOTE, 

■ 

Frequent,  and  difficult  Vomiting,  relaxes 
the  Tone  of  the  Stomach,  weakens  the  Vif- 
cera,  and  offends  the  Head.  Tartarum  Erne- 
ticum,  Mynficht.  Ipecacoanha,  Vin.  Benedift. 
Oxymel,  Scyllit,  Guttx-Gambx,  Turpeth- 
Mineral,  or  Emet.  Flav.  are  the  Vomits 
now  chiefly  ufed  by  the  Phyftcians  of  London, 

\  .  f  (  i 
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;  CHAP.  XV. 


Of  ! Purgatives . 


^  WHAT  is  a  Purge,  and  how  does  it 
*  *  operate  ? 

A .  A  Purge,  or  Cathartic  Medicine,  ftrift- 
ly  taken  (if  it  is  of  the  milder  Sort,  as  CaiTia,. 
Senna,  Manna,  &c.  is  called  a  Laxative)  when 
received  into  the  Stomach,  is  diflol ved  by  its 
Heat  and  Moifture,  and  its  Parts  difperfed ; 
by  which  the  Humours  it  firft  meets  with  are 
diffolved  :  Hence  fome  Parts  of  the  Medicine, 
that  are  thinner  and  eafier  put  in  Motion,  by 
vellicating  the  Fibres  of  the  Stomach,  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Inteftines,  and  from  them  into  the 
lafteal  Veins ;  they  are  then  mix’d  with  the 
venous  Blood,  like  the  Chyle,  and  flow  with 

L  1  2  it 
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it  to  the  Heart,  and  from  the  Heart,  are  di** 
ftributed,  with  the  Chyle,  by  the  Arteries, 
through  the  whole  Body,  and  incide  the  Hu¬ 
mours  thereof,  by  the  Motion  and  Acutenefs 
of  its  Particles,  till  it  enters  the  Inteftines, 
ftill  accompanied  with  the  Humours  through 
the  Du&us  Choledochus,  and  pancreatic  Du£t, 
hut  chiefly  through  the  mefenteric  Arteries. 

How  happens  it,  that,  fometimes.  Ca¬ 
thartics  caufe  great  Pains  of  the  Belly,  and 
exceffive  Purging,  Dyfenteries,  &c. 

A.  It  is  caufed  by  the  grofler  Parts  of  the 
Medicine,  that  cannot  enter  the  lafteal  Vef-‘ 
fels,  and  varioufly  offend,  abrade,  and  irritate 
the  Coats  of  the  Inteftines ;  whence  proceed 
Pains,  exceffive  Purging,  and  Dyfenteries. 

Q.  Poes  any  Cathartic  purge  ele&ively,  or 
operate  only  upon  fome  particular  Part  ? 

A .  No  Cathartic  purges  ele&ively,  or  is 
deftin’d  to  carry  off  fome  particular  Humour  : 
It  is  wrong  to  imagine,  a$  fome  do,  that  thofe 
Medicines,  they  call  ChoJagogues,  do  only 
purge  the  Gall ;  and  Phlegmagogues,  only 
Phlegm ;  and  Melanagogues,  only  Melan¬ 
choly  ;  and  Hydragogues,  only  Serum. 

It  is  alfo  certain,  from  the  cadaverous  Smell 
of  the  Humours,  evacuated  by  Purgatives, 
that  not  only  fome  Humours  of  a  healthy 
Kind,  but  alfo  fome  Particles  of  the  Blood, 
perhaps,  torn  from  the  folid  Parts,  or  that 
were  intended  for  Nourifhment,  are  carried 
out  of  the  Body  j  and  alio,  for  this  Rcafon, 
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that,  if  a  healthy  Perfon  takes  a  Purge,  he 
will  void  as  many  Humours,  or  more,  than  a 
Tick  Perfon ;  than  how  is  it  credible,  that  l'uch 
a  Quantity  of  bad  Humours  ihould  lie  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  found  Body  ?  And,  befides  the 
Humours,  many  Spirits,  without  Doubt,  out 
of  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  pafs  into  the  Inteftines, 
and  are  carried  off  by  Stool. 

Therefore,  by  the  Way,  I  would  always 
have  my  Pupils  be  cautious  how  they  ufe  Ca¬ 
thartics,  and  not  have  Recourfe  to  them  upon 
every  flight  Occafion,  efpecially  the  ftronger 
Kind,  as  if  they  were  the  only  Remedy  in  all 
Difeafes,  for  they  are  never  ufed  without  fome 
Detriment  to  the  Body. 

Q.  What  is  the  Indicant  of  Purgation  ? 

A.  The  Indicant  o t  Purgation,  is  fome  Ca- 
cochymia,  or  ill  Habit,  that  dcferves  Notice, 
not  every  wandering  Fluctuation,  or  Motion 
of  the  Humours,  which  might  rather  be  car¬ 
ried  off  by  Cupping,  Friction,  Sudoritics,  or 
Diuretics. 

How  many  Things  is  a  Phyfician  to  con- 
fider,  in  prescribing  a  Purge? 

A.  i.  Whether  a  Purge  is  convenient,  and 
for  what  Perfons.  2.  The  different  Tempe¬ 
rament  of  the  Patients.  3.  T  he  Degree  of 
Purgation  neceffary,  and  how  often  it  is  to  be 
repeated.  4.  The  Time.  5.  The  prefent 
State  of  the  Pailages. 


J.  Purging 
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i.  Purging  is  proper,  where  a  Perfon  Is 
affected  by  lome  Cacochymia,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned. 

A.  It  is  to  be  confidered,  whether  the 
Strength  of  the  Patient  will  bear  it,  or  whe¬ 
ther  the  Conftitution,  the  ambient  Air,  and 
other  Circumftances,  will  permit. 

If  the  Patient  has  the  Plague,  petechial  Fe¬ 
ver,  or  Small-Pox,  he  muft  not  be  purg¬ 
ed,  otherwife,  as  Purgatives  lead  from  the 
outward  Parts  to  the  inward,  Perfpiration  and 
Sweat  would  ceafe,  upon  the  Continuance  of 
which,  the  Cure  of  the  Difeafe  greatly  de¬ 
pends  ;  and  the  morbific  Matter  being  thus 
drawn  inward,  would  occafion  terrible  Symp¬ 
toms,  and  greatly  endanger  the  Life  of  the 
Patient. 

Whence  do  you  conclude,  the  Patient 
can  bear  Purging? 

A .  From  the  Pulfe,  the  Age,  Sex,  Tem¬ 
perament,  Habit  of  Body,  and  Way  of 
Living  of  the  Patient. 

Q.  What  Age  can  beft  bear  Purgatives? 

A .  Middle-aged  Perfons  bear  Purging  beft. 
Infants  worft,  and  Old  Age  next  to  Children. 
Which  Sex  bears  Purging  beft  ? 

K  Men  bear  Purging,  better  than  Women  j 
but  there  are  fome  Women  who  bear  the 
ftrongeft  Cathartics,  and  are  fcarce  moved  by 
them,  chiefly  thofe  who  labour  under  a  Sup- 
preffion  of  the  Menfes,  or  are  dropfical. 

%  What 
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Q.  What  is  to  be  confidered,  in  purging  of 
W  omen  ? 

A.  Fir  ft,  they  mu  ft  not  be  purged  in  the 
Time  of  the  menftrual  Flux,  as  the  Humours 
being  thrown,  by  Revulhon,  on  the  Intcf- 
tines,  will  flop  the  Menfes ;  nor  are  they  to 
be  purged  during  their  Pregnancy,  but  with 
the  utmoft  Difcretion,  left  the  Medicine,  by 
irritating  the  Uterus,  (hould  cauie  Abortion. 

The  fafeft  Time,  in  pregnant  Women,  is 
from  the  fourth,  to  the  ieventh  Month,  and 
not  before,  becaule  then  the  Foetus  being 
ftronger,  and  the  Womb  more  expanded, 
they  are  better  able  to  relift  the  Irritation. 

But  it  is  grown  a  Cuftom,  of  late,  to  purge 
Women  at  any  Time  of  their  Pregnancy,  but 
this  only  with  the  milder  Cathartics. 

^  What  Temperament  bears  *  Purging 


belt  ? 


A.  The 


*  Purgatives  make  one  of  the  mod  important  Articles  in  Me¬ 
dicine  ;  therefore  an  Idea  of  their  Manner  of  Operation,  is  thus 
given  by  a  very  eminent  Phyfician.  A  purgative  Medicine  (fays 
he)  being  received  into  the  Stomach  by  the  Mouth,  its  Particles 
do  there  Simulate  the  Fibres  of  the  Stomach,  and  thereby  in- 
creafe  its  digeltive  Faculty  (that  is)  bring  the  mufcular  Fibres  cf 
the  Stomach,  and  the  Mulcles  of  the  Abdomen,  and  Diaphragm, 
into  more  frequent  Contractions,  till  the  Medicine  is  admitted 
into  the  Inteftines ;  the  Fibres  and  Glands  whereof,  being  more 
fenfible  than  thofe  of  the  Stomach,  it  eafily  moves,  and  brinys 
them  into  more  frequent,  and  forcible  Contractions;  whereby 
thefe  Glands  are  fqueezed,  and  fo  emit  a  fluid  Matter,  which 
lubricates  the  PafTages,  and  mixing  with  the  feculent  Matter  of 
the  Inteltines,  renders  it  more  fluid,  by  which,  and  by  the  un¬ 
common  Contractions  of  the  Intellines,  it  pafies  more  eafily  into 
die  Intdlinum  ReCtum,  and  is  thence  ejeded  by  Stool.  Thm 

.  do 
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A.  The  hot  and  moift  Temperaments,  and 
thofe  that  are  full  of  Flefti ;  but  not  the  dry, 
and  flefhy  Habits. 

^  Is  it  not  good,  fometimes,  to  prepare 
for  a  Purge,  by  a  Glyfter  ? 

A .  You  are  to  confider,  before  Purging, 
whether  there  is  not  too  great  a  Retention  of 
the  Fasces ;  for,  in  this  Cafe,  a  Purge  might 
do  great  Injury  to  the  Inteftines ;  therefore  it 
would  be  proper  to  premife  a  Glyfter. 

.  How  do  you  difcover  the  Degree  of 
Purging  neceflary  ;  and  how  often  is  it  to  be 
repeated  ? 

A-  If  there  is  little  peccant  Matter,  and 
much  Strength,  as  in  the  Rheumatifm,  &c* 
we  may  evacuate  it  at  once  ;  but  if  the  Pa* 
tient  is  weak,  whether  the  Matter  be  little, 
or  much,  it  is  better  to  carry  it  off  at  feveral 
Times,  or  by  Epicrafis,  or  gentle  Purging, 
than  by  one  Dofe  ;  and  the  fame  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  where  the  Matter  is  very  copious,  and 
the  Patient  ftrong.  We  are  to  confider 
here  alfo,  where  the  peccant  Matter  is  lodg’d ; 
if  in  the  extreme  Parts  (as  in  the  Gout)  or  if 

it 

do  gentle  Purges  a&,  anti  only  cleanfe  the  Inteftines  5  few  of 
their  Particles  entering  the  Latteals,  fa  as  to  affeft  the  Blood. 
JSut  in  the  more  violent  Purgatives,  the  Simulating  Particles  are 
mixed  with  the  Blood,  and  produce  there  very  great  Effects,  by 
occafioning,  many  times,  preternatural  Fermentations,  and  fe~ 
parating  the  natural  Cohefions  of  the  Fluids  of  the  Body  ;  and 
do  alfo,  by  vellicating  the  fpiral  Fibres  of  the  Veins  and  Arte¬ 
ries,  bring  them  into  more  forcible  Contra&ions,  and  accelerate 
the  Motion  of  the  Blood  :  All  which  may,  fometimes,  have  a 
good,  and,  fometimes,  a  very  bad  Effect,  according  as  the  Qon* 
ftitution  is  more,  or  lefs,  affe&ed  by  them. 
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it  k  vifcid  and  grofs  (as  in  the  vifcous  Afthma) 
it  is  not  to  be  haftily  removed  by  one  Cathar¬ 
tic  ;  but  by  feveral  gentle  Dofes*  or  by  Epi- 
crafts. 

When  is  the  proper  Time  ? 

A.  As  to  the  ftated  Time  of  Difeafes  when 
Purges  are  proper,  if  we  conftder  the  general 
Time,  or  State,  it  is  bed  to  purge  in  the  De¬ 
clination  ;  alfo,  often,  in  the  Beginning,  as  it 
is  my  Cuftom  in  many  Difeafes,  before  they 
arrive  at  their  Height)  and  whilft  their 
Strength  permits,  to  take  away  part  of  the 
morbific  Matter:  But,  if  we  conftder  particu¬ 
lar  Times,  I  prefer  the  Time  of  Remillion,  or 
Intermiflion,  for  Purging.  But  it  may  be 
proper  alfo  to  exhibit  an  Emetic,  or  Cathar¬ 
tic,  in  the  very  Paroxyfm,  if  the  Matter  be 
turgid,  or  very  vifcid  ;  for  then  it  will  be 
more  eaftly  evacuated,  than  by  the  more  gen¬ 
tle  Purgatives. 

Of  the  Dog-Days,  it  is  to  be  confidered, 
that  iSeceJJity  bus  no  Law  >  nor  are  all  Dog- 
Days  equally  fultry. 

What  are  we  to  obferve  of  the  Paftages  ? 

A*  We  are  to  remark  four  Things  of  the 
Paftages,  by  which  a  Purge  operates  : 

1.  Whether  they  will  bear  it  ? 

2.  Whether  they  are  free,  and  open? 

3.  Whether  they  are  near  the  Place  that 
contains  the  noxious  Humour ;  and  whether 

there  is  a  Communication  between  them  ? 

*  • 

M  m  4.  Whether 
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4.  Whether  they  have  their  natural  Cori- 
ftitution  ? 

Hence  we  ought  n&t  to  purge  other  Parts 
through  a  Part  afte&ed,  left  it  receive  further 
Damage  ;  not  the  Inteftines,  by  the  Jifopha- 
gus,  becaufe  the  Stomach  is  not  their  excre¬ 
tory  Paflage,  and  is  not  accuftomed  to  it. 

Nor  is  it  material,  lor  the  Proof  of  this 
Argument,  whether  Purges  are  given  with 
Succefs  in  a  Dyfentery,  where  the  Inteftines 
are  corroded ;  becaufe  the  noxious  Humours 
are  then  in  the  Inteftines*  or  are  continually 
coming  into  them;  therefore  it  is  better  to 
throw  them  out  foon,  than  to  let  them  con¬ 
tinue  there  with  greater  Danger. 

-  3^  What  are  we  to  do,  after  taking  a 
Purge  ? 

A .  After  taking  a  gentle  Purge,  that  it  may 
operate  the  better,  we  are  not  to  fleep  upon 
it :  Much  lefs*  if  it  is  ftrong,  and  of  a  re- 
finous  Nature,  as  of  Colocynth,  Hellebore, 
&c.  But  if  it  is  a  Medicine  in  a  folid  Form, 
as  a  Bolus,  but  chiefly  in  Pills,  we  may  fleep 
a  little  after  it.  It  is  good  to  take  a  little 
Beer-Poflet,  or  thin  Chicken-Broth,  after  the 
Medicine  is  diftri bated,  and  begins  to  operate, 
that  the  Remains  of  it  may  be  wafhed  out  of 
the  Inteftines :  Let  not  the  Pofiet,  or  Broth, 
be  ftrong,  unlefs  the  Purge  hath  fomething 
malignant  in  it,  or  there  is  Reafon  to  fear  an 
Over-purging ;  other  wife,  according  to  the 

Nature 
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Nature  of  fat  Subftances,  they  will  blunt  the 
Force  of  the  Medicine, 

If  a  Perfon  purges  in  a  Morning,  let  him 
eat  fparingly  at  Dinner;  for  the  Stomach 
then,  for  Want  of  Spirits,  and  through  the 
Strength  of  the  Medicine,  will  not  digeft  fo 
well ;  but,  in  the  Evening,  when  he  is  re¬ 
cover’d,  he  may  eat  more  plentifully.  Our 
Phyficians,  in  England ,  frequently  preferibe 
Paregorics  after  Purging,  to  appeafe  the  Tu¬ 
mult  of  the  Blood  and  Spirits  ;  but  this  Rule 
is  not  to  be  generally  obferv^d,  for  all  Pare¬ 
gorics  are  binding. 

. . I  "f-  "  '  1  ■  ■ 

C  H  A  P.  XVI. 

Of  Ale xiph armies  and  Sudorifcs. 

ET  me  know  the  good  Effects  of 
JLrf  fweating  Medicines,  and  how  this 
Pra£ti.ce  may  be  defended  l 

fl.  Sweating  Medicines,  or  Sudorifics,  are 
far  preferable  to  Cathartics,  and  Ven^-Sec- 
tipn. 

<$>.  How  do  Sudorifics*  or  Diaphoretics, 
operate  t 

ji.  For  the  moft  Part,  they  carry  off  the 
morbific  Caufe  quietly,  fuccefsfully,  and  with¬ 
out  Injury ;  We  fee  this  in  the  Plague,  pete¬ 
chial 
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chial  Fevers,  and  other  malignant  Difeafes* 
If  Sudorihcs  can  do  this  in  the  moft  violent 
Difeafes,  what  may  they  not  perform  iq 
{lighter  ? 

I  know  many  Phyficians  will  ufe  fear ce  any 
Thing,  in  Fevers,  but  Purging,  Vense- Sec¬ 
tion,  and  cooling  Medicines ;  and  they  fay, 
that  Sudorihcs  are  too  hot,  to  have  any  good 
Effefls ;  but  let  them  know,  that  they  are  not 
all  equally  hot ;  and,  though  fome  are  hot, 
they  are  lafer  than  Purgatives. 

If  they  fay  Sudorihcs  only  carry  off  the 
Serum,  but  not  the  grofler  Humours ;  I  fay, 
the  Pores  and  Glandules  of  the  Skin,  are  as 
open  as  thofe  of  the  Liver,  Pancreas,  and  In- 
teftines,  by  which  Purgatives  a£t;  therefore 
grofs  Humours  may  be  as  well  carried  oft'  this 
Way  j  efpecially,  as  Sudorihcs  do  alio  atte¬ 
nuate  the  grofler  Humours. 

Q  How  do  Sudorihcs  operate  • 

A.  They  operate  from  this  Caqfe ;  that 
their  Heat,  and  minute  Particles,  do  greatly 
attenuate,  incide,  agitate,  and  rarefy  the  Hu¬ 
mours  of  the  Blood,  and  drive  them  forward, 
with  whatever  elfe  they  meet  in  their  Paftage, 
to  the  Glands,  and  Pores  of  the  Skin,  to  be 
there  condenied  into  Drops,  or  expelled  by 
inienftble  Perfpiration. 

Q  Is  Sweating  good,  that  is  raifed  by  many 
Bed-cloths  ? 

A.  That  Sweating  is  not  good,  being  too 
yrmch  forced,  opprefling,  and  weakening  the 

Patient  * 
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Patient ;  but  the  Sweat  that  is  brought  on  by 
a  fudorific  Medicine,  pafles  oft'  almoft  with¬ 
out  any  Trouble. 


CHAP.  XVII. . 

Of  Diuretics,  or  Medicines  that 

promote  U vine. 

*  ‘  .  * 

Encomium  do  you  be  flow 
W  on  Diuretics,  or  Medicines  that 
provoke  Urine  ? 

J.  Diuretics,  or  Medicines  that  promote 
Urine,  carry  off  with  them,  the  Humours, 
and  other  Things,  contained  in  them,  withouc 
any  Inconvenience,  Danger,  or  remarkable 
Commotion  ot  the  Mafs  of  Blood  ;  thereioie 
they  are  moft  excellent  Medicines,  and  to  be 
given  in  the  Beginning  ol  aimed  all  Difeafes. 

<3>.  Are  Diuretics  like  Sudorihcs? 

J.  They  differ  little  in  their  Manner  of 
Acting  in  the  Body,  for  they  attenuate  grols 
Humours,  diff'olve  congeal'd  Humours,  and 
open  Obdru&ions;  and  this  by  the  Minute- 
nefs  of  their  Particles.  Hence  all  Things 
that  promote  Sweating,  do  alfo,  in  fome 
Meafure,  promote  Urine,  and  the  Contrary  : 
Medicines  that  ftrongly  promote  Urine,  do 
flightly  promote  Sweating;  or,  at  lead,  in- 

creafe 
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creafe  infenfible  Perforation,  and  differ  from 
Sudorifics,  only  in  the  Pegree  of  their  Ope¬ 
ration.  7 


CHAR  XVIII. 

Of  Expectorating  Medicines. 

£h  \AT  HAT  do  yon  mean  by  expeftp- 
*  *  rating  Medicines  ? 

A.  Expeftorating  Medicines,  or  thofe  that 
produce  Spitting,  are  thofe  Medicines  that 
help  to  carry  any  Thing  from  the  Lungs. 

How  do  expeftorating  Medicines  aft  ? 

A .  Some  aft  by  incraflating  the  Humours, 
if  they  are  thin,  that  fo  they  may  be  the 
f  after  ejefted  by  the  eontrafted  Ramuli  of  the 
Bronchia,  and  fo  may  not  circulate  again  with 
the  Blood ;  and,  being  carried  to  the  inner 
Membrane  of  the  Bronchia,  they  moiften  and 
lubricate  it. 

Others  aft,  by  inciding  and  attenuating  thf 
grofs  Humours,  as  well  in  the  Lungs,  that 
they  may  yield  to  the  Contraftion  of  the 
*  Ramuli  of  the  Bronchia,  as  thofe  in  the 
Blood,  that  they  may  pafs  more  freely  thro* 
the  Lungs,  by  the  Minutenefs  of  their  Parti¬ 
cles,  and,  at  the  fame  Time,  irritate  the  Bron¬ 
chia  to  Contraftion  and  Expulfton. 

CHAR 

*  Thefe  are  Expanfions  of  the  Membranes  pf  the  Bronchia* 
£0  which  they  hang,  like  drapes,  in  Clutters. 
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CHAP.  XIX, 

,  #•  •  •  *■ 

(  ♦  •  1  •  A 

Of  Medicines  that  promote  Saliva^ 
tion,  Mpophlegmatifms ,  Err  bines > 
or  medical  Snuffs . 


gj.  ' \\T H  AT  are  Ufe  Medl- 

^  VV  clines ;  which  are  the  Principal  $ 
and  how  do  they  operate  ? 

A .  Medicines  that  promote  Salivation,  are 
often  given  to  leftbtt  the  Serum  of  the  Blood, 
but  chiefly  to  carry  off  phlegmatic  and  ferous 
Humours  wherever  they  are  concealed.  The 
principal  are  Mercury,  or  Quickfilver,  and  its 
Preparations ;  which,  whether  applied  out¬ 
wardly,  as  an  Ointment,  or  taken  inwardly, 
is  found  mod  powerfully  to  evacuate  fluggifh 
Humours,  even  thofe  that  are  coagulated  in 
the  Venereal  Difeafe ;  but  they  are  to  be  uiecl 


with  Caution. 

They  are  fuch  Medicines  that,  by  theFine- 
nefs  of  their  Parts,  insinuate  themfelves  into 
the  Blood  and  Glands ;  and,  in  their  Paffage 
through  them,  open  their  Pores,  and  excre¬ 
tory  Duffs,  and  at  the  fame  Time,  by  their 
eafy  Motion  and  Minutenefs,  they  di  vide  afid 
attenuate  the  vifcid  Humours,  that  fo  they 
may  more  eafily  pals  off  by  their  ufual 
Emunftories ;  therefore  thefe  Medicines  are 
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ufed  in  inveterate  and  ffubborn  Difeafes,  and 
generally  where  the  Caufe  is  vifcid  and  latent* 
or  in  the  Joints 

^  Do  not  thefe  Medicines  aft,  fometimes, 
by  different  Ways  ? 

A.  Mercurials  do  not  always  aft  by  Spit-* 
ting  only,  but  frequently  alfo  by  Urine, 
Sweat,  and  violent  Stools,  as  is  evident  in 
thofe  who  undergo  the  Cure  of  the  Venereal 
Bifeafe  :  But,  unlefs  fome  Error  is  committed 
in  Diet,  or  a  ftrong  Purge  taken,  they  ufe  to 
aft  moft  by  the  lalival  Dufts,  becaufe  thefe 
Glands  are  more  lax  than  the  others,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  defigned,  confirmed,  and  accuftomed, 
to  carry  off  vifcid  Humours, 

<j>K  How  do  Apophlegmatifms  differ  from 
falivating  Medicines  \  and  how  do  they  ope¬ 
rate  ?  , 

A .  They  differ  from  them,  becaufe  they 
are  not  applied  outwardly,  nor  given  inward¬ 
ly,  but  are  chew’d,  or  ufed  in  Gargarifms,  or 
applied  to  the  Palate,  and  are  much  milder, 
and  do  not  penetrate  fo  far,  and  are  inch  that,, 
with  their  aculeated  Particles,  they  open  and 
irritate  the  Glands  that  are  fpread  all  over  the 
Mouth,  and  diffolve  their  Vifcidities. 

How  do  Errhines,  or  medical  Snuffs, 

act  ? 

A.  Errhines  operate  almoft  like  Apophleg¬ 
matifms,  and  irritate,  rarefy,  and  draw  Hu¬ 
mours  from  the  glandulous,  or  fpongy  Flefh, 
that  covers  the  Noftrils,  and  the  finer  Parts  of 

them 
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ttiern  may  enter  the  Brain,  and  even  its  Ven¬ 
tricles,  through  the  Os  Cribrofum,  and  the 
olfaftory  Nerves,  and  attenuate  and  bring  oft 
the  Humours  from  thence  to  the  Nofe ;  but 
Care  muft  be  taken  that,  by  too  great  a  Dif- 
charge  of  Humours  from  the  Brain,  we  do 
not  caufe  fome  greater  Di (order,  than  that  we 
intend  to  cure  :  Why  they  fometimes  relieve 
the  Brain,  and  fometimes  not,  as  I  faid  be¬ 
fore,  is,  that  the  Mucus  of  the  Nofe,  does 
hot  come  wholly  from  the  Brain,  but  alfo 
from  the  internal  Parts  of  the  Noltrils. 


C  H  A  R  XX. 

Of  Sternutatories ,  or  Medicines 
that  caufe  Sneezing. 


.£).  "VA7’  HAT  are  Sternutatories ? 

*  *  A,  Sternutatories,  or  ptarmic  Me¬ 
dicines,  are  thofe  which  irritate  the  interior 
Membrane,  or  Membrana  Schneideriana,  with 
their  Sharpnefs,  and  aft  more  powerfully  than 
Errhines;  by  wThich,  exciting  an  uneafy  Sen- 
fat  ion  in  the  olfaclory  Nerves,  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  Parts,  the  Spirits,  refiding  in  the  Brain* 
are  vehemently  moved,  and  the  Meninges, 
or  Membranes  of  the  Brain  (as  the  inferior 
Membrane  of  the  Noitrils  is  derived  frorri 

N  n  themj 
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them)  being  moved  by  Confent  of  Parts,  It 
happens  that  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain, 
and,  fometimes,  the  Subftance  of  it,  are  con- 
traded,  and  impelling  the  Spirits  into  the 
Nerves  of  the  Par  Vagum,  the  Diaphragm, 
and  intercoftal  Mufcles,  are  put  into  Motion, 
and  the  Thorax  violently  contraded,  till  the 
Matter,  caufing  the  Irritation,  is  (hook  off. 

Whence  ftrong  Sternutatories  may  occafion 
great  Diforders,  fuch  as  Convulfions,  Obftruc- 
tions  of  the  Nerves,  by  throwing  the  Hu¬ 
mours  on  them,  and,  in  fome  Cafes,  even 
Death. 

gK  What  is  their  Ufe  ? 

A.  It  is  ufual  to  give  them  in  fleepy  Dif¬ 
orders,  that,  by  routing  up  the  Spirits,  and 
putting  them  again  in  Motion,  the  Patient 
may  wake ;  or  that  the  Humours,  which  ob- 
ftrud  the  Pafiage  of  the  Spirits  in  the  Nerves, 
may  be  thrown  off. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  Medicines  that  promote  the 
Menfes,  and  Venery  j  that  ge¬ 
nerate  Seed,  and  Milk,  and  ex¬ 
pel  the  Foetus,  and  Secundines. 

%XXlHAT  are  thofe  Medicines,  that 
YV  promote  the  Menfes,  and  generate 
Seed  ;  and  whence  is  it  they  have  this  Effeft  ? 

yj.  They  are  fuch  as,  by  the  Minutenefs  of 
their  Particles,  open  the  Extremities  of  the 
Womb,  and  the  Tefticles ;  and  further,  in 
Men,  they  more  expand  the  tubulous  Sub- 
fiance  of  thefe  Parts,  and  fo  open  a  Way  for 
the  Blood  to  follow  ;  or,  by  exciting  a  greater 
Fermentation  in  the  Blood,  impel  it  with  more 
Force  to  the  Uterine,  and  fpermatic  Arteries. 

£f  Are  not  fuch  Medicines  hot  and  vola¬ 
tile  ? 

A.  They  are  fo  ;  and  alfo  carry  a  certain 
Acrimony  into  the  Blood,  that  the  Spirits 
may  be  moved  with  more  Alacrity  \  and  they 
alfo  excite  Luft,  becaufe  they  produce  a 
greater  Quantity  of  ftimulating  Seed. 

But  what  are  thofe  Medicines,  that  re- 
ftrain  the  Menfes,  Seed,  and  Lull  ? 

^  Thole  that,  by  their  Aliringence,  fhut 
up  the  Pafiages  to  the  Womb,  and  Telticles, 

or 
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or  that  diminifh  the  Motion  of  the  Bloody 
and  fo  cool  it,  or  thicken  it*  and  check  or 
dull  the  Spirits  \  fuch  an  Effect  have  all 
Things  that  are  cold,  and  lefs  fpirituous. 

How  do  thofe  Things  act,  that  encreafe* 
or  diminifh  Milk  ? 

A.  They  act  by  diluting  the  Chyle,  which 
makes  it  pafs  more  eafily  through  the  lacteal 
Vefiels  of  the  Abdomen,  and  Thorax,  and  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  Breaft ;  they  are  generally  Liquids 
that  are  fomething  fpirituous ;  but  chiefly 
thofe  Things  that,  being  taken  inwardly,  or 
applied  outwardly,  do  relax  the  Glands  of 
the  Breaks,  and  the  lacteal  Tubes,  that  fo 
they  may  the  better  admit  the  Chyle,  Con¬ 
traries  diminifh  the  Milk. 

How  do  thofe  Things  act,  that  expel 
the  Foetus  and  Secundines,  and  thofe  that  pre¬ 
fer  ve  the  Foetus  l 

A.  Thofe  Things  expel  the  Foetus  and  Se¬ 
cundines,  which,  being  carried  to  the  Foetus, 
irritate  it  by  their  Acrimony,  and  make  it 
kick,  and  move  fo  as  to  break  the  Secun- 
dines,  or  by  ftimulating  the  Womb,  or  by 
agitating  the  animal  Spirits  more  violently, 
and  by  fending  them  in  greater  Plenty  into  * 
its  Fibres,  throw  it  into.  Conyulfions,  and  ex- 
pulfive  Motions :  They  preferve  the  Foetus, 
that  calm  the  like  Irregularities  of  the  Spi¬ 
rits,  and  that  have  an  altringent  Quality. 

CHAP* 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  Medicines  that  dijjohe  the 
Stone  in  the  Bladder ,  difperfe 
Flatulencies ,  and  hill  JVorms. 

t 

f  • » 

^  TXrHAT  are  Medicines  that  diflolve 
V  V  Stone  in  the  Bladder  ? 

A.  They  are  called  Lithontriptics ;  and  are 
thofe  which,  by  their  rigid  and  inciding  Par¬ 
ticles  continually  falling  into  ic  with  the  Se¬ 
rum,  do,  by  Degrees,  wear  it  away ;  but 
this  only  while  it  is  foft,  and  Tandy. 

o  What  are  thofe  Medicines,  that  difperfe 
Flatulencies ;  and  how  do  they  perform  it  ? 

A.  They  difperfe  a  Flatulence,  that  quiet 
the  Fermentation  from  which  it  arifes,  or  at¬ 
tenuate  it,  or  caufe  it  to  perfpire,  by  opening 
the  Pores  of  the  Parts  containing  it ;  or,  laft- 
ly,  that  confine  it  by  their  Vifcidity. 

What  are  the  Medicines  that  deftroy 

Worms  ? 

A.  Thofe  Things  deftroy  Worms,  that  are 
contrary  to  them  by  their  Bitternefs,  or  Salt* 
nel's. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

Of  Medicines  procuring  Sleep,  and 
mitigating  Tain. 

.  <  *.  .  •*  *  •  v  -  *  * 

^  '\7^/rHAT  are  Medicines  which  pro- 
*  ^  cure  Sleep,  and  ftupify  \  and  how 
do  they  act  ? 

A .  Of  thofe  Medicines  that  procure  Sleep, 
and  relieve  Pain,  fome  are  milder,  as  Hypno¬ 
tics,  or  Anodynes;  others  flronger,  called 
Soporiferous,  and  Narcotic,  or  Stupifying 
Medicines  :  They  are  fuch  Things  as,  by  their 
aqueous,  and  cold  Humidity,  dull  the  Spirits, 
or  relax  the  Fibres  of  the  Brain,  and  fix  the 
Spirits  with  their  Vifcidity,  or  contract  them 
into  a  fmaller  Space,  or  flop  the  Palfages  of 
the  Nerves  at  their  Origin,  fo  that  there  is 
not  a  due  Influx  of  the  Spirits  into  the  Organs 
of  the  external  Senies :  Or  the  Organs  thern- 
felves  are  not  rightly  difpoled,  efpecially  with 
Regard  to  their  Fibres,  which  (hould  be  diF 
tended  by  the  Spirits,  either  by  Pain,  or 
Watching,  that  the  Motions  imprefled  on 
them  may  be  propagated  to  the  Soul  ;  and  fo 
Sleep,  and  a  Cefiation  of  Pain,  mull  follow. 

Opium  a£Is  in  this  Manner,  and  all  the 
Competitions  of  it,  or  any  Thing  that  par¬ 
takes  of  the  fame  Quality,  as  the  Smoke  of  a 
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Lamp,  of  a  Candle,  of  Coals,  Exhalations 
from  fomc  Caves,  the  Vapours  from  Beer 
working  in  Cellars,  and  other  Things  which 
we  take  in  with  our  Breath,  or  as  Food,  either 
mediately,  or  immediately  carried  to  the 
Brain;  or,  laftly,  outwardly  applied  to  the 
Head,  or  any  other  Part,  and  penetrating  the 

Brain. 

£>.  What  are  lenient  Medicines,  and  how 
do  they  a£f  ? 

A.  They  are  properly  Medicines  appeafing 
Pain,  or  Anodynes,  that,  by  their  kindly  and 
moderate  Heat,  and  the  Softnefs  of  their  Parts, 
do  partly  difperfe,  and  partly  temper  painful 
Humours ;  and  thus  they  take  away,  or  lef- 
fen,  the  more  violent  and  troubld'omc  Motion 
of  the  Parts,  which  is  the  Caufe  of  Pain. 


C  H  A  P.  XXIV. 

Of  Cordials  *,  or  Medicines  recruit¬ 
ing  the  Spirits. 

HAT  are  Medicines  which  re¬ 


cruit  the  Spirits ;  how  many  Ways 

^  r*  « 


do  they  act ;  and  are  they  not  of  various 
Kinds  ? 


A .  Thofe 


*  Cordials,  are  comforting,  or  refrefhing  Remedies,  that  give 
fudden  Strength  and  Chearfulnefs,  by  railing  the  Spirits,  which 


were 
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A.  Thofe  Medicines  reftore  the  Spirits  that? 
by  theif  Tenuity,  and  Volatility,  are  eafily 
and  foon  converted  into  Spirits,  or  excite  thofe 
that  are,  in  a  Manner,  benumb’d  in  the 
Brain,  and  Nerves,  or  that  have  not  their 
proper  Motion,  and  thus  renew  their  A£ti- 
vity,  whether  they  are  taken  inwardly,  as 
Spirits  of  Wine,  Cinnamon- Water,  &c.  or 
applied  to  the  Nofe,  as  various  Odours,  and 
Spirits,  or  anointed  on  the  Temples ;  whether 
they  reach  the  Spirits  refiding  in  the  Brainy 
through  the  Os  Cribrofum,  or  by  the  Way 
of  the  Blood,  and  thus  put  them  into  Motion,' 
or  whether  they  move  them  by  a  Motion 
communicated  to  the  Spirits  in  the  Nerves 
that  are  neareft,  and  they  transfer,  by  the 
Means  of  others,  the  Motion  to  the  Brain. 

Thofe  Medicines  alfo  revive  the  Spirits, 
which,  when  the  Blood  is  too  much  difiolved, 
ftrengthen  it,  and  preferve  its  Spirits,  as  fome 
cold  and  fubacid  Medicines,  or  that  attenuate 
it,  when  too  thick  and  folid,  and  fo  not  eafily 

refolvable 

were  too  much  depreffea  by  Exercife,  or4ome  Difeafe.  Cordial? 
ad,  by  giving  a  Springiness  and  Force  to  the  Fibres,  and  by 
fome  of  their  fine  Particles  diredly  entering  the  Tubula,  or  Pore? 
of  the  Nerves,  and  minute  Veffels,  and  fo  mixing  immediately 
with  the  Fluids.  Thus  fome  of  the  Particles  of  Spirit  of  La¬ 
vender  are  fuppofed  to  enter  the  Nerves  of  the  Palate  diredly  ; 
and,  in  Faintings,  where  the  Circulation  is  languid,  Sal  Vola¬ 
tile,  or  Spirits  of  Hartfhorn,  dropp’d  in  cold  Water,  and  drankp~ 
immediately  occafion  a  Contradion  of  the  Fibrillse,  the  laft  by 
its  Coldnefs,  and  the  firft  by  entering  the  minute  Veffels ;  and 
thus  they  inftantly  augment  the  Circulation,  or,  in  other  Words^ 
recruit  the  Spirits,  and  prove  Cordials. 
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Ai  By  their  thick  and  r  a  mods  Parts,  they 
;conne6t  and  join  together  thofe -that  are  more 
liquid  and  moift,  and  fo  bring  them  to  a 
thicker  Confiftence. 

How  do  attenuating  and  inciding  Medi¬ 
cines  operate  ? 

A.  Becaufe  they  cut  and  attenuate  the  thick 
and  vifcous  Humours  with  their  acute  Points. 

6).  How  do  Emplaftics  operate  ? v 

A .  By  their  foft,  flexible,  and  ramofe  Par¬ 
ticles,  they  eafily  adhere  to  the  Parts  of  the 
Body*  and  join  them  together,  and  (hut  up 
their  Pores,  and  fo,  by  hindering  the  Efflu¬ 
via,  they  promote  Suppuration. 

^  How  do  tempera  ting  Medicines  a£t  ? 

A .  Temperating,  otherwife  call’d  Epicc- 
raftics,  are  like  Emplaftics;  and  operate  by 
(heathing  and  blunting  with  their  foft  and 
flexible  Particles,  others  that  are  (harper  and 
more  acrid,  or,  if  it  is  performed  by  their 
foft  and  flexible  Particles,  at  leaft,  they 
are  of  fuch  a  Nature,  that  they  readily 
admit  the  Particles  of  any  more  acrid  Hu¬ 
mour  into  their  Pores,  deftroy  them,  and 
carry  them  out  of  the  Body ;  or  they  wear 
blunt,  and  diffolve  other  Particles  by  their 
Hardnefs,  as  Crabs  Eyes,  Coral,  Shells,  and 
many  other  harder  Things,  and  Alcalies  tem- 

■  perate  Acids. 

<?>.  How  do  Detergents  a£f  ? 

A .  They  abrade  and  carry  oft  with  their 
hard,  rough,  and  (harp  Particles,  the  Sordes 

O  o  they 
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they  meet  with  in  the  Paflages  and  Superfices 
of  the  Body. 

^  What  are  *  Repellents  ? 

A .  They  repel  the  Afflux  of  Humours*  and 
leflen  Swellings,  by  their  Coldnefs  and  Axirin- 
gence,  hindering  the  Heat,  and  fhutting  the 
Pores  and  Paflages  of  the  Parts. 

6).  How  do  Attrahents  operate  ? 

A .  Attrahents,  more  properly  Educents, 
to  which  Clafs  belong  Pyrotics,  or  Urents, 
and  veficating  Medicines,  of  which  I  have 
before  taken  Notice :  Thefe  Medicines,  by 
their  extraordinary  Heat,  and  the  Subtlety  of 
their  Particles,  open  the  Pores  of  the  Parts, 
and  rarefy  the  contained  Humours,  fo  that 

the 

*  Repellents,  drive  back  a  morbid  Humour  into  the  Mats  of 
Blood,  from  which  it  was  unduly  fecreted  ;  and  prevent  fuch  an 
Afflux  of  the  Fluids  to  any  particular  Part,  as  might  raife  it  into 
a  Tumour,  or  drive  them  back,  when  collefted  :  Therefore,  as 
great  Mifchiefs  has  been  done  by  them,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  confider  their  Manner  of  Operation.  A  Medicine  becomes 
Repellent,  by  confiding  of  fuch  fubtile  Parts,  as  may  tranfmit 
fome  of  them  through  the  Pores,  and  render  the  obilru&ed  Mat¬ 
ter  more  fluid,  fo  that  it  comes  more  eafily  loofened,  and  falls 
again  into  the  circulating  Current.  But,  in  this  Cafe,  there  is 
great  Hazard  of  fuch  Things  putting  the  obftru&ed  Humour 
into  a  Ferment,  and,  inftead  of  repelling,  it  is  fooner  turned 
into  Pus.  Some  Things  likewife  anfwer  this  End,  only  by  fti- 
mulating  the  Fibres  of  the  tumefied  Part,  fo  as  to  give  them 
fudden  and  forcible  Twitches,  whereby  the  Obflru&ion  is  loofen¬ 
ed,  and  fhook  back  into  the  refluent  Current.  Such  Motion 
will  be  occafloned  by  the  fudden  Application  of  any  Thing  ex¬ 
tremely  cold,  as  common  Water  ;  but  this  Pradlice  is  very  un¬ 
fa  fe  ;  becaufe  if  the  firft  Efforts  which  the  Fibres  are  put  upon, 
by  thefe  Means*  do  not  fucceed  in  breaking  away  the  inclofed 
Matter;  they  will  be  Brained,  and  not  able  afterwards  to  repeat 
their  natural  Vibrations ;  the  Confequence  of  which,  is  weak¬ 
ening  the  Part,  and  rendering  the  Tumor  more  obftinate. 
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•  .  #  '  r 

refolvable  into  Spirits,  or  their  Parts,  by  dif- 
folving  the  Acid  which  coagulates  the  Blood, 
as  Pearls,  precious  Stones,  Crabs  Eyes, 


CHAP.  XXV. 


Of  the  Manner  of  sitting  of  vari¬ 
ous  other  Medicines. 

1  • '  S T»  1  j.TJr.  !  * T  ’  '  ■  *  i  - 

»  1  t  •  .  | 

* '  1  ,  \  i !  '  . « i {  • 

^  TT  O  W  do  Emollients  *  aft  ? 

1  §  By  warming  and  moiftening 

the  P^rts,  and  diflolving,  and  partly  dif- 
perfing  Obftru&ions,  they  caufe  a  Relaxation. 

<9.  How  do  Indurants  act  ? 

A.  By  difperfing  the  finer  and  fofter  Parti¬ 
cles  (as  in  a  Schirrus,  from  taking  too  hot 
Medicines)  or  by  retaining  and  congealing 
them  (as  in  an  oedematous  Swelling,  from 

O  o  taking 

*  Dr.  Quincy  defines  Emollients  to  be  fuch  Things  as  (often 
*nd  (heath  the  Sharpnefs  of  the  Humours,  and  relax  the  Solids 
at^he  fame  Time.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  thefe  fhould  be 
both  effefted  by  the  fame  Medicine  :  For,  whether  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  or  other  Parts,  the  Juices  have  obtained  a  Sharpnefs,  io 
as  to  vellicate  the  Fibres,  and  nervous  Parts ;  thofe  Things 
which  are  fmooth  and  fofc,  cannot  but  (heath  their  Points,  and, 
by  the  proper  Courfe  of  Circulation,  be  brought  to  (ome  conve¬ 
nient  Emunftory,  without  doing  any  Injury  bv  the  Way. 

Such  Sharpnefs  of  Parts,  likewife  draws  the  Fibres  into  Spafms, 
keeps  them  too  tenfe,  and  frequently  occafiops  Obilr  unions  of 
the  word  Kind  :  In  all  (uch  Cafes,  Emollients  lubricate,  ana 
moiften  the  Fibres,  fo  as  to  relax  them  into  their  proper  JDimen- 
fions ;  whereupon  fitch  Diforders  ceafe. 
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taking  too  cold  Medicines)  they  unite  the 
Parts  more  ftrongly  together, 

£>.  By  what  Means  do  rarefying  Medicines 
operate  l  -  •  . 

A.  By  diffipating  the  Vapours  and  Hu¬ 
mours  with  their  moderate  Heat*  they  en¬ 
large  the  Pores  of  the  Parts. 

In  what  Manner  do  condenfing,  'arftria- 
gent,  and  aperient  Medicines  a ? 

A.  Condenfing  Medicines  check  the  Motion 
of  the  Parts  by  their  Coldnefs,  which  being 
collapfed,  are  more  clofely  united. 

Aflringents  *  have  fuch  a  Formation  of  their 
Particles,  that  they  can  draw  towards  them-* 
felves,  and  conftringe  the  Parts  of  the  Body, 
drawing  them  into  the  Shape  of  Wedges \ 
they  are  cold. 

Aperients  a£t  by  penetrating  deeply  the 
Parts  of  the  Body  with  their  ac;uleated  Parti¬ 
cles,  and,  by  throwing  off  the  grofs  Hu¬ 
mours,  they  open  their  Pores  and  Paffages ; 
fome  are  hot,  and  others  cold. 

How  do  incrafiating  Medicines  a£t  $  * 

4-.  By 

*  Aflringents  chiefly  aft,  either  by  the  Afperity  of  their  Par¬ 
ticles,  whereby  they  corrugate  the  Membranes,  and  make  them 
draw  up  clofer ;  or  by  thickening  the  Fluids,  whereby  they  can¬ 
not  run  off  fo  fall  as  before  :  Aflringents  therefore  ftand  oppofed 
to  Laxatives ;  and  only  differ  from  Styptics  in  Degree  of  Ef¬ 
ficacy. 

-f-  Aperients,  open  the  obflrufted  Paffages  of  the  fmall  Vef- 
fels  and  Glands,  and,  by  that  Means,  promote  a  due  Circula¬ 
tion  of  the  contained  Juices.  Aperients  then  coincide  with  wh^ 
we  othervvife  call  Openers,  and  Deobflruencs. 
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by  which  Means  it  more.eafily  enters  the  Part 
affefted,  and  bring- off -its  acrid  Serum  by  the 
Kidnies,  or  fome  other  Way ;  and  by  fome 
other  of-  their  Particles  they  aliringe,  and 
partly  deterge.  Alfo  cicafrifing  and  epulotic 
Medicines  that,  by  aifringing,.  contracting, 
and  drying  an  Ulcer,  bring  it  to  a  Scar  in 
proper  Time.  Laftly,  Medicines  generating 
Callofity,  that,  by  aftringing,;  and  drying 
the  Nourifhment  of  the  Bones,  convert  it  into 
a  callous  Subftance.  Medicines  taking  away 
Scars, '  by  mollifying  a  Scar  in  any  Part,  rec¬ 
tify  it,  by  giving  it  more  Warmth.  - 

g.  How  do  Medicines  aft,  that  heal  Burns! \ 
J.  They  open  the  Pores  of  the  burnt  Parts, 
by  their  Warmth  and  Moilfure,  and  draw  out 
the  ferous  and  (harp  Humours ;  or  their  Parti¬ 
cles  are  of  fuch  a  Form,  that,  being  applied 
to  a  Burn,  they  hinder  the  more  violent  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Serum,  now  rendered  acrid  j  or 
only  consolidate  the  Part,  by  deterging,  and 
drying  it.  :  r.\  .  > 
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Of  Medicines  that  are  appropriated 
to  a  particular  Tart  andT)ifeafe3 
and  how  they  affi. 

IT  is  certain  there  are  fome Medicines,  that 
rather  cure  one  Part,  than  another;  for 
one,  by  a  different  Difpofition  of  its  Parts, 
may  be  admitted  into  the  Pores  of  fome  Part, 
and  not  another ;  alfo  one  Medicine,  by  its 
greater  Aftivity,  may  fhew  its  Effed  in  fome 
Part,  and  another  may  not. 

In  like  Manner,  there  is  no  Doubt,  but 
fome  Medicines  are  more  fit  to  cure  fome  Dif- 
eafes ;  hence  feveral  Names  of  Medicines  are 
derived,  and  fome  are  call’d. 

Cephalic,  or  appropriated  to  the  Head. 
Opthalmic,  to  the  Eyes. 

Otic,  to  the  Hearing. 

Arthritic,  to  the  Joints. 

Pneumonic,  to  the  Lungs. 

Cardiac,  to  the  Heart. 

Nephritic,  to  the  Kidnies* 

Cyftic,  to  the  Bladder. 

Hepatic,  Stomachic,  Uterine,  or  from  the 
different  Difeafes  they  chiefly  cure :  As  Alexi- 
pharmic.  Scorbutic,  Antiepileptic,  Antiapo- 
pleftic,  Antifebrile, 


But 
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the  Refiftance  being  leflened,  they  move  more 
freely,  and  are  more  readily  propelled ;  fome- 
times  they  make  the  Part  fwell,  and  grow 
red  ;  alfo  fometimes,  having  raifed  many  Hu¬ 
mours  and  "V apours  to  the  Cuticle,  whofe 
Parts  are  more  denfe  than  the  Skin,  when  they 
cannot  pafs  it,  they  raife  it  up  in  a  Bladder, 
and  thus  they  alfo  often  draw  out  their  own 

aculeated  Particles. 

6).  How  do  Catheretics  *  operate  ? 

A.  Catheretics,  and  Pfilotra,  that  take 
away  Hair,  operate  by  cutting  and  opening 
the  Pores  of  the  Part,  and  by  attenuating, 
agitating,  and  infenfibly  difperftng  the  Hu¬ 
mours  contained  in  them. 

£h  How  do  maturating  Medicines  a£f  ?  _ 

A.  Maturating,  or  Medicines  promoting 
Pus,  operate  becaufe,  by  their  moderate 
Warmth  and  Moifture,  and  Aptnefs  to  lhut 
up  the  Pores  of  the  Part,  they  flick  to  it, 
and  hinder  the  Efflux  of  the  Spirits,  and  thus, 
by  encrealing  the  Warmth  of  the  Part,  they 
fuppurate  the  extravafated  Blood. 

♦  Catheretics,  are  fuch  Medicines  as  confume,  and  eat  off 
fungeous  Flefh,  growing  in  Wounds,  Ulcers,  &c. 
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•$.t  TTOW  do  Stiptics  aft  ? 

X  X  ^  Stiptics,  by  their  Aftriftion, 
Refrigeration,  or  Exficcation,  or  their  Fitnef? 
to  ftick  to  and  elofe  up,  do  contraft  the  open 
Veflels,  or  lefTen  the  vehement  Motion  of  the 
Blood  and  Spirits  :  By  this  laft  Manner  operate 
all  Medicines  thickening  the  Blood;  Opiates 
and  cold  Water  applied  to  the  Noftrils,  the 
Tefticles,  and  other  Parts. 

^  How  do  *  Sarcotics,  or  Medicines  gene¬ 
rating  Flefh,  aft  ? 

A.  They  aft  by  defending  the  Part,  and  by 
their  moderate  Warmth  prefer ving  the  natu¬ 
ral  Heat  thereof,  and  by  taking  away  the 
Foulnefs  from  Wounds  and  Ulcers,  they  caufe 
a  proper  Influx  of  the  nutritive  Humours  into 
the  Parts,  and  its  Converfion  into  the  fame 
Subllance. 

•V  -i 

How  do  glutinating  Medicines  aft  ? 

A.  Glutinating  Medicines  that  are  power¬ 
fully  drying,  are  lefs  detergent,  but  rather 
congl urinate  the  Lips  of  a  frefh  Wound  by 
their  Aftringence:  Alfo  Vulneraries,  fo  called, 
becaufe  they  cure  W ounds  and  Bruifes,  taken 
:  m  Decoftions,  Potions,  or  other  Forms,  atte¬ 
nuate  the  Blood  with  fame  of  their  Particles, 

by 

*  Sarcotics,  are  Remedies  proper  to  fill  up  Wounds,  and  Ul¬ 
cers,  with  new  Flelh  ;  and  are  the  fame  as  Incarnatives, 
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But  here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe 
Medicines  are  not  fo  different,  as  not  to  agree 
fometimes  in  their  Effects ;  thus  Cephalics,  for 
the  moll  Part,  are  Uterines,  and  Hyfterics, 
and  the  Contrary ;  becaufe  hyfterical  Difor- 
ders  are  generally  convulfive,  and  proceed 
from  the  Irregularity  of  the  Spirits.  Thus 
all  Cardiacs,  are  Cephalics,  becaufe  they  help 
both  the  Heart  and  Brain  ;  and  the  Contrary, 
becaufe  the  Heart  and  Brain  depend  on  each 
other’s  mutual  Affiftance.  In  the  mean  while, 
Cephalics  aft*  by  reftoring  the  animal  Spirits 
in  the  Brain,  with  their  volatile  Particles,  or 
by  roufing  them,  or  by  recalling  them,  when 
their  Motions  are  too  violently  agitated,  or 
by  opening  the  Paflages  of  the  Nerves>  when 
they  are  obftrufted  in  the  Brain. 

Cardiacs  aft,  by  producing,  with  their  vo¬ 
latile  Particles,  a  brisker  Rarefaftion  of  the 
Blood  in  the  Heart,  and  by  railing  the  Spi¬ 
rits,  as  *  precious  Stones,  Pearls,  &c.  for  they 
correft  the  Acid,  which  too  greatly  infpifiates 
the  Blood,  or  thickens  it,  when  it  is  too  much 
fus’d,  that  it  can  fcarce  retain  its  Spirits. 

Pneumonias  aft,  by  lubricating  the  Bron¬ 
chia  with  their  foft  and  mild  Particles ;  with 
others,  that  are  finer,  and  more  inciding, 
they  diflolve  the  Vifcidities  in  them,  and,  by 
ftimulating  the  interior  Membrane,  they  irri¬ 
tate  it  to  Contraftion,  and  Excretion  :  But 

P  p  they 

*  Thefe  mull  give  Place  to  more  efficacious  Medicines  ufed 
in  the  prefent  Practice  of  Phyfick, 
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they  not  only  arrive  at  the  Bronchia  by  the 
Way  of  the  Blood,  but  fome  fmall  Part  of 
them  are  carried  to  them  direftly  by  the  bibu- 
lous  Glands  of  the  Afperia  Arteria. 

Nephritics  *,  and  Cyftics,  befides  Diuretics, 
and  Lithontriptics  (which  I  have  mentioned 
before)  agree  with  the  Roughnefs  of  the 
Bladder,  by  their  foft  and  gently  deterging 
Particles ;  and  are  alfo  good  for  the  Heat  and 
Acrimony  of  the  Urine. 

Stomachics  aft,  by  diffolving  the  Crudities 
of  the  Stomach  with  their  warm  and  attenu¬ 
ating  Particles,  and  by  {Lengthening  it  with 
their  Aftringence,  fo  that  it  more  readily  con- 
trafts  and  digefts  its  Contents. 

Hepatics,  and  Splenics,  aft,  by  readily  pe¬ 
netrating  the  VefTels  of  the  Liver,  and  Spleen, 
with  their  fine,  inciding,  and  abfterging  Par¬ 
ticles,  by  opening  the  VefTels  in  them,  and 

by 

*  There  is  fo  great  Difference  between  Nephritics,  Diure¬ 
tics,  &c.  with  Refpedt  to  the  Principles,  and  Manner  of  Ope¬ 
ration,  that  they  require  the  moll  judicious  Application,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  particular  Nature  of  different  Cafes :  Thus  if,  to 
plethoric  Patients  labouring  under  the  Stone,  we  fhould  exhibit 
hot  Subfiances,  impregnated  with  a  fubtile  Oil,  before  Vente- 
Se&ion,  we  fhould  certainly  injure  the  Patient,  by  bringing  on 
an  Inflammation  of  the  Kidnies,  and  increafe,  rather  than  abate 
the  Symptoms.  On  the  Contrary,  in  mo  ill*  lefs  delicate,  and 
robult  Patients,  flimulating,  and  draflic  Medicines,  are  of  Angu¬ 
lar  Ufe  and  Service.  But  the  more  fafe  and  efficacious  Medi¬ 
cines,  for  procuring  a  free  Difcharge  of  Urine,  are  not  only  all 
Kinds  of  fixed  alkaline  Salts,  but  particularly  of  thofe  call’d 
Neutral  ;  fdr  they  not  only  diffolve  the  tough  and  vifcid  Juices, 
which  obilruCl  the  urinary  Dufts,  but  alfo,  by  a  gentle  Stimulus 
promote  their  Difcharge. 
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by  rectifying  their  Crudities,  if  they  have 
any :  And  further,  being  impregnated  with 
an  alkaline  Salt,  they  every  where  diflolve 
the  Blood,  and  deftroy  the  Acids  in  it. 

Alexipharmics,  cure  the  Plague,  and  other 
malignant  Difeafes,  and  act,  by  blunting  and 
(heathing,  or  by  expelling  the  (harp  and  cor- 
rofive  Particles  of  the  Venom,  which  coagu¬ 
lated,  or  too  much  difi'olved  the  Blood,  or 
corroded  the  folid  Parts,  or  by  fixing  the  vo¬ 
latile,  and  attenuating  the  glutinous  Particles 
which  opprefs  the  Spirits,  as  either  of  theie 
Qualities  predominate  :  Whence  this  Species 
of  Medicine  muft  be  either  hot,  cold,  incraf- 
fating,  or  attenuating,  &c.  according  to  the  Gale. 

Antapoplectics  act,  by  impretling  a  greater 
Motion  on  the  Spirits  in  the  Brain,  by  their 
Finenefs  and  Volatility,  opening  the  Pores  of 
the  Brain  and  Nerves,  and  by  giving  a  Ten- 
fion  to  the  Fibres,  they  exeite  and  ftrengthen 
.  the  Brain. 

^  How  do  Antepileptics  act? 

yl.  By  correcting  the  Acrimony  of  the 
Spirits,  or  the  Matter  vellicating  the  Origin 
of  the  Nerves  in  the  Brain,  or  by  reducing 
the  Hurry'  of  the  Spirits  to  a  calmer  State. 

The  End  of  the  Rudiments  cf  Phyjich.. 
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APPEND  IX. 


Obferve,  that  in  the  former  Part,  the  Do£lor 
anfwers  the  Queftions  of  the  Student,  but 
the  Reverfe  in  the  Appendix. 


A  V  I  N  G  now  finifhed  the 
Principles  of  Phyjick>  and  con- 
fidered  them  in  the  foregoing 
Method,  it  remains,  that  you 
fhould  apply  thefe  Rules  to 

_  the  Cure  of  fome  particular 

Difeafes,  that  I  may  be  fatisfied  you  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  Knowledge  in  the  Cure  of  fome,  and 
then  I  fhall  be  fure  you  will  fucceed  in  the 

reft  r  You  may  begin  with  the  *  Apoplexy. 

When 


*  The  Apoplexy  is  a  fudden  Privation  of  all  the  fenfible  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Body,  except  the  Heart  and  Lungs,  attended  with 
a  great  Depravation,  or  Sufpenfion  of  the  principal  Faculties  of 
the  Soul.  It  differs  from  a  Cams,  Lethargy,  and  Coma,  m  Re¬ 
gard  in  thefe  three  Diftempers,  the  Stupor  is  not  fo  profound, 
ngr  all  Senfation  quit?  deftroyed.  It  differs  from  a  Syncope,  as, 
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Vvhen  do  you  fay  a  Perfon  hath  an 
Apoplexy  ? 

A.  When  a  Perfon  is  fuddenly  deprived  of 
the  Ufe  of  all  Senfe,  both  external,  and  inter¬ 
nal,  and  of  all  voluntary  Motions,  the  Pulfe 
ffill  continuing  ftrong,  with  a  difficult  Refpi- 
ration,  &c. 

^  What  do  you  do  in  this  Cafe  ? 

A.  That  the  Difeafe  might  not  encreafe,  I 
would  have  immediate  Recourfe  to  the  molt 
powerful  Medicines. 

Prefcribe  the  neceflary  Forms,  and  give 
me  a  Reafon  why  you  have  prefcribed  thefes 
and  not  others. 

A I  begin  thus : 

i.  Let 


an  this,  there  is  nofenfible  Pulfe,  whereas  ia  an  Apoplexy,  the 
Pulfe  is  perceptible  almofl  till  Death.  It  differs  from  an  Epi- 
lepfy,  in  Regard  all  Motion  is  not  abolifhed  in  that,  as  in  this  :■ 
And  it  differs  from  the  Palfy,  inafmuch  as  the  Palfy  is  not  at¬ 
tended  with  any  Stupor,  nor  does  it  deprive  the  Patient  of  Senfe 
and  Perception. 

It  may  be  occafioned  by  an  Interruption  of  the  Paffage  of  the 
Blood  towards  the  Brain  ;  or  by  any  Thing  that  hinders  the  In¬ 
flux  of  the  animal  Spirits  into  the  Organs  of  Senfe,  and  the  Parts 
of  voluntary  Motion  :  Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  a  Redundance 
of  Phlegm,  and  fometimes  to  a  vifcid  Pituita,  wherewith  the 
Brain  is  oppreiled,  as  is  obfervable  in  Winter  Apoplexies,  and 
in  thofe  of  old  People,  It  fometimes  alfo  arifes  from  an  acid 
Humour,  that  coagulates  the  Blood  ;  or  too  grofs  a  Lymph, 
which  flops  up  the  Nerves ;  or  a  Plethora,  which  opprefles 
them  ;  or  Excreffences  within  the  Cranium,  prefling  on  the  Vef- 
iels;  or  a  Polypus,  blocking  up  the  Carotids.  In  differing 
Perfons  dead  hereof,  extravafated  Blood  is  ufually  found  in  one, 
or  both  Ventricles  of  the  Brain.  It  is  frequently  preceded  by  a 
violent  Pain  in  the  Head,  Lofs  of  Sight,  or  Memory  ;  fome¬ 
times  by  an  univerfal  Indolence ;  and  fometimes  with  a  Flux  o§ 
pitqitoqs  Matter  by  the  Nofe  and  Mouth. 


AT  V  EK'D  I X.  ? 

1.  Let  twelve  Ounces  of  Bloody  or  more* 

be  inftantly  taken  away. 

2.  Take  of  the  Infufion  of  Croc.  Metal,  one 
Ounce,  Oxymel  of  Squills  half  an  Ounce  (or 
rather  Vinegar  of  Squills)  itrong  Cinnamon- 
Water  three  Drachms ;  mix  it  for  a  Vomit, 
to  be  taken  with  a  proper  Regimen. 

3.  After  the  Operation  of  the  Vomit,  let 
the  following  Bolus  be  taken  every  6th  Hour, 
repeating  it  tour  times. 

Take  of  the  Confer  ye  of  Rofemary  half  a 
Dram,  compound  Powder  of  Crabs  Claws  one 
Scruple,  RufTia  Caftor  feven  Grains,  volatile 
Salt  of  Hartfhorn  five  Grains  (the  Quantity  of 
Salt  of  Hartfhorn  may  be  increafed  according 
to  the  Violence  of  the  Symptoms)  compound 
Syrup  of  Pionies,  enough  to  make  it  into  a 
Bolus,  drinking  after  it  four  or  five  Spoonfuls 

of  the  following  Julep. 

4.  Take  Waters  of  Rue,  Black  Cherries, 
Milk-Water,  Alexiterial,  compound  Piony, 
and/  compound  Briony  Water,  of  each  an 
Ounce  and  Half;  Syrup  of  Pionies,  enough 
to  make  it  a  Julep. 

3.  Let  a  large  and  fharp  Epifpafiic  be  ap¬ 
plied  between  the  Shoulders. 

6.  Take  volatile  Salts  of  Hartfhorn  two 
Drachms  and  Half,  to  be  put  into  a  long 
neck’d  Bottle,  and  let  the  Patient  frequently 
lmell  to  it,  when  faint. 

What 

*  Sharp  Glyfters,  with  Tin&ure  of  Hellebore,  &C.  are  here 
neccfiary  ;  and  alfo  Sternutatories  nauit  be  frequently  ufed. 
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What  do  you  obferve  in  the  Cure 
this  Difeafe  ? 

A .  I  obferve  in  this,  as  in  all  other  Dif- 
eafes,  that  there  can  no  general  Method  of 
Cure  be  given,  but  it  muft  be  varied  according 
to  the  different  Circumftances  of  the  Diftem- 
per.  Read  the  Principles  of  Phyjicky  p.  177, 
and  207. 

What  is  the  Effect  of  Venas-Section,  of 
the  Vomit,  and  of  the  Blifter,  that  you  have  , 
prefcribed. 

A.  By  thefe  Evacuations,  the  Preflure  up- 
on  the  Veffels  of  the  Brain  is  diminiflied,  and 
a  Derivation  of  the  Humours  is  alfo  thereby 
effected :  The  Phylician  ought  to  rely  upon 
univerfal  Evacuations.  In  curing  this  Dif- 
eafe,  Vid*  the  Principles  of  Phyjicky  p.  157, 
241,  243,  253,  257,  259,  260,  261,  263,265, 

gK  How  many  are  the  Caufes  of  an  Apo^ 
plexy  ? 

A .  They  are  various,  and  divided  into  fe- 
veral  Claffes :  Thofe  of  the  firft  Clafs  are,  a 
large  Head  ;  a  (hort  Neck  5  the  Body  corpu¬ 
lent,  and  fat ;  a  plethoric  Habit ;  and  a  Re- 
dundance  of  pituitous  Humours. 

Of  the  fecond  Clafs  are,  whatever  Caufes 
produce  fuch  a  Change  in  the  Blood,  the 
Lymph,  and  the  nervous  Fluid,  as  to  prevent 
their  free  Circulation  in  the  Brain. 

Of  the  third  Clafs  are,  whatever  Caufes 
produce  fuch  a  Preffure  upon  the  Arteries,  and 
nervous  Veffels  of  the  Brain,  that  the  Blood 

and 
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and  Spirits  cannot  pafs  freely  through  them ; 
this  is  commonly  the  Effeft  of  luxurious  Eat¬ 
ing  and  Drinking,  and  of  exceffive  Heat  and 
Motion. 

The  Violence  of  the  Fit  is  caufed  by  the 
Age,  Conftitution,  and  Make  of  the  Patient, 
as  well  as  by  the  Vehemence  of  the  Symp¬ 
toms,  fuch  as  the  intire  Deprivation  of  the 
Senfes,  and  Motion  ;  the  Refpiration  ftrong, 
and  deep,  accompany’d  with  a  Stertor,  and  a 
great  Quantity  of  vifcid  Froth  about  the 
Mouth. 

On  the  Contrary,  the  Slightnefs  of  the  Dif- 
eafe,  and  the  Probability  of  its  Cure,  is  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  Mildnefs  of  the  Symptoms, 
and  the  Abfence  of  the  Caules  above  de- 
fcribed. 


The  Firji  Evenings  Trefcription . 

<j>^  XX  THAT  did  you  do  in  the  Evening  ? 

\\  A.  I  prefcribed  the  following 
Medicines. 

Take  volatile  Salt  of  Hartfhorn  half  a 
Drachm,  divide  it  into  two  Parts,  and  take 
one  immediately,  the  other  about  Midnight. 

Take  the  Cephalic  Plaifter  (made  with 
a  double  Quantity  of  Euphorbium)  three 
Parts;  of  Gum  Galbanum  lirain’d  one  Part; 
of  the  Oil  of  Amber,  eight  Drops.  Make  ic 

Q^q  into 
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into  Plaifters,  for  the  Feet,  to  be  applied  at 
Night.  Continue  the  Ufe  of  the  Bolus,  and 
Cephalic  Julep.  Prepare  Epifpaftics,  to  be 
applied  to  the  Infide  of  the  Arms,  and  Legs. 

Take  of  the  Countefs  of  W irwicfcs  Powder 
two  Scruples,  of  Caftor  half  a  Scruple,  of 
Salt  of  Amber  four  Grains,  Syrup  of  Buck¬ 
thorn,  enough  to  make  it  a  cathartic  Bolus, 
to  be  had  ready  againft  To-morrow  Morning. 


The  Jirfi  Trefcrtption  of  the  Second 


HAT  did  you  do,  the  next  Day, 
with  your  apopleftic  Patient  ? 

JL  I  found  the  Symptoms  fomething  abated, 
therefore  I  proceeded  in  this  Manner. 

Take  of  the  Decoction  for  Giyfters  twelve 
Ounces,  of  Lenitive  Electuary  half  an  Ounce, 
of  Hiera  Picra  one  Scruple,  of  Oil  of  Rue 
two  Ounces :  Make  a  Glyfter,  to  be  injected 
at  Four  in  the  Afternoon.  Repeat  the  Medi¬ 
cines  prefer i bed  above. 

Take  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac,  Spirit  of 
Caftor,  of  each  two  Drachms,  Oil  of  Amber 
thirty  Drops;  take  thirty,  or  forty  Drops, 
in  the  Julep,  when  faint. 


The 
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The  Second  Trefcription  of  the  Se¬ 
cond  7)ay. 


^TTO  W  did  you  proceed  in  the  Evening? 
JlJ-  A.  I  prefcribed  in  the  following 


Manner. 

Take  of  Diagridium  twelve  Grains,  of  Caf- 
tor  half  a  Scruple,  of  Salt  of  Amber  three 
Grains,  Syrup  of  Buckthorn  enough  to  make 
it*  a  Bole  ;  to  be  taken  direftly,  or  early  To¬ 
morrow  Morning,  unlefs  there  be  a  Stool  be¬ 
fore  ;  proceed  in  the  Ufe  of  the  cephalic  Spi¬ 
rit,  taking  fifteen  Drops  of  it,  in  three  or  four 
Spoonfuls  of  the  Julep,  every  6th  Hour. 


The  frjl  Trefcription  of  the  third 

T)ay . 

AT  did  you  prefcribe  the  third 
*  *  Day  ? 

A.  Take  of  the  carminative  Becoftion 
twelve  Ounces,  of  the  Infufion  of  Crocus  Me- 
tallorum  one  Ounce  and  a  Half,  of  Oil  of 
Rue  two  Ounces,  of  Species  of  Hiera  Picra  one 
.Drachm;  make  it  a  Glyfter,  to  be  given  at 
four  o’Clock  in  the  Afternoon. 

In  the  mean  Time  continue  the  Ufe  of  the 
cardiac  Bole,  to  be  taken,  as  before,  with  the 
cephalic  Julep  every  6th  Hour :  In  the  Inter- 

7,  \al& 
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vals  of  taking  the  Bole,  fifteen  Grains  of  vo¬ 
latile  Salt  of  Hartfhorn  may  be  given  alfo 
every  6th  Hour,  and  continued  three  times. 

I  proceeded  in’  this  Manner,  changing  the 
Medicines  as  the  Cafe  required,  till  my  Pa¬ 
tient  recovered  his  Health. 

By  thefe  Means  the  extravafated  Lymph 
was  evacuated  by  frequent,  and  very  powerful 
hydragogue  Purges,  and  alfo  by  other  Eva¬ 
cuations,  chiefly  very  large  Blifters,  kept  run¬ 
ning  a  long  Time.  • 

To  prevent  a  Relapfe,  I  prefcribed  ftrength- 
ening  Medicines,  and  forbid  the  Ufe  of 
ftrong  Liquors,  but  ordered  a  light,  and 
nourifhing  Diet ;  and  thus  my  apople&ic  Pa¬ 
tient  was  reitored  to  his  former  Health. 


3E"  ■■  . .  '  M  '  """  ■■HWimiwW.H  i  ll  . . nW.y 

Of  the  *  Epilepfy. 


WHAT  are  the  Symptoms  of  an 
’  Epilepfy  ? 

A.  The  Patient  falls  down  fuddenly,  lofing 
all  his  Senfes,  both  external,  and  internal; 

all 


*  The  Epilepfy,  as  defined  by  Boerbaave ,  is  a  Convulfion  of 
the  whole  Body,  or  fome  of  its  Parts ;  returning  from  Time  to 
Time  in  Fits,  or  Paroxyfms ;  The  Patient  feized  herewith,  falls 
inftantly  down,  grinding  his  Teeth,  and  foaming  at  the  Mouth  ; 
he  frequently  fhakes  his  Head,  Arms,  Legs,  Qpc.  either  becom¬ 
ing  rigid,  or  varioufly  diftorted  ;  and,  as  all  the  Parts  are  in  a 
■violent  Contra&ion,  there  is  frequently  an  involuntary  Flux  of 
Urine,  Seed,  &c.  The  Caufe  of  this  Difeafe,  this  great  Phy- 

fician 
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all  the  Mufcles,  or  fome  of  them,  receive 
a  violent,  involuntary,  and  reciprocal  Con- 
cuflion,  which  alternately  ceafes,  and  is  re¬ 
newed. 

This  Difeafe  appears  in  fuch  various  Shapes, 
that  it  has  often  been  afcribed  to  Witchcraft, 
to  the  divine  Difpleafure,  and  the  like  fuper- 
natural  Caufes  :  For  there  is  no  Pofture,  how¬ 
ever  diftorted,  in  which  the  Patient  does  not 
fometimes  appear. 

.  Neverthelefs,  as  all  the  various  Effects  of 
this  Difeafe  confift  in  the  Change  of  Motion 
in  fome  of  the  mufcular  Parts,  fo  they  are 
produced  by  as  many  various  Contractions  of 
the  Mufcles ;  by  the  various  Influx  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  Fluid  comprefling  the  common  Sen(o- 
rium,  and  by  various  Caufes  in  the  medullary 
Subftance  of  the  Brain ;  all  thefe  Caufes  are 
heft  known  by  an  hiftorical  Accounc  ol  them, 
which,  as  I  Itudy  Brevity,  I  am  obliged  to 
omit. 

The  *  Extrafl  of  Mandrake-Root,  is  the 
famous  Antepileptic  Medicine  of  Kriifehus ; 

at 

fician  attributes  to  too  much  A&ion  on  the  motory  Nerves,  and 
none  on  the  fenfative  ones.  Some  account  for  it  from  the 
Abundance  of  (harp  Humours  mixing  with  the  animal  Spirits, 
giving  them  preternatural,  and  irregular  Motions,  and  Directi¬ 
ons  ;  whence  arifes  its  Diftin&ion  from  a  Syncope,  and  Apo¬ 
plexy,  which  take  away  all  Motion,  as  well  as  Senle. 

*  Native  Cinnabar  is  greatly  celebrated  for  the  Cure  of  this 
Difeafe,  and  may  be  taken  from  four  Grains  to  a  Scruple. 
Cbeyne  fays,  a  Milk  Diet  alone  has  cured  an  inveterate  Epilepiy  ; 
and  I  myfelf  know  an  lnftance  of  a  Servant  to  a  noble  Lord, 
cured  by  leaving  off  ftrong  and  fermented  Liquors,  and  drink¬ 
ing  only  Water.  Dr.  Colbatcb  fays,  Mifletoe  cures  an  Epilepfy, 
as  fure  as  the  Bark  an  intermitting  Fever. 
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at  leaf!:*  it  is  a  very  neceflary  Ingredient 
therein. 

Take  of  the  Powder  ad  Guttetam  fix  Grains* 
of  Confe£tion  of  Hyacinth  feven  Grains*  of 
the  Confeftion  of  Alkermes  ten  Grains*  Syrup 
of  Saffron  half  a  Scruple  \  make  a  Bolus*  to 
be  repeated  every  three  Hours*  to  be  given  in 
a  Spoonful  of  the  following  Julep*  drinking 
three  Spoonfuls  after  it. 

Take  Black-Cherry-Water  four  Ounces* 
compound  Piony,  and  diftilled  Treacle- Water* 
of  each  half  an  Ounce*  of  prepared  Pearls 
half  a  Drachm*  of  Loaf-Sugar  three  Drachms ; 
make  a  Julep. 

Let  a  Plaifter  be  applied  to  the  Navel, 
made  of  an  Ounce  of  Gum  Caranna*  of  Oil 
of  Mace*  by  Expreflion*  one  Drachm*  and 
four  Drops  of  the  Oil  of  Juniper  Berries. 
The  Patient  was  a  Child  eight  Months  old. 

Thefe  Medicines  blunt,  temper*  and  break 
the  Acids*  and  diffolve  the  obftrufting  Mat* 
ter*  without  heating  the  Body. 


att  end  i  x. 


IX 


Of  a  *  Naufea. 

^.TTTHAT  is  a  Naufea? 

\\  A.  It  is  a  Propenfity  to  vomit, 

without  Effect. 

£>.  How  is  it  flopp’d  ? 

A.  By  the  Ufe  of  Acids,  or  by  drinking 

warm  Water,  &c. 

Take  Role-Water  four  Ounces,  Salt  of 
Wormwood  one  Scruple,  Syrup  of  Lemons 
one  Ounce  ;  mix  it  for  two  Dofes,  and  you 
will  fee  the  Effeft.  Fid.  p.  140,  &c.  of  Meat 
and  Drink. 

A  gentle  Purge  may  be  given,  the  Sto¬ 
mach  being  already  (Lengthened  with  the 
Roughnefs  of  the  Acids ;  but,  if  it  does  not 
yield  to  thefe  Medicines,  I  prefcribe  a  Vomit. 
If  it  arifes  from  a  vifcid  Matter  fluctuating  in, 
and  vellicating  the  Stomach,  it  is  removed  by 
diluting,  inciding,  and  attenuating  Medicines. 
If  it  proceeds  from  an  Inflammation  of  the 

adjacent 


*  Naufea,  and  Vomiting,  only  differ  from  one  another,  as 
more,  or  lefs  violent :  The  Naufea  is  properly  the  Effort  the 
Stomach  makes  to  vomit,  which  has  not  always  the  Effeft  ;  and 
is  anatomically  defined  to  be  a  retrogade,  fpaimodic  Motion  of 
the  mufcular  Fibres  of  the  ^Efophagus,  Stomach,  and  Inteflines, 
attended  with  Convulfions  of  the  Abdominal  Mufcles,  and  the 
Septum  Tranfverfum.  The  ufual  Caufes  are  hard  Drinking, 
Fevers,  Confumptions,  Laxnefs  of  the  Stomach,  occafioned  by 
Tea,  &c.  Alfo  Narcotics,  as  Tobacco,  Paffions  of  the  Mind, 
Suppreflion  of  Evacuations,  inducing  a  Plethora,  foul  Stomach, 
tenacious  Humours  lodged  therein,  & c. 
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adjacent  Parts,  it  will  not  ceafe,  till  the  Caufe 
is  removed. 

6).  What  do  you  infer  from  hence  ? 

A .  From  thefe  Confederations,  we  fee  why 
Perfons,  in  acute  Difeafes,  attended  with  a 
Naufea,  receive  fo  much  Benefit  from  a  Purge, 
or  an  Emetic,  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Dif- 
eafe  ;  and  further  we  fee  why,  in  acute  Fevers, 
the  Patient  is  defirous  of  Water,  Acids,  Sum¬ 
mer-Fruits,  and  cooling  Subftances. 

gh  Why  have  Medicines  no  Effeft,  unlefs 
the  Naufea  is  fubdued  ? 

A.  Such  Diforders  are  fometimes  cured  by 
fudden,  unufual,  and  furprizing  Appetite. 
Fid.  p.  267.  of  Purgatives. 

Take  Tamarinds  one  Ounce,  Leaves  of 
Senna  three  Drams,  Annifeeds,  and  Fennel- 
feeds,  of  each  one  Drachm,  Cinnamon  half  a 
Drachm;  boil  thefe  gently  in  Spring-Water, 
and,  being  ftrained  off,  to  three  Ounces,  add 
fix  Drachms  of  Calabrian  Manna  cleanfed, 
and  a  little  Juice  of  Lemons ;  mix  it  for  a 
Purge.  Or, 

Take  of  Manna  one  Ounce  and  Half,  of 
Oil  of  fweet  Almonds  one  Ounce,  of  Powder 
of  Jalap  one  Scruple ;  thefe  being  taken  in 
Chicken-Broth,  do  purge  extremely  well. 

Going  to  Reji . 

Take  Confeftion  of  Fracaftorius  two  Scru¬ 
ples,  of  the  fharpeft  Vinegar  half  an  Ounce, 

Pepper** 
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T? 


Pepper -Mint- Water  one  Ounce;  make  a 
Draught,  to  be  taken  going  into  Bed. 


Of  *  ObjhruEtions „ 

^  W  ^  ^  T  is  an  Obftru&ion  ? 

^  V  It  is  a  Stoppage  of  fome 

Tube,  or  Veflel,  that  prevents  the  Paffage  of 
the  vital  Fluids,  either  found,  or  morbid, 
ariftng  from  the  Excefs  of  the  Matter  to  be 
circulated,  above  the  Capacity  of  the  circu¬ 
lating  Veflel. 

<?>.  What  Method  of  Cure  does  it  require  ? 

A .  It  requires  ftimulating,  and  ftrengthen- 
ing  Medicines,  and  fuch  as  enliven  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  Spirits. 

Moreover,  as  the  Thicknefs  and  Lentor  of 
the  Blood  may  arife  from  fundry  and  different 
Caules,  fo  it  requires  various  Medicines,  and 
different  Methods  of  Cure,  according  to  the 
different  Circumftances  that  happen ;  and 
thefe  different  Caufcs  being  difcover’d,  will 
direft  the  proper  Means  of  Relief. 

6).  What  is  effefled  by  Venx-Secfion  inOb- 
ftrudtions  ? 

R  r  A.  It 

*  Obftru&ions,  taken  in  the  general  Senfe  of  the  Word,  in¬ 
clude  almolt  all  Difeafes.  The  learned  Boerhaanje  has  treated 
very  largeh'  of  them  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  all  his  Writings,  haa 
treated  it  with  the  greatdt  Accuracy  $nd  Judgment  j  to  whom  I 
refer  my  Readers. 
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A .  It  moderates  the  Caufes  of  the  Diften- 
tion. 

What  is  erFe£ted  by  drinking  Water* 
&nd  other  imall  Liquors,  warm  ? 

A .  They  dilute,  either  taken  as  Drink,  or 
inje&ed,  or,  otherwife  applied. 

What  is  the  Effeft  of  faponaceous  Me¬ 
dicines  in  Obft ructions  ? 

A.  Soaps,  being  compofed  of  Oil,  and  an 
Alcali,  are  attenuating. 

But  when  a  Fluid  is  driven  into  an  im¬ 
proper  Place,  which  is  not  penetrable,  and  from 
hence  creates  Obftructions,  are  not  many  Dif- 
eafes,  and  fome  malignant,  produced  hereby  ? 
And  does  not  this  Evil  deferve  to  be  atten¬ 
tively  conlidered  ? 

A.  Moft  certainly ;  we  know  this  is  the 
Cafe,  if  we  know,  i.  That  the  Caufes  (which 
are  generally  remarkable  enough)  have  pre¬ 
ceded.  2.  That  the  Contrary  to  thefe  have 
fucceeded.  3.  Where  we  plainly  drfcern  its 
Effects. 

Flow  is  the  Obftruction  cured  ? 

A.  1.  By  driving  back  the  impacted  Mat¬ 
ter,  with  a  retrograde  Motion,  into  the 
larger  Veffels.  2.  By  reiolving  it.  3.  By. re¬ 
laxing  the  Veffels.  4.  By  Suppuration  :  Which 
is  done  by  evacuating  the  Humour,  which 
preffes  the  impacted.  Matter,  by  a  fpeedy  and 
plentiful  Veme-Section,  whereby  it  is  forced 
back  by  the  Power  of  the  contracting  Veflel. 
A  prudent  Phyfician  will  eafily  fee  how  to 
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add  many  Things  more,  upon  a  due  Confi- 
deration  of  the  Cautes. 


Of  the  *  Difeafes  of  Virgins. 


W  7"  H  A  T  Remedies  do  the  Difeafes 
YY  of  Virgins  require  ? 

/I.  There  are  fome  Difeafes  peculiar  to 
Virgins  v  and,  that  i  may  anfwer  methodi¬ 


cally, 


i.  When 

# 


*  An  Obflruaion  of  the  Menfes,  or  Catamenia,  being  the 
efficient  Caule  of  moil  Diforders  attending  Virgins,  it  might  not 
be  here  improper  to  give  an  Explanation  of  the  various  H  y 
thefes  which  have  been  framed,  of  this  mod  curious,  ana  dihi- 
cult  Phamomenon,  in  the  whole  human  Body.  It  is  generally 
agreed,  that  the  Neceffity  Women  are  under,  for  lome  extraor¬ 
dinary  Supply,  to  lupport  them  daring  the  Time  of  Ge Ration, 
was  the  final  Reafon  why  this  Redundance  at  other  1  m.Cj  was 
given  them.  This  is  agreed  on  by  all ;  but  this  is  ail  they  agrea 
in.  Some,  not  content  with  this  alone,  will  have  the  menllru- 
ous  Blood  offend  in  Quality,  more  than  in  Quantity  ;  which 
they  argue,  from  the  Pain  it  gives  many  Women  in  the  Evacu^ 
ation.  They  add,  that  its  Malignity  is  fo  great,  that  it  exco¬ 
riates  the  Parts  of  Men  by  mere  Cont2&  ;  that  a  little  of  the 
Blood,  dropped  on  any  Vegetable,  renders  it  fterile;  that  if  a 
*  Dog  taftes  it,  he  runs  mad,  or  grows  epileptic.  rl  heie  ta¬ 
bles,  with  many  more  of  the  fame  Kind,  Dr.  Drake  rejects,  as 
too  ridiculous  to  need  Refutation.  Others  afcribe  this  E. 
an  imaginary  Dominion  of  the  Moon,  over  the  Bodies  of 
men  :  This  was  formerly  the  prevailing  Opinion  ;  though  the 
leaft  Reflection,  would  have  (hewn  the  VVcaknefs  of  it  !  1  ^,ere 
are  two  other  Opinions,  which  carry  with  them  great  Pro.-£.ji- 
lity,  and  are  argued  with  a  great  deal  of  Strength  and  Region  . 
The  former,  is  that  of  Dr.  Friend,  who  maintains  this  1  lux  to 
be  the  Refult  of  a  mere  Plethora  ;  and  to  be  evacuated  only  fof 
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i *  When  a  Woman  arrives  at  her  full 
Growth*  and  is  in  good  Health*  more  Blood 

is 

Relief  againfi;  the  Quantity.  Dr.  Friend,  who  has  maintained 
the  Caufe  of  a  Plethora,  with  the  greatefl  Strength  and  Clear- 
nefs,  fuppofes  this  Plethora  arifes  from  a  Coacervation,  in  the 
Blood  Veflels,  of  a  Superfluity  of  Aliment ;  which,  he  thinks, 
remains  over  and  above  what  is  expended  by  the  ordinary  Ways  $ 
and  that  Women  have  this  Plethora,  and  not  Men,  becaufe  their 
Bodies  are  more  humid,  and  their  Blood  Vefl«ls,  Lymphatics, 
Membranes,  and  Fibres,  much  laxer,  whence  all  their  Cavities, 
Cells,  Qpc.  are  more  eafily  replenifhed,  and  the  Humours  aggre¬ 
gated  in  them.  Thefe  Things  concurring,  are  the  Oceafion 
Women  do  not  perfpire  fufficiently  to  carry  off"  the  fuperfluous 
alimentary  Parts,  till  it  be  accumulated  in  fuch  Quantity,  as  to 
dillend  the  Veflels,  and  force  its  Way  through  the  capillary  Ar¬ 
teries  of  the  Uterus.  It  is  fuppofed  to  happen  to  Women,  more 
than  the  Females  of  other  Species,  becaufe  of  the  erect  Pofture 
of  the  former ;  and  the  Vagina,  and  other  Canals,  being  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  Horizon  ;  fo  that  the  Preflure  of  the  Blood  is 
directed  towards  their  Orifices :  Whereas,  in  Brutes,  they  are 
parallel  to  the  Horizon,  and  the  Preflure  wholly  on  the  Sides  of 
the  Veflels.  The  Difcharge  (bethinks)  happens  in  this  Part, 
rather  than  any  other,  being  more  favoured  by  the  Structure  of 
the  Veflels ;  the  Arteries  being  very  numerous,  and  the  Veins 
finuous  and  winding,  and  therefore  more  apt  to  retard  the  Im¬ 
petus  of  the  Blood  ;  and,  confequently,  in  a  Plethora,  to  occa- 
fion  a  Rupture  of  the  Extremities  of  the  Veflels,  which  may 
laft  till,  by  a  fufficient  Difcharge,  the  Veflels  are  eafed  of  their 
Over -load. 

This  is  the  Subftance  of  Dr.  Friend's  Theory,  from  whence 
he  very  mechanically,  and  philofophicaily,  accounts  for  the 
Symptoms.  Boerhaave  feems  to  join  with  him  in  this  Opinion, 
in  an  anatomical  Account  of  the  StruCfure  of  thefe  Parts. 

But  all  this  is  oppofed  by  Dr.  Drake ,  Dr.  Char  let  on ,  De  Graaf, 
and  others,  who  maintain,  there  is  no  fuch  Repletion  ;  or,  at 
leaft,  that  it  is  not  neceffary  to  Menftruation.  The  firrt  argues, 
that  if  the  Menfes  were  owing  to  a  Plethora  fo  accumulated,  the 
Symptoms  would  arife  gradually,  and  the  Heavinefs,  Stiflfnefs, 
and  Inactivity  (neceffary  Symptoms  of  a  Plethora)  would  be  felt 
long  before  the  Period  was  compleated,  and  Women  would  be¬ 
gin  to  be  heavy,  and  indifpofed,  foon  after  the  Fivacuation,  and 
j$he  Symptoms  daily  increaie,  which  is  contrary  to  all  Experi¬ 
ence  y 
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is  generated,  than  the  Veflels  can  contain; 
wherefore  it  is  difcharged  every  Month  by 
the  uterine  Arteries. 

ft  If 

ence ;  many  Women,  who  have  them  regularly,  having  no 
Warning,  nor  other  Rule  to  prevent  an  indecent  burprize,  than 
the  Meafure  of  Time  ;  which  is  no  ways  confident  with  the  No¬ 
tice  a  plethoric  Body  would  give. 

The  two  lad  give  into  the  Do&rine  of  Fermentation,  and 
maintain  the  Evacuation  of  Blood  in  thofe  Parts,  to  be  the  Ef¬ 
fect  of  an  Effervefcence,  or  Ebullition  of  the  Blood. 

Dr.  Drake  improves  on  this  Do&rine  of  a  Ferment,  and  con¬ 
tends,  not  only  that  it  is  neceflary  there  fhouid  be  a  Ferment, 
but  a  Receptacle  alfo  for  this  Ferment.  Ide  goes  farther  dill, 
and  pretends  to  afeertain  the  Place,  &c,  both  01  the  one,  and 
the  other,  making  the  Gall  Bladder  to  be  the  Receptacle,  and 
the  Bile  the  Ferment :  This  Liquor,  he  thinks  well  adapted  to 
raife  a  Fermentation  in  the  Blood,  when  dilcharged  into  it  in  any 
Quantity  ;  and,  as  it  is  contained  in  a  Receptacle,  that  does  not 
admit  of  a  continual  Iflue,  may  be  there  relerved  till,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  Period  of  Time,  the  Bladder  becoming  turgid  and  full, 
through  the  Compreflion  of  the  incumbent  Vifcera,  it  emits  the 
Gall,  which,  by  the  Way  of  the  Latteals  infinuating  itfelf  into 
the  Blood,  may  raife  that  Effervefcence,  which  occafious  the 
Aperture  of  the  Uterine  Arteries.  To  confirm  this,  he  alledges, 
that  Perfons  of  a  bilious  Conltitution,  have  the  Menfes  either 
more  plentifully,  or  mere  frequently,  than  others  ;  and  that 
Diffempers,  manifeftly  bilious,  are  attended  with  Symptoms  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  W  omen  labouring  under  difficult  Mendruation* 
If  it  be  objedled,  that,  on  this  Plan,  Men  fliould  have  Menfes, 
as  well  as  Women  ;  he  anfwers,  that  Men  do  not  abound  in  Bile, 
fo  much  as  Women,  the  Pores  of  the  former,  being  more  open, 
and  carries  off  more  of  the  ferous  Parts  of  the  Blood,  which  is 
the  Vehicle  of  all  the  other  Humours;  and,  confequently,  a 
greater  Part*of  each  is  difcharged  through  them,  than  in  Wo¬ 
men;  wherein  the  Superfluity  mull  either  continue  to  circulate 
with  the  Blood,  or  be  gathered  in  proper  Receptacles,  which  is 
the  Cafe  in  the  Bile.  I  his  is  the  Subllance  of  what  is  argued 
againft  Dr.  Friend's  Theory  ;  which,  it  mud  be  owned,  not- 
vvithffanding  thefe  Objections,  is  dill  the  mod  rational,  and  con¬ 
fident,  that  has  yet  been  advanced. 

*  Whether  it  may  be  aicribed  to  Luxury,  or  whatever  other 
Caufes,  this  Evacuation  often  appears  at  fourteen,  ana  fometimes 
fooner,  in  the  prefect  Age. 
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2.  If  this  redundant  Blood  is  retained,  it 
occafions  a  Plethora,  a  Heavinefs,  a  Senfe  of 
Weight,  Palenefs,  a  Pain  of  the  Loins,  and 
Groin,  and  a  Depravation  of  almoft  all  the 
natural,  vital,  and  animal  Functions,  which 
may  eafily  be  deduced  from  the  great  Pref- 
fure  of  the  VefTels,  by  the  flagnating  Blood. 

The  fame  Blood,  thus  accumulated,  is  of¬ 
ten  evacuated  by  uncommon  PaflTages  5  for 
Phyficians  have  feen  it  difcharged  from  the 
Eyes,  the  Ears,  the  Noftrils,  the  Gums,  the 
falival  Duffs,  from  the  iEfophagus,  from  the 
Breafts,  from  the  Skin,  alfo  by  Stool,  and 
Urine,  and  from  Wounds  and  Ulcers. 

4.  Or  the  accumulated  Blood  often  injures 
all  the  Vifcera  ;  and,  partly  by  its  Putrefac¬ 
tion,  and  partly  by  the  Injury  it  does  to  the 
Yeffels,  produces  an  infinite  Number  of  Dif- 
eafes. 

5.  This  Difeafe  of  Virgins  is  known, 
1.  From  the  Age  of  the  Patient.  2.  From 
the  Increafe  of  the  Body,  being  now  full 
grown.  3.  From  the  Plethora.  And,  4th, 
From  the  fubfequent  Signs  of  the  Difeafe. 

6.  The  Cure  requires  various  Remedies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  Caufes  of  the  Difeafe. 

7.  Amongft  thefe  Caufes,  the  Straightnefs 
of  the  Pudenda  requires  the  Hand  of  a  Sur¬ 
geon,  with  a  fit  Inftrument,  to  make  a  proper 
Incifion,  fufficient  to  difcharge  the  Blood. 

But  when  this  Difeafe  proceeds  from  the 
Stagnation  of  the  Blood,  its  due  Fluidity  may 

be 
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be  reftored,  1.  By  Fomentations  and  Frictions 
of  the  Feet.  2.  By  opening  a  Vein  in  the 
Foot.  3.  By  uterine  Purgatives.  4.  By  Em- 
menagogues.  3*  By  Planters,  fomentations* 
and  Liniments.  6.  By  itrengthening  the  Vet- 
fels,  weakened  by  the  Plethora,  with  chaly- 
beat  and  aftringent  Medicines. 

When  the  Source  of  the  Difeafe  is  remov’d, 
all  the  Symptoms  generally  difappear,  or  are 
cured  like  the  Dileafe  which  they  moll  re- 
femble. 


Of  a  *  Diarrhea. 
S.WHAJ  do 

T  1  arrhea  r 
A.  Take  Maftich  three  Drachms,  Mace  one 
Ounce ;  boil  it  in  half  a  Pint  of  red  Wine,  in 

a  clofe 

*  Diarrhea's  are  of  diverfe  Kinds,  according  to  the  Diverfity 
of  the  Excrements  j  fome  being  bilious,  fome  ferous,  Tome  pi- 
tuitous,  and  fome  purulent.  There  are  alfo  Diarrhea’s  arifing 
from  unwholtome  hoods,  and  Sroppage  of  the  other  Excretions, 
particularly  Perfpiration.  It  is  a  handing  Obfervation,  that  fuch 
as  perfpire  but  little,  are  fubjeft  to  a  Diarrhea ;  and,  on  the 
•  Contrary,  People  who  perfpire  much,  are  commonly  bound.  In 
the  Cure  of  Diarrhea’s,  from  whatever  Caufe  they  arife,  the 
Stomach  mult  be  corroborated,  and  SudoriEcs  mix’d  with  Ab- 
forbents.  The  Patient  to  drink  fparingly.  In  thofe  arifing 
from  lharp,  fermenting  Juices  in  the  Prima;  Vise,  the  firfl;  Indi¬ 
cation  is  to  difcharge  the  Uimulating  Matter,  which  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  a  Dole  or  two  of  Rhubarb.  If  from  fuppreffed  Per¬ 
fpiration,  the  Stools  are  thin,  and  the  Patient  fevenfh,  firft 

^  UlnoH 


you  prefcribe  In  a  DI- 
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a  clofe  Veflel,  and  add  to  it,  when  ftrain’d 
offi  one  Ounce  of  Cinnamon-Water,  and  a 
little  Juice  of  Quinces :  This  is  a  Stomachic 
Decoction  for  a  Loofenefs  in  Children  of  two 
Years  old. 

Take  of  the  Species  of  Hyacinth,  or  Species 
Fracajtorius ,  half  a  Drachm,  of  Pearls  pre¬ 
pared  one  Scruple ;  make  it  into  eight  Pow¬ 
ders,  one  to  be  taken  every  fixth  Hour,  drink-* 
ing  after  it  a  little  Draught  of  the  following 
Julep. 

Take  Waters  of  Balm,  fmall  Cinnamon, 
and  Black  Cherries,  of  each  one  Ounce  and 
Half,  compound  Piony- Water  one  Drachm, 
Cardiac- W  ater  half  an  Ounce,  prepared  Pearls 
two  Scruples,  white  Sugar  -  Candy  three 
Drachms;  mix  it  for  a  julep,  and  give  two 
Spoonfuls  in  the  Intervals. 

Take  of  the  greater  Comfrey-Root  two 
Ounces,  of  Red  Rofes  two  Handfuls;  boil 
them  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Milk  to  one 
Quart ;  of  the  ftrained  Liquor,  take  four 
Ounces;  to  which  add  the  Yolk  of  one  Egg, 
of  the  Confection  of  Fracaftorius  two  Drachms ; 

mix 

bleed,  then  give  an  Emetic  5  afterwards,  Rhubarb  $  and,  lafl  of 
all,  Aflringents.  A  bilious  Diarrhea,  ought  not  to  be  too  fud- 
denly  flopped,  but  the  Humours  are  to  be  corrected  gradually  : 
Glyflers  are  likewife  often  ferviceable.  An  obftinate  Diarrhea, 
is  to  be  cured  by  a  Courfe  of  Vomits,  of  Ipecacoanha.  An  ha¬ 
bitual  one,  is  greatly  relieved  by  wearing  a  Flannel  Shirt,  and 
keeping  the  Body  warm,  as  Dr.  Wainwright  obferves,  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  various  Caufes  which  may  occaflon  an  habitual  Di* 
arrhea. 
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fn’x  it  for  a  Glyfter,  to  be  given  at  Four  in 
the  Afternoon. 

Laftly,  Take  Wormwood,  and  Camomile- 
Flowers,  of  each  two  Handfuls,  of  Cinna¬ 
mon,  Cloves,  and  Nutmegs,  of  each  half  an 
Ounce;  infufe  them  in  a  Quart  of  the  Deft 
Spirits  of  Wine  ;  when  {trained  off,  and 
warmed,  let  a  Flannel  Cloth  be  dipp’d  in  a 
Part  of  it,  and  applied  warm  to  the  Child’s 
Belly.  Or, 

Take  of  the  Confection  of  Fracaftorius  two 
Drachms,  of  toafted  Rhubarb  two  Scruples, 
of  Nutmeg  halt  a  Scruple,  of  Crabs-Eycs 
one  Scruple,  of  the  Syrup  of  Quinces,  enough 
to  make  an  EleCtuary ;  to  be  taken  occaii- 
onally. 

Here,  if  the  Diforder  continues,  repeat  the 
fame  Medicines  as  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
Cure. 


Of  the  *  ‘Dropfy. 

H  A  T  is  a  Dropfy  ? 

A.  When  the  aqueous  Serum 


burfts  its  Vefiels,  and  is  lodged  in  the  Cavities 


in  any  Part, 
gives 


of  the  Body,  or  by  ftagnating 


S  s 


*  There  are  three  Species  of  Dropfy,  the  Leucophlegmatia* 
or  Anafarca,  the  Tympany,  and  Afcites  :  An  Excels  oi  Sero- 
fities  is  common  to  them  all  ;  which,  being  cohered,  form  a 
Swelling,  either  over  the  whole  Body,  as  in  the  Leucophlegma- 
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gives  too  great  a  Diftention  to  the  Veflels,  it 
is  called  a  L/ropfy. 

What  is  a  Hydrocephalus? 

A .  An  Hydrocephalus,  is  a  Colle£tion  of 
Water,  either  between  the  external  Integu¬ 
ments, 

tia,  or  in  the  Belly ,  proceeding  from  the  Wind  inclofed,  as  in  the 
Tympany  ;  in  which  there  is  generally  found  fome  Share  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  likewife  formed  perhaps  from  the  Condenfation  of  the  con¬ 
fined  Vapour,  or  the  Belly  is  fometimes  fo  filled,  that  the  Fluc¬ 
tuation  of  the  Water  may  be  eafily  perceived  upon  moving  the 
Body,  as  in  the  Afcites.  The  Seat  of  the  Leucophlegmatia  is  in 
that  Membrane,  which  Anatomies  call  the  Adipofe,  or  rather 
the  reticular  or  cellular  Membrane,  and  which  lies  between  all 
the  Membranes  of  the  Body  and  the  Mufcles, 

The  Tympany  is  of  more  Sorts  than  one  :  Sometimes  the 
confined  Vapour  bloats  up  the  Abdomen,  which  gives  a  hollow 
Sound  upon  being  Struck,  and  that  Vapour  is  an  Exhalation 
from  fome  mortified  Vifcus  j  and  therefore,  when  let  out,  it 
is  extremely  foetid.  But  yet  it  fometimes  happens,  without 
any  Putrefaction,  that  an  elaflic  Air  engendered  in  the  Abdomen, 
and  not  finding  any  Vent,  pufhes  forwards  and  bloats  up  the 
Integuments  by  itsexDanfive  Force ;  and  this  is  not  pent  up  in 
the  Cavity  of  the  Belly,  but  in  the  very  Xnteffines ;  which  it 
firetches  to  fuch  a  Pitch,  as  to  deflroy  their  contractile  Power  ; 
and  then  their  Capacity  is  fometimes  widened  to  an  almoft  im- 
inenfe  Degree. 

The  A  cues,  or  third  Species  of  Dropfy,  is  formed  three  diffe¬ 
rent  Ways  :  For  fometimes  the  Water  is  extravafisned  between 
the  Tendons  of  the  tranfverfe  M  ufcles  of  the  Abdomen  and  Peri¬ 
tonaeum,  and  by  feparating  them  forms  a  Tumor  ;  at  other  Times 
the  Serofities  getting  in  between  the  Duplicature  of  the  Perito¬ 
naeum  forces  them  afunder,  and  forms  to  itfelf  a  large  Recepta¬ 
cle  :  But  mod  commonly  the  Water  is  coUeifted  and  Magnates 
in  the  wide  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen  itfelf.  See  Chefelden’s  Ana¬ 
tomy,  Book  3.  Chap  4. 

But  there  is  no  Species  of  Dropfy  worfe  than  that  of  the  Ova- 
ria  in  Women  For  thefe  Organs  firft  grow  fchirrous,  then  they 
are  inflamed,  and  at  length  gangrened  ;  they  likewife  lvvell  to  a 
vaft  Size,  being  gradually  iiretched  by  the  Juices  ifluing  out  of 
their  burffed  Lymphaucks,  which  are  very  numerous,  hence  this 

Difeafe 
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I  ^ 

ments,  between  tbeie  and  the  Cranium,  or 
between  the  Cranium,  and  the  Membranes  of 
the  Brain  ;  between  thefe  Membranes  and 

their 

Difeafe  is  feldom  cured.  Thcfc  are  the  chief  Ways  of  forming 
Collections  of  Water  in  the  belly,  &c.  but  it  is  Time  to  come  to 
the  Lure  of  thefe  Dropfies. 

In  the  1  eucophlegmatia,  an  Incifion  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
infide  of  the  Le*i,  two  fingers  breadth  above  the  Ancle,  as  far  in 
as  the  cellular  Membrane,  and  no  farther,  in  order  to  ieive  as  a 
Drain  for  the  Water,  which  fhould  run  for  fome  Days.  During 
this  Time  let  the  Leg  be  fomented  with  a  DecoCtion  of  emolli¬ 
ent  and  warm  Herbs,  with  an  addition  of  Camphorated  Spirits  ; 
which  Method  has  been  found  ferviceable  not  onl)  in  this  Spe¬ 
cies  of  the  Dropiy,  but  even  in  the  Alcites  ltfelf  ;  nay,  in  fome 
Gales  it  has  proved  an  ablolute  Lure,  by  draining  off  an  incredi¬ 
ble  Quantity  of  Water  for  many  Days  together.  Hu t  Care  mud 
be  taken,  not  only  in  this  particuiar  Incifion,  but  in  all  others  that 
are  made  in  any  Part  of  the  Body  for  drawing  off  the  Waters,  not 
to  over-exhaull  the  Patient’s  Streng  h  ;  which  is  as  much  affected 
by  this  Evacuation,  as  if  the  lame  Quantity  of  blood  were 
drawn  :  W herefore  the  Patient  is  to  be  luppor  id  by  all  pofTible 
Means,  left  what  was  intended  for  his  t  ure,  may  hasten  hit 
Death.  And  yet  it  is  altonilhing,  how  great  a  Quantiti  ot  Wa¬ 
ter,  drawn  off  in  this  Manner,  Hydropicks  iomerimes  bear  to 
Jole  with  Rafeand  benefit.  After  the  Incilion  is  made,  and  warm 
Fomentations  applied  to  the  Part,  let  a  llrong  Infuiion  ot  bitter 
Herbs,  as  Roman  Wormwood,  Gentauri  Gentian  Root,  the 
lefTer  Cardamom  i^eeds  with  an  Addition  of  L-halybeat  Wine, 
be  taken  twice  a  Day,  and  the  following, 

I  ake  Oxym,  Scyllit.  half  a  Drachm,  Aq.  Cinnamom.  S.  one 
Ounce,  bp.  Lav.  C.  Syr.  Aurant.  ana  one  Drachm,  m.  f. 
Haultus. 

Let  proper  Catharticks  be  given  asfoon  as  the  Strength  will  bear 
it  i  and  indeed  this  Difeafe  requires  powerful  Catharticks,  and  a 
frequent  Repitjtion  of  them  ;  the  chief  of  which  are  Jbiaterium, 
Calomel,  and  Jalap. 

Order  bnngs  me  now  to  the  Tympany  :  And  firft,  that  Spe¬ 
cies,  which,  as  I  laid  above,  proceeds  from  a  Mortilication  in  the 
iiowels,  is  abfolutely  incurable  :  But  that  which  is  occafioned  by 
Air  engendered  and  pent  up  in  the  very  Inteftines,  is  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  moderate  Cathartics  frequently  given,  and  Carminatives. 

to 
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their  Duplicatures ;  between  thefe  and  the 
Brain  ;  between  the  Foldings  of  the  Brain* 
and  alfo  in  its  Cavities  5  yer*  without  produ¬ 
cing;  iniiant  Death. 


1 


to  expel  the  Wind  interpofed  ;  together  with  Diet  of  very  eafy 
Digeiiion  :  Likewife  bodily  Exercife  ought  not  to  be  negleded  ; 
and  it  will  be  of  Life  to  throw  up  large  Glykers  of  warm  Water  ; 
and  aiio  what  Celfus  advifes,  to  make  Ulcers  in  feveral  Parts  of 
the  Belly  with  a  red  hot  Iron,  and  keep  them  running  a  good 
while.  But  if  this  Operation  fhould  appear  cruel,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  lay  Bliilers  on  the  Abdomen,  and  repeat  them  now  and 
then. 

The  Afcites  is  always  a  dreadful  Difeafe,  whether  its  Seat  be 
on  the  outfide  the  Peritonaeum,  or  within  it,  or  in  the  Cavity  of 
the  Abdomen.  Now  it  is  extremely  material  in  this  Cafe  to 
corfider  what  Evacuations  the  Patient  is  capable  of  bearing  : 
For  when  he  is  weak,  violent  Purging  is  very  prejudicial;  and 
the  more  the  Serofities  are  drained  out  of  the  Intekines,  the  great¬ 
er  Quantity  of  them  flows  into  the  Belly.  As  foon  as  the  Phy- 
iieian  obiUves  this  to  happen,  he  ought  to  defik,  and  try  to  carry 
off  the  redundant  Water  by  the  Urinary  PafTages.  But  all  Diu- 
reticks,  even  fuch  as  are  eileemed  the  moll  powerful,  are  of  un= 
certain  Effect  in  fheie  Cafes :  For  thofe  which  anfwerin  one  Pa¬ 
tient,  fail  in  another  ;  wherefore  various  Sorts  are  to  be  tried. 
But,  generally  fpeaking,  thofe,  into  which  Squils  enter,  are  the 
moil  Efficacious.  Of  thefe  the  chief  are,  the  Draught  with  Oxy- 
rnel  above  described,  or  the  frefh  Root  itfelf  given  in  a  fmali 
Quantity,  as  in  the  following  Bole  ;  Rad.  Scyll.  recent,  fix 
Grains,  Pulv.  Ari  C.  half  a  Scruple,  Z.  Z.  pulvers.  five 
Grains,  Syr.  Aurant.  q  s  f.  Bolus  quotidie  mane  fumend. 
Or,  Succ.  Limon  fix  Drachms,  Sal.  Abfynth.  half  a  Drachm, 
Aqua  Cinnamom  S.  one  Ounce  and  bialf,  Acet.  Scyllit  Syr. 
Aurant.  ana  one  Drachm,  Aqua  menth  Pip.  Spt.  half  an  Ounce, 
jii-  t.  Hauftus. 


An  Infufion  of  Broom  Afhes  Is  alfo  beneficially  ordered  by 
Fhyficians,  on  Account  of  its  Diuretic  Quality  ;  and  if  it  be 
snixed  with  Wine,  it  vyill  often  make  a  good  common  Drink  for 
ghe  Patient. 

The  following  has  likewife  been  found  very  efficacious  ; 

Take  Succ.  Cochl.  Hortens,  half  a  Pound,  Vin.  Alb.  montan. 


<f®e  Pint  and  half,  Infund,  frigide  hor.  24  et  filira. 


Take 
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£>.  Ts  not  the  laft  Species  incurable? 

A.  ft  is  incurable;  but  the  others  may  be 
cured  by  gentle  Cauteries,  by  the  Ufe  of  the 
Trevino  or  Punfture,  prudently  and  flowly 

evacuating 

Take  Sapon.  Venet.  G.  Ammon  ana  a  Drachm  and  half, 
Millep.  Pttte.  one  Drachm,  Rad.  Scy  11.  Pulv.  one  Drachm, 
Ol.  Junip.  q.  f.  f.  mafia.  Pilul.  No.  xii.  e  fingul  Drachm,  de 
quo  capiat  iv.  mane  et  vel'peri  fuperbibend.  fix  Ounces,  Vini 
praefcript. 

A  firong  DecoClion  of  Broom  Tops,  given  with  a  Spoonful  of 
whole  Multard  Seed,  long  continued,  has  been  known  to  effect  a, 
Cure,  without  any  Return  of  the  Difeafe. 

It  wi>l  perhaps  feem  an  uncommon,  and  even  dangerous  Prac¬ 
tice,  to  order  Narcotics  in  this  Difeafe  :  But  they  are  fomerimts 
fo  ufeful,  that  they  may  be  placed  among  Diuretics.  For  in  Cafe 
of  great  Pain  they  often  promote  a  Difcharge  of  Urine  ;  which 
Effect  they  produce  purely  by  relaxing  the  Fibres  of  the  Renal 
DuCts,  which  are  always  confiringed  by  Pain.  I  have  frequently 
ordered  the  following  with  good  EffeCl. 

Take  Menth.  Piper,  S.  Cinnamon.  S.  ana  fix  Drachms,  Cin- 
namom  3pt.  two  Drachms,  Lixiv  Tart,  half  a  Drachm,  TinClur. 
Thebaic,  gut  40.  Syr.  Akh.  one  Drachm,  m.  f  Hauftus. 

Having  hitherto  treated  of  Things  proper  to  be  taken  in  this 
Difeafe,  it  might  not  be  amils  to  fay  a  Word  or  two  on  a  very 
different  Method  of  Cure,  which  is,  by  abftaining  from  all  Kinds 
of  Drink  for  a  long  Time  :  For  even  this  Method  has  had  its 
Abettors  among  the  Faculty.  But  certainly  it  is  very  difficult  to 
be  llriCtly  purfued  ;  neverthelefs  I  have  known  two  ■  erfons  la¬ 
bouring  under  a  very  fevere  Afcites,  who  had  Refolution  enough 
ftriCtly  to  practice  this  Self  denying  Method,  and  were  both 
perfectly  cured.  Their  Way  of  affw aging  their  Thirft  was,  by 
wafhing  their  Mouth  and  Throat  with  the  Juice  of  lour  Apples, 
and  Lemons,  and  now  and  then  fwallowing  a  very  fmall  Quan¬ 
tity  of  it. 

But  if  the  Belly  cannot  be  drained  of  its  Load  of  Water,  either 
by  Incifions  made  in  the  Legs,  or  by  any  other  Helps  above 
mentioned,  there  will  be  a  Neceffity  of  taking  a  ffiorier  Courfe 
of  relieving  the  Patient,  I  mean  by  Tapping.  I  know  that  Phy- 
ficians  are  often  averfe  to  this  Operation,  grounded  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Reafon  ;  'Tis  in  <vainy  fay  they,  to  let  out  the  lVatery  Jince  the 
internal  Parts  are  injured  ;  Moreover,  if  it  be  let  out  by  Parts  at 

different 
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evacuating  the  Humour,  exhibiting  at  the 
fame  Time,  Hydragogues  and  Corroboratives 
internally  ;  or  they  are  removed  by  external 
Diicutients. 

^  What 

different  Times,  the  Belly  foon  fills  again  ;  but  if  it  he  drawn  o  ff  all 
at  once ,  the  Patient  dies  immediately,  it  is  molt  certain,  wnen. 
the  Bowels  are  mortified  the  Cafe  is  pafl  Hopes  ;  that  let¬ 
ting  the  Water  out  by  Parts  is  of  no  Service,  and  drawing  it 
off  all  at  once  is  commonly  pernicious.  44  Wherefore,  fays  Dr. 
**  Mead,  in  the  Year  1705,  I  began  to  invefligate  the  C'aule  of 
fo  great  an  Evil,  in  order  to  guard  agamft  it ;  and,  if  I  am  not 
4‘  miflaken,  fYays  he)  it  is  as  follows  :  By  the  great  Dillenfionof 
44  the  Abdomen  from  the  inclofed  Water,  the  Diaphragm  is 
0i  thruA  up  too  high  ;  the  Muicles  of  the  Belly  are  liretched, 
44  the  Blood  flows  with  greater  Freedom  through  the  upper  Blood 
44  Veffels  than  through  the  lower ;  and  the  Water,  by  its  Pref- 
44  furs  occafions  fume  new  Difpofi.ion  of  the  adjacent  Parcs-: 
44  Whence,  upon  letting  out  all  the  Water  at  once,  the  Dia- 
41  phragm  immediately  moves  lower  down  than  in  its  natural 
44  State  it  ufually  does  ;  the  Blood  rufhes  with  unufual  Impe- 
44  tuoiiry  into  the  lower  or  descending  Veflels,  and  by  the  Re- 
44  moval  of  the  Preflure,  the  Fibres  iuddenly  lofe  the  Extenflon 
44  which  they  had  acquit ed,  and  the  Heat,  which  the  incloled 
44  Water  had  given  them  :  Hence  ariles  fainting,  and  a  Swoon- 
44  ing  ;  which  returning  often,  and  with  increafed  Violence, 
“  throws  the  Patient  into  cold  Sweats,  and  foon  carries  him  off. 
44  The  bell  Way  to  prevent  fuch  fatal  Confequences,  feem  to  be, 
44  to  prefs  the  Belly  hard,  with  both  Hands,  from  the  upper  Part 
44  downward,  while  the  Water  is  ifl'uing  ;  and  after  it  all  comes 
44  away,  to  fVathe  the  Belly  tight  with  a  Bandage.  When  all 
44  the  Water  is  drawn  off,  a  Piece  of  Flannel,  dipped  in  Spirits  of 
44  Wine,  is  to  be  laid  on  the  Abdomen,  and  then  the  Bandage 
44  rolled  tight  all  over  it.”  Now,  from  that  Time,  not  only  our 
own,  but  alio  foreign  Phyfidans  have  followed  this  Method, 
which  has  fucceeded  to  their  V/ifhes  ;  tho’  in  Cafes  of  diieaied 
Livers,  Abcefies  of  the  Stomach,  and  bad  Habits  of  Body,  there 
is  little  or  no  Reafon  to  hope  that  it  will  be  attended  with  Suc- 
cefs :  Wherefore  feme  Precautions  are  always  neceflary  to  be 
ufed  before  attempting  it ;  the  moft  material  of  which  are  laid, 
down  by  thofe  ingenious  Surgeons  Mr. Chefielden3  and  Mr.  bharp. 
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What  do  you  remark  in  a  Dropfy  of 
the  Thorax  ? 

A.  In  a  Dropfy  of  the  Thorax,  which  may 
collect  the  Serum  from  various  Parts,  the 
Symptoms  are  nearly  1  ke  thofe  of  an  Empy¬ 
ema  ;  but  a  due  Confideration  of  the  antece¬ 
dent  Caufes,  diicovers  their  Difference  ;  this  is 
cured  by  the  Operation  of  the  Paracentelis, 
together  with  the  Ufe  of  proper  Medicines. 

^ut  if  Hydatides,  and  dropfical  Abfcef- 
fes,  are  formed  in  the  Lungs,  by  the  Collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Serum,  difcharged  from  the  Vef- 
fels,  and  received  into  large  Sinuffes,  what  is 
to  be  done  ? 

A.  I  his  Species  of  Dropfy,  is  equally  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  known,  or  cured  ;  unlels  the  Means 
uled  to  remove  other  Symptoms,  fhould,  by 
Chance,  effect  the  Cure. 

^  hat  is  to  be  done  in  a  Bronchocele  ? 

A.  When  by  any  Caufe  the  Serum  is  col- 
lefted,  and  Magnates  in  the  anterior  and'con- 
fpicuous  Part  of  the  Afpera  Arteria,  it  often 
produces  a  Species  of  the  Bronchocele;  which 
is  eafily  known,  if  obferved,  and  may  be 
cured  by  Punfture,  Difcutients,  and  by  de¬ 
riving  the  Humour  from  the  Part  affected. 

Are 

But  after  all,  I  mull  confefs,  that,  with  what  Prudence  foever 
the  Phyfician  difcharges  his  Du'y,  the  Dropfy  fometimes  returns. 
But  notwichftanding,  a  high  Value  ought  to  be  fet  on  this  Difco- 
very,  by  Means  whefeof  many  Lives  have  been  prolonged  for  fe- 
veral  Years,  and  not  only  made  tolerably  eafy,  but  fometimes 
comfortable. 
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^  Are  the  Ovaria  in  Women  ever  affe&ed 
with  a  Species  of  the  Dropfy  ? 

A.  The  Ovaria  are,  fometimes,  the  Seat 
of  this  Difeafe  ;  but  it  is  never  cured.  I  have 
feen  many  Women,  that  were  old  and  bar¬ 
ren,  who  died  of  this  Dropfy. 

Does  not  the  Womb  alfo,  fometimes, 
fufter  under  a  Dropfy  ? 

A.  it  doth ;  for,  fometimes,  the  internal 
Orifice  is  clofely  fhut,  and  fo  much  Water  is 
collected  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Womb,  that 
the  Belly  appears,  as  if  the  Perfon  laboured 
tinder  an  Afcites.  This  Species  of  the  Dropfy 
is  very  difficult  to  be  known,  by  Reafon  of  the 
fallacious  Signs  of  Pregnancy  that  attend  it ; 
but  it  may  be  cur’d,  by  relaxing  the  Orince 
of  the  Womb,  with  Fomentations,  Vapours, 
and  uterine  Medicines. 

What  is  the  Dropfy,  call’d  Anafarca? 

A .  When,  through  the  whole  fub  cutane¬ 
ous  Fat,  the  Lymph  either  Magnates,  or  is 
effufed,  which  alfo  affe£ts  the  Abdomen,  and 
the  Scrotum. 

SJ.  What  are  thofe  Dropfies,  called  Afcites, 
and  Tympanites  ? 

sl .  When  the  fame  Water  is  colle£ted  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  Duplicature  of  the  Peritoneum,  in 
the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen,  in  the  Cavity 
of  the  Glands,  or  in  the  VelTels  contain’d  in 
the  Abdomen,  the  Difeafe  is  call’d  Afcites ; 
as  alfo  Tympanites,  when  the  Abdomen  is 
fwelled  with  rarefied  Vapours,  arifing  from 

the 
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tbe  Water,  Pus,  Ichor,  or  Air,  pent  up  hero 

and  putrified  by  the  Heat. 

£).  What  are  the  further  Confequences  of 

this  Difeafe  ? 

A.  The  Feet  fwell,  efpecially  towards 
Evening,  and  the  Swelling  is  gradually  en- 
creafed  ;  then  a  Swelling  daily  encreafing,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Abdomen  ;  then  follows  a  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  Breathing,  Thirft,  a  Senfation  of 
Weight,  Numbnefs,  Cofti  Vends,  a  fmall  Dif- 
charge  of  Urine,  a  flow  Fever,  no  Sweat; 
then  appears,  a  Tumor  of  the  Scrotum,  Hy- 
datides,  Ulcers,  Gangrenes,  Bleedings  at  the 
Nofe,  an  Exomphalos,  a  Sphacelus  of  the 
Vifcera,  and,  at  laft,  the  Death  of  the  Pa¬ 
tient. 

£>.  How  is  a  Dropfy  *  cured  ? 

/L  By  procuring  a  free  Motion  to  the 
Lymph,  by  evacuating  the  Watersextravafated 
in  the  Cavities  of  the  Body,  and  by  {lengthen¬ 
ing  the  Vifcera  with  Corroboratives,  Chaly- 
beat  Wines,  and  Medicines  that  are  gently 
aftringent.  Read  Pharm .  Batean.  £>.  Fullers 
Medicin .  Extemporan.  Make  Ufe  of  the  Pa- 
racentefis  in  a  recent  Dropfy,  where  the  Vif¬ 
cera  are  found* 

Take  of  Gut.  Gamb.  Diagridium,  Refin  of 
Jal.  fweet  Mercury,  fifteen  Grains  of  each, 

T  t  Cream 

*  The  curative  Indications  are  two  ;  the  Evacuation  of  the 
Water,  and  the  ftrengthning  of  the  Blood  and  V  ilcera  :  I  he  fir  a 
is  effected  by  ftrong  Purgatives,  and  the  iecond  by  Change  of 
Air,  Wine,  and  other  generous  Liquors. 
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Cream  of  Tartar  one  Scruple,  Syrup  of  Buck¬ 
thorn,  enough  to  make  it  into  two  Boles  for 
two  Dofes. 

Take  frefh  Roots  of  Valerian,  Englijh  Iris* 
and  Dwarf-Elder,  of  each  half  an  Ounce* 
Horfe-Raddifh  fix  Drachms,  Senna  half  an 
Ounce,  Mechoacan  two  Drachms,  Broom- 
Afhes  three  Ounces;  let  them  infufe  forty- 
nine  Hours,  in  a  cold  Place,  upon  a  Quart  of 
Rhenilh  Wine;  to  the  Infufion,  ftrain’d  oft* 
add,  Salt  of  Tartar  one  Ounce,  Sennertus's 
volatile  Salt  of  Tartar  three  Drachms,  Chy- 
mical  Oil  of  Camomile  one  Scruple  ;  drop  the 
Oil  upon  Sugar,  and  mix  it  in  a  Mortar/  and 
then  add  it  to  the  Infufion.  The  Dofe,  half  a 
Pint  every  Morning,  or  every  other  Morning*  - 
according  to  the  Strength  of  the  Patient.  &c. 

Take  true  Caftamunair  one  Scruple,  Salt  of 
Vipers  half  a  Scruple,  Virginian  Snake  Root 
five  Grains,  with  the  Syrup  of  Alkermes  enough 
to  make  it  a  Bole,  to  be  taken  every  Night  to 
promote  Sweating, 


Of 
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Of  the  *  Keney'eal  Difeafe. 

Q  X  Defire  you  would  give  me  a  fhort  De 
JL  fcripcion  of  the  Venereal  Difeafe;  the 
Signs  of  it ;  and  the  Method  of  curing  this 
Diftemper. 

A.  I  will  do  my  utmoft  Endeavour  to  fa- 
tisfy  you.  The  Venereal  Difeafe,  is  convey’d 
from  Parents  to  Children,  and  is  contagious 

.  •  -  by 

*  It  is  ufually  laid  to  have  made  its  firft  Appearance  in  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  Year  1493  ;  tho’  others  will  have  it  much  older,  and 
contend  for  its  being  known  to  the  Antients,  only  under  other 
Names.  Mr.  Bccket  has  attempted  to  fnew,  that  it  is  the  fame 
with  what  among  our  Forefathers  was  called  the  Leprofy  ;  and 
which  in  many  of  our  antient  Englijb  Writings,  Charters, 
is  called  Brenning,  or  Burning.  In  order  to  prove  his  Point,  he 
has  fearcned  the  Records  relating  to  the  Stews  anciently  kept  on 
the  Bankfide ,  Southwark,  under  the  Jurifdiction  of  the  Bithop  of 
Winchefier.  Among  other  Conditutions  of  thefe  Stews,  dated 
1 162,  it  was  appointed,  “  That  no  Stew-holder  fhould  keep  any 
“  Woman  that  hath  the  perillous  Infirmity  of  Burning.”  And 
in  another  Vellum  Manufcript,  now  in  the  Cuflody  of  the  Bilhop 
of  IVincheJler ,  dated  1430,  it  is  again  ordered,  “  That  no  Stew- 
“  holder  keep  any  Woman  within  his  Houfe,  that  hath  any 
“  Sicknefs  of  Brenning,  upon  the  Pain  of  making  a  Fine  unto  the 
“  Lord  of  a  Hundred  Shillings.”  Jr  den  defines  this  Difeafe, 
called  Brenning,  Incendium,  to  be  a  certain  inward  Heat,  and 
Excoriation  of  the  Urethra  ;  which  Definition,  Mr.  Becket  ob- 
ferves,  gives  us  a  perfect  Idea  of  what  we  now  call  a  Gonorrhea. 

As  to  the  Leprofy  being  the  fame  with  this  Venereal  Difeafe, 
it  mull  be  owned  there  are  many  Symptoms  in  one  Difeafe, 
which  quadrate  well  enough  with  thofe  in  the  other ;  but  then 
the  Symptoms  in  each  are  fo  precarious,  that  a  great  deal  of 
Strefs  cannot  be  laid  on  them 

Common  Tradition  lays,  the  Venereal  Difeafe  firfi  broke  out 
in  the  rrench  Army,  when  it  Jay  incamped  before  Naples  ;  on 

which 
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by  Sucking,  or  giving  Suck,  by  the  *  Saliva, 
by  Handling,  by  the  Sweat,  by  the  Semen, 
and  by  Exhalation.  It  generally  difcovers 
itfelf,  firft,  in  the  Part  where  it  is  contrac¬ 
ted  :  Nor  was  this  Diftemper  ever  found 
in  a  Man,  or  Woman,  who  was  not  infe£ted 
by  another.  The  Infection  is  firft  difcovered 
by  the  Itching,  the  Heat,  the  gentle  Inflam¬ 
mation,  the  whitifli,  fquamous,  corroding, 
mucous  Puftles,  that  are  incurable  by  com¬ 
mon  Remedies ;  which,  foon  encreafing,  it 
infers  the  adjacent,  and,  generally,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Parts,  with  the  like  ulcerous  Puftules ; 
and,  afterwards,  the  internal  Parts;  as  the 
Lips,  Gums,  Palate,  Tongue,  Fauces,  Nofe, 
Brain,  Lungs,  Liver,  Spleen,  Uterus,  &c, 
Thefe  Puftules  difcharge  a  mucous,  tough, 
greenifh  Sanies,  which  corrodes  the  Flefh,  but 
they  fpread  more  in  Breadth,  than  in  Depth ; 
hence  arife  Chancres  in  Men,  and  the  Fluor 
Aibus  in  Women. 

In 

which  the  French  call  it  the  Neapolitan  Difeafe,  and  the  Italians 
the  Mai  Francefe.  But  others  go  much  higher  Hill,  and  fuppofe 
it  to  be  the  Uicer  Job  complained  of  fo  grievouily  :  And  in  a 
JVJiffal  printed  at  Venice  in  1542,  there  is  a  Mafs  in  Honour  of 
St.  Jcbt  to  be  faid  by  thofe  recovered  of  this  Difeafe.  But  the 
Opinion  that  prevails  mofl  among  our  Phyficians,  is,  that  the 
Difeafe  is  of  Indian  Extradion,  and  that  it  was  brought  hither  by 
the  Spaniards  from  the  A?nerican  Hies,  where  it  was  very  com¬ 
mon  ;  whence  the  Spaniards  call  it  Savva  des  India ,  or  las  Bu~ 
vas. 

*  This,  tho’ countenanced  by  feme  Authors,  is  absolutely  er- 
3-911  eons* 
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In  Men,  a  violent  Inflammation  of  the  Penis 
foon  terminates  in  a  Gangrene.  1  hen  the  Pef- 
ticles  become  tumid,  painiul,  and  often  grow 
ulcerated,  with  an  inflammatory  Tumor  of  the 
vehicular  Seminales ;  and  alio  Caruncles,  Stan- 
guries,  Erofions  ot  the  Urethra,  of  the  Prof- 
tata,  of  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  and  the  Se¬ 
minal  Veffels.  The  like  Symptoms  happen 
to  Women. 

Then  the  Infeftion  is  conveyed  to  the  other 
Members,  producing  nocturnal  Pains  of  the 
Limbs,  and  Stiffnefsof  the  Joints:  Hence  there 
is  a  Corrolion  of  the  Palate  and  Cartilages, 
chiefly  of  the  Nofe;  then  feizing  the  middle 
Part  of  the  Bones,  it  produces  a  Caries,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  Cranium  ;  then  the  Parts,  fituated 
upon  thefe  Bones,  rife  into  malignant  Apof- 
temes. 

This  Difeafe  alfo  raifes  hard  Tophs  in  the 
Bones,  which  at  firft  create  but  an  obfcure  Pain, 
which  grows  (harper  by  Degrees,  ’till  at  Taft 
the  fuperincumbent  Parts  are  corrupted  :  So 
that  it  is  plain  by  what  Signs  this  Diltemper 
may  be  known. 

^  How  is  the  Cure  performed  ? 

A.  A  Gonorrhea  is  cured  by  a  Bath.  e.  g. 

Take  of  the  green  Herbs  of  Mallows,  Pel- 
litory  of  the  Wall,  Orach,  Marfhmallows,  of 
each  two  Handfuls  and  a  Half,  Camomile 
Flowers  two  Handfuls,  Flowers  of  Meliloc, 
and  Dill,  of  each  one  Handful  and  and  a  Half, 
Linfeed  bruifed  four  Ounces,  mix’d  together 

in 
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in  a  little  Bag,  a  Sheep’s  Head  broken  to 
Pieces  with  the  Wool,  without  the  Eyes, 
Tongue,  or  Brains  ;  boil  all  thefe  together  in 
a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Spring  Water  to  make 

a  Bath. 

2.  By  Fomentations,  e.  g. 

Take  the  Roots  of  Horfe-radifh,  Grafs,  and 
Parfley,  of  each  one  Ounce,  Herbs  of  Chervil, 
Fennel,  Parfley,  of  each  one  Handful  and 
Half,  Seeds  of  Smallage,  Fennel,  Parfley, 
Carraways,  Annife,  and  Berries  of  Juniper 
bruifed,  of  each  fix  Drachms ;  of  which  make 
two  little  Bags,  and  boil  them  in  equal  Parts 
of  Water  and  Wine,  to  be  applied  alternately 
to  the  Tubes  of  the  Vagina,  and  to  the  Geni“ 
tal  Parts/ 

3.  By  Injections. 

Take  of  the  Decoftion  of  Mercurius  Dulcis  a 
fufficient  Quantity,  of  Honey  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  5  mix  it  for  an  InjeCiion  *  in  a  Gonorrhea. 

4.  By  Mercurial  Purges  often  repeated. 
Take  ExtraCt  of  Rudius  fifteen  Grains, 

Sweet  Mercury  one  Scruple,  Extract  of  the 
Troches  of  Alhandal,  one  Grain  and  a  Half 
to  three  Grains,  Extraft  of  Saffron,  and  Ve¬ 
nice  Turpentine,  of  each  enough  to  make  it 
into  Pills. 

5-  By 


•  Injections  with  Mercurial  Ointment  diffolved  in  Pedtoral 
Apozem,  are  frequently  ufeain  the  prefent  Practice, 
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g.  By  Emulfions. 

Take  of  Sweet  Almonds,  Num.  8.  Seeds  of 
Melons,  Pompion,  and  white  Poppy,  of  each 
half  an  Ounce,  Barley  Water  one  Pint  and 
Half,  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Sugar  Can¬ 
dy,  and  two  Drachms  of  Sal  Prunella,  to  make 
an  Emulfion.  S.  A. 

6.  By  Balfamic  Medicines. 

Take  Ohio  Turpentine  one  Drachm,  white 
Amber,  Balfam  of  Peru,  and  of  Capaiba,  of 
each  half  a  Drachm,  Powder  of  Liquorifh 
enough  to  make  Pills  of  a  moderate  Size. 

Or,  take  Ballam  Capaiba  three  Drachms, 
two  Yolks  of  Eggs,  Syrup  of  Balfam,  or  Mal¬ 
lows,  two  Ounces,  white  Wine  half  a  Pint.  M. 

7.  By  abffaining  from  all  Meats  and  Drink 
that  excite  to  Venery,  and,  on  the  contrary,  by 
a  flender  cooling  Diet. 

8.  By  periifting  in  the  Cure,  till  nothing 
unufual  diffills  from  the  Penis,  or  appears  ia 
the  Urine. 

The  Inflamation  of  the  Penis  is  removed  by 
anodyne,  emollient,  and  difcutientCataplafms, 
by  Fomentations  of  the  like  Nature,  by  liberal 
Venefeftion,  and  the  above  mentioned  Mede- 
cines. 

Venereal  Buboes  are  removed  by  Diflipa- 
tion,  by  Means  of  fpecific  Plaifters ;  by  Sup¬ 
puration,  if  thefe  Plailters  prove  ineffectual ; 
and  by  Depuration  when  they  are  open. 

A  tumid  Teiiicle  is  to  be  fomented  with  the 
Fomentation  before  mentioned.  Vrenefe£tion 


is 
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is  to  be  performed  in  the  Arm,  and  a  Plaifter 
applied  to  the  Scrotum  ;  fuch  as  Emplaftrurri 
de  Ranis  cum  Mercurio  Mynfifti,  &c.  till  it 
returns  to  its  natural  State*  otherwife  it  muft 
be  cut  oft, 

Puftuies  and  Chancres  are  to  be  cortoded  to 
the  Quick  with  Mercurials,  and  then  cured  by 
Degrees,  with  the  gentler  Preparations  of  the 
fame  Kind.  , 

N.  B.  We  are  continually  to  ufe  the  inter- 
nal  Medecines  mentioned  above. 

The  Fluor  Albus  in  Women,  is  cured  by 
the  fame  Medicines  ;  but  chiefly  by  ftrong 
detergent  Fomentations  and  Mercurials:  But 
when  the  Puftuies  are  difperfed  all  over  the 
Body,  with  nocturnal  Pains,  and  large  Buboes, 
Salivation  is  neceftary. 

Concerning  thefe  Things,  read  the  Chapter 
of  contagious  Difeafes  in  my  Principles. 


Of  Fevers  in  General. 

•  y 

i.  TTIT’E  are  now  to  explain  the  Nature  of  a 
*  *  Fever,  theinfeparable  Companion  of 
an  fnflamation  j  the  Caule  of  many  Difeafes, 
and  of  Death ;  and  frequently  alfo  of  a  Cure. 

2.  And  becaufe  it  is  generally  efteemed  to 
be  of  a  very  abftrufe  Nature,  we  are  to  ufe  the 
greateft  Caution  in  our  Refearches. 


3.  Never* 
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3.  Neverthelefs,  from  the  great  number  of 
Symptoms  that  generally  attend  a  Fever,  it  is 
eafy  to  fall  into  Errors;  and  there  may  be  a 
Fever  without  thefe  Symptoms. 

*  4.  That  we  may  avoid  thefe  Errors  it  is 
neceffary,  that  out  of  an  infinite  Number  of 
Symptoms,  we  (hould  chule  thofe  only,  which 
always  attend  every  Kind  of  Fever ;  which 
when  they  are  known  to  be  prefent,  declare  to 
all  Phyficians  that  there  is  a  Fever,  and  which, 
when  they  are  abfent,  they  judge  that  a  Perfon 
is  free  from  a  Fever. 

5.  Therefore  from  a  Knowledge,  and  due 
Confideration  of  thefe  Symptoms,  the  particu¬ 
lar  Nature  of  a  Fever  is  to  be  dilcovered. 

6.  In  every  Fever  there  is  a  Shivering,  a 
quick  Pulfe,  and  Heat,  at  different  l  imes,  and 
in  various  Stages  of  the  Difeafe. 

7.  When  thefe  three  Symptoms  arife  to  any 
great  Degree,  and  are  attended  with  Danger,  it 
is  called  an  acute  Fever. 

8.  But  where  they  proceed  flowly,  either 
with,  or  without  Danger,  it  is  called  a  flow 
Fever. 

9.  Both  thefe  Species  of  Fevers  are,  either 
common  and  epidemical,  or  only  afleft  particu¬ 
lar  Perions. 

10.  Thofe  are  called  acute  febrile  Difeafes 
which  are  accompanied  with  an  acute  Fever  ; 
and  thofe  are  called  chronical  febrile  Difeafes 
which  are  attended  with  a  (low  Fever. 

U  u  ii.  Hence 

*  Read  Ean  Szvietens  Commentaries  on  Boerbaave . 
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1 1.  Hence  it  is,  that  all  thefe  febrile  Difeafes 
are  not  to  be  explained,  without  a  previous 
Knowledge  of  the  Nature  of  that  Fever  with 
which  they  are  attended. 

12.  Which  Knowledge  is  to  be  acquired 
from  the  Confideration  of  the  three  common 
Symptoms,  of  Shivering,  a  quick  Pulfe,  and 
Heat, 

1 3*  Though  thefe  Symptoms  are  prefent  at 
fomeTime  in  every  Fever,  yet  the  Quicknefs 
of  the  Pulfe  is  the  only  Symptom  that  conti¬ 
nues  from  the  Beginning  to  the  End  of  the 
Bifeafe,  and  by  which  a  Phyfician  judges  that 
a  Fever  is  prelent. 

14.  Therefore,  whatever  Knowledge  a  Phy¬ 
fician  thus  acquires  of  a  Fever,  depends  entire¬ 
ly  on  the  V elocity  of  the  Pulfe. 

i  5.  The  proximate  Caufe  therefore  of  this 
Velocity  of  the  Pulfe,  is  likewife  the  proxi¬ 
mate  Caufe  of  the  Fever  thus  known. 

16.  This  Caule  therefore,  may  be  a  too 
quick  Contraction  of  the  Heart.  Or, 

17.  A  too  quick  reciprocal  Influx  of  the 
Spirits  and  Blood  into  the  Mufcles  and  Cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  Heart. 

18.  Almoft  all  Fevers  hitherto  obferved, 
that  arife  from  an  internal  Caufe,  begin  firft 
with  a  Senfe  of  Cold  and  Shivering,  and  this 
Senfation  is  greater  or  lefs,  fhorte.r  or  longer, 
ipternal  or  external,  according  to  the  Con  ft  i- 
tution  of  the  Patient,  or  the  Nature  and  Caufe 
of  the  Fever. 

91.  In 
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1  9.  Tn  the  Beginning  therefore  of  every  Fe¬ 
ver,  from  an  internal  Caufe,  the  Pulfe  is  quick? 
fmall,  and  often  intermittent  ;  and  there  is 
often  a  Palenefs,  Coldnefs,  Rigor,  Tremor,  and 
Infenfibility  of  the  extreme  Parts. 

20.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  fanguineous 
Humours  ftagnate  in  the  Extremities  of  the 
minute  Veflels,  and  that  the  Heart,  at  the  fame 
Time,  is  irritated  by  fome  unuiual  Caufe. 

2  r .  From  which  two  Circumitances,  we  un¬ 
derhand  the  Caufe  of  all  the  Symptoms  that 
appear  as  before  related. 

22.  In  every  Fever,  introduced  by  thefe 
Symptoms,  there  arifes  an  Heat,  which  is 
greater  or  lefs,  (horter  or  longer,  internal  or 
external,  univerfal  or  local,  according  to  the 
Difference  of  Fevers. 

23.  As  the  Heat  fucceeds  the  Fever  already 
produced,  fo  the  former  mud  be  rather  the 
Effeft,  than  the  Caufe  of  the  latter. 

24.  Therefore,  a  quick  Contraction  of  the 
Heart,  and  an  increaled  Refiftance  of  the  Capil¬ 
lary  Veflels,  compleats  the  Idea  of  every  acute 
Fever. 

25.  Both  thefe  Circumftances  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  live  Animal  by  an  infinite  Number 
ofCaufes;  and  as  they  may  happen  both  at 
the  fame  Time,  or  feparately,  fo  when  one  is 
produced,  the  other  eafily  follows. 

26.  Wherefore  the  proximate  Caufe  of  a 
Fever,  which  confifts  in  a  quick  Contraction  of 
the  Heart,  and  the  increaled  Reiiflance  of  the 

Capillary 
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Capillary  VefFels,  may  have  an  infinite  Num¬ 
ber  of  proximate  Caufes. 

27.  Which  are  either  lingular,  and  peculiar 
to  fome  Perfons ;  or  univerfal,  and  common  to 
many  \  and  thefe  depend  on  the  Air,  Diet,  and 
the  Patient’s  Way  of  Living. 

28.  The  Caufes  therefore  of  a  Fever,  are  ei¬ 
ther  Particular,  or  Epidemical. 

29.  The  proximate  particular  Caufes  may 
be  reduced  to  five  ClaiTes  ;  which  are, 

Firft ,  Acrid  Aliments,  Drinks,  Medicines, 
or  Poifons ;  when  either  they  have  fuch  a  Pro¬ 
perty,  that  they  cannot  be  digefted;  or  taken 
in  fuch  a  Quantity,  that  they  irritate,  fuftbcate, 
obftruft  and  putrify. 

Secondly ,  The  Retention  of  fuch  Things  in 
the  Body,  as  ought  to  be  evacuated,  proceeding 
from  Cold,  and  a  gloomy  Difpofition  of  the 
Mind,  improper  Aliments,  Drinks,  Medicines, 
Poifons,  too  much  Eafe,  a  Remiffion  of  ufual 
Exercifes,  Obftruftions, 

1 Thirdly ,  Too  much  Exercife  of  the  Mind 
or  Body  ;  or  the  Body  being  over  heated. 

Fourthly ,  External  Applications  of  an  acrid, 
pungent,  corroding,  lacerating,  cauttic,  and  in- 
fiamatory  Nature. 

Fifthly y  Whatever  produces  a  great  Change 
in  the  Humours,  and  their  Motion  ;  fuch  as 
many  internal  and  external  Things ;  as  Hun¬ 
ger,  great  Evacuations,  the  Pus,  Water,  and 
chor  in  a  Dropfy,  or  Empyema ;  an  acrid  Se 
rum  collefted  in  any  Part,  the  Bile  heated,  an 

Inflamation, 
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Inflammation,  a  Suppuration,  a  Gangrene,  a 
Cancer,  long  Watchings,  intenfe  Study,  and 
Venereal  Exceffes,  &c. 

30.  The  Efle&s  of  a  Fever  are,  a  quicker 
Expulfion  and  Propuliion  of  the  Fluids,  an 
Agitation  of  their  llagnating  Parts,  a  mixing 
them  together,  a  Prevalence  over  the  refilling 
Matter,  a  Concoftion  of  the  Humours,  a  Se¬ 
cretion  of  them  when  concocted,  and  a  Criiis  of 
that,  w'hich  by  its  liimulating  and  coagulating 
Quality  produced  the  Fever  ;  a  Change  of 
Health  and  Soundnefs  into  a  morbid  State  ; 
which  produces  a  Difpofition  fit  for  bearing 
thofe  Things  to  which  the  Patient  was  lefs  ac- 
cuftomed  before,  and  producing  Thirft,  Heat, 
Pain,  Anxiety,  Weaknefs,  Wearinefs,  a  Senfe 
of  Weight,  and  Loathing  of  P'ood. 

31.  The  fooner  the  Vifcidity  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours  is  refolved,  and  the  Irritation  allay’d,  the 
(lighter,  (hotter,  and  more  lalutary  is  the  Fe¬ 
ver,  and  the  contrary.  Fevers  are  alfo  various 
according  to  the  different  Degrees  ot  this  Irri¬ 
tation  and  Vifcidity. 

32.  Hence  it  is,  that  Medicines  have  fre¬ 

quently  the  lame  Eftcft  in  Fevers  as  in  other 
Difeafes.  , 

33.  Hence  alio  the  Beginning,  Increafe, 
Height,  Decreafe,  Crifis,  Change,  and  Cure  of 
Fevers,  are  different  in  acute,  and  particular 
Fevers. 

34.  A  Fever  terminates  in  Death,  in  fome 
other  Difeafc,  or  in  Health. 
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3£.  A  Fever  terminates  in  Death  when  the 
Solids  are  deftroyed,  by  too  ftrong  a  Power 
afting  on  them  ;  or  the  Fluids  are  fo  depraved 
that  they  obftruftthe  Vitals ;  or  thofe  Veflels, 
through  which  new  Fluids  ought  to  be  con¬ 
veyed,  in  the  Room  of  thofe  loft  ;  hence  arife 
Inflammations,  Suppurations,  and  Gangrenes, 
in  the  vital  Vifcera,  the  Heart,  the  Lungs,  and 
Cerebellum  5  or  apthous,  Ulcers  in  the  firft 
Paffages,  which  are  the  frequent  Caufes  of 
Death  in  Fevers. 

36.  A  Fever  terminates  in  fome  other  Dif- 
eafe,  when  either  by  a  too  violent  Agitation 
it  injures  the  Veflels,  and  evaporating  the 
more  fluid  Parts  of  the  Humours,  infpiflates  the 
Reft ;  or  when  by  a  too  weak  Action  it  has 
not  Force  to  refolve  the  Coagulations  of  the 
Fluids  ;  or  when  itdepofites  the  critical  Mat¬ 
ter  in  fome  obftructed,  dilated,  or  ruptur’d 
Veflels:  Hence  arife  red  Spots,  Puftules,  Ere- 
fypelas,  Meafles,  Small  Pox,  Phlegmons,  Bu¬ 
boes,  Inflam  mations  of  the  parotid  Glands,  A  b- 
fceffes,  Gangrenes,  Sphacelus’s,  Schirrus’s, 

37.  A  Fever  terminates  in  Health, 

Firfiy  When  by  its  Force  it  fubdues,  re- 
folves,  renders  moveable,  and  carries  off  by  in- 
fenfible  Perfpiration,  the  material  Cauie  of  the 
Fever  ;  and  likewife  checks  its  Impetus,  by 
reftoring  an  equable  Circulation  :  This  uni- 
verfal  Refolution.  nearly  refembles  the  Refo- 
lution  in  the  Inflammation  of  a  particular  Part. 

Secondly ,  When  the  Matter  of  the  Difeafe 

(being,. 
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(being,  by  the  Force  of  the  Fever,  fubdued, 
relolved,  and  rendered  moveable)  Hill  retains  a 
certain  Quality,  which  refills  the  equable  Cir¬ 
culation,  and  ftimulates  the  Vefiels  ;  from  hence 
exciting  fome  lenfible  Evacuation,  it  is  ex¬ 
pelled,  by  Sweat,  by  Spitting,  a  Diarrhea, 
Vomitting;  a  copious  Difcharge  of  Urine, 
happening  critically  after  the  Concoction  of 
the  Matter  ;  the  State  of  the  Difeafe  generally 
terminates  within  fourteen  Days. 

38.  A  Fever  alfo  terminates  in  Health,  when 
the  Matter  of  the  Difeafe  being,  by  the  Force 
of  the  Fever,  fubdued,  refolved,  rendered 
moveable,  and  again  aflimulated  with  the 
found  Humours,  circulates  without  any  Crifis, 
or  any  bad  Confequence. 

39.  The  Genius,  Difference,  and  Duration 
of  acute  Fevers,  if  obferved  from  the  Begin¬ 
ning,  through  the  Increafe,  to  the  Height  of 
the  Difeafe,  enables  us  to  forefee  its  Event, 
Changes,  and  Termination. 

40.  From  all  the  Circumftances  before  re¬ 
lated,  the  general  Diagnoftics,  and  Prognof- 
ticks  of  Fevers,  may  be  ealily  difeovered. 

41.  The  general  Cure  of  Fevers  is  moil  fuc- 
cefsfully  obtained. 

Fir  fly  By  preferving  that  Strength  on  which 
Life  depends. 

Secondly ,  By  corre&ing  and  expelling  the 
acrid  irritating  Matter. 

Thirdly-)  By  dillolvjng  and  expelling  \  ifei- 
dities. 

Fourth  Iv , 
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Fourthly ,  By  mitigating  the  Symptoms. 

42.  The  Strength  on  which  Life  depends  is 
fupported  by  Aliments,  and  Drinks  of  eafy 
Digeftion,  oppofite  to  Putrefaction,  allaying 
Thirft,  fit  for  increafing  rhe  Appetite,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  known  Caufe  of  the  Difeafe. 

43.  Food  is  to  be  given  when  the  Fever  is 
abfent,  or  at  leaf!:  when  its.  Force  is  weakeft. 

44.  Alfo  in  fmali  Quantities  frequently  re¬ 
peated,  left  the  Vifcera  fhould  be  opprefted,  or 
fome  Change  thereby  effeCted. 

45.  The  Quantity  and  Quality  of  the  Ali¬ 
ments  are  determined  ; 


Firfti  From  the  Probability  of  the  Duration 
of  the  Fever,  either  from  one,  four,  feven, 
nine,  eleven,  fourteen,  twenty  one,  thirty,  for¬ 
ty,  orfixty  Days  ;  for  as  much  Food  is  to  be 
given,  as  will  fuffice  to  fupport  the  Strength, 
and  render  it  fit  for  Concoftion,  and  a  Crifis  : 
The  fhorter  the  Difeafe,  the  lefs  and  weaker 
fhould  the  Aliments  be,  and  the  contrary. 

Secondly ,  From  the  Age  or  the  Patient; 

*  for  the  younger  and  older  the  Patients  are, 
they  fupport  Hunger  with  more  Difficulty. 

Thirdly ,  The  Degree  and  Vehemence  of  the 
Difeafe,  when  known,  require  Aliments  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Qualities  and  Quantities:  fn  the  Height, 
a  fmali  Quantity  of  thelighteft  Food  is  to  be 
ufed  ;  but  in  the  Inereafc,  and  Decline,  more 
Food  may  be  given  ;  and  the  more  alfo,  as 
the  Difeafe  is  more  diftant  from  its  higheft 
Degree.  Fourthly  > 

•  P  Middle  aged  People  fupport  Hurger  beft. 
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,  fourthly.  From  the  Place  where  the  Patient 
lives  ;  for  thofe  who  live  near  the  iEquator 
conveniently  bear  a  light  Diet,  which  thofe 
who  live  near  the  Poles  with  Difficulty  fup- 
port. 

Fifthly ,  From  the  Seafon  of  the  Year,  be- 
caufe  the  Summer  requires  light,  the  Winter 
ftronger  Food. 

Sixthly ,  From  the  Cuftom  and  Conftitution 
of  the  Patient;  for  the  Perfon  who,  when  in 
Health,  1  ives  luxurioufly,  and  digefts  it  ea- 
fily,  requires  more,  becaufe  the  Veflels  and 
Vifcera  were  accuftomed  to  it. 

(  Seventhly ,  And  laftly,  from  the  Senfe  of 
Lightnefs,  or  W  eight,  following  the  uie  of 
the  Aliments. 

46.  Any  external,  irritating  Subftance,  fuch 
as  the  acute  Fragments  of  Glafs,  Metal,  Wood, 
Stone,  and  Bones;  or  ftimulating,  corroding,: 
and  veficating,  cauftic,  feptic  and  poifonous' 
Subftances,  are  with  all  Expedition  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  Parts  injured  are  to  be  foment-' 
ed  with  vifeid  mucous,  mild,  oleous,  anodyne* 
and  gently  aperient  Fomentations. 

47.  An  acrid  irritating  Subftance  lodged  in¬ 
ternally,  which  caufes  an  Inflammation,  Sup¬ 
puration,  Gangrene,  Sphacelus,  Career,  carious 
Bone,  Ichor,  Pus,  and  acrid  or  ftagnant 
Lymph,  is  to  be  removed,  or  correfted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Rules  of  Art. 

48.  An  acrid  irritating  Quality  in  the  Flu¬ 
ids*  may,  and  ought  to  be  removed  or  correft- 

X  x  ed 
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ed,  by  the  Ufe  of  the  fix  Non-naturals;  and 
by  various  Remedies  adapted  to  the  known 
State  of  the  Diforder. 

Firjiy  Diforders  proceeding  from  too  much 
Motion,  are  to  be  removed  by  Reft,  both  of 
the  Body  and  Mind ;  and  by  moiftening,  dilu¬ 
ting,  mild,  and  lenient  Medicines. 

Secondly ,  Diforders  from  too  hot  an  Air,  are 
likewife  removed  by  temperating  the  exceffive 
Heat,  by  cooling  Exhalations,  chiefly  by 
Plants  fit  for  this  Purpofe;  by  drinking  fubacid 
Water,  a  little  {Emulated  with  a  fmall  Quan¬ 
tity  of  fubacid  Wine;  by  fubacid,  gently 
demulcent,  and  moderately  falted  Food,  and  by 
Medicines  of  the  fame  Nature. 

Thirdly  Diforders  from  too  moift  an  Air  5 
by  correcting  the  exceffive  Moifture  of  it,  with 
large  Fires  of  aromatic  and  refinous  Woods, 
and  the  Exhalation  of  aromatic  Subftances. 

Fourthly ,  Diforders  from  an  acrid,  putrefied 
Air  ;  by  correcting  the  Air  by  throwing  Ni¬ 
tre,  Gunpowder,  Vinegar,  and  Salt  upon  live 
Coals. 

Fifthly ,  Diforders  from  the  Paffions ;  by 
making  Ufe  of  Reafon,  and  the  contrary  Af¬ 
fections,  by  Variety  of  ObjeCts,  Anodynes,  and 
Opiates. 

Sixthly ,  From  an  acrid  Food  ;  by  diluting 
the  Acrimony,  and  by  checking,  abforbing, 
and  changing  it  into  a  neutral  Salt ;  and  this  is 
eftbCted  by  the  aqueous  and  gelatinous  Parts  of 
Animals,  by  oleous  and  cretaceous  Subftances, 

Shells 
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Shells  of  Fifhes,  Crabs  Eyes,  pinguious  Earths, 
fixed  alcaline,  volatile,  fimple,  and  compound 
Salts. 

Seventhly ,  When  the  Diforder  proceeds  from 
too  great  a  Quantity  of  Food  conftringing  the 
Stomach,  it  is  to  be  removed  by  diluting  with 
aqueous  Medicines,  by  Fafting,  by  Emetics, 
and  Purgatives. 

Eighthly,  From  acrid,  fermented  Liquors,  it 
is  removed  by  the  Medicines,  Num.  5.  6. 

Ninthly ,  From  over  Watchings,  the  Cure  is 
performed  by  Num.  1.  2.  5. 

Tenthly ,  If  the  Fever  proceeds  from  a  Re¬ 
tention  of  the  cxcremcntitious  Humours,  their 
Paflages  mud  be  lubricated,  and  their  proper 
Emunctories  opened  ;  in  the  mean  Time,  the 
vital  Powers  that  expel  them,  muft  be  ftimu- 
lated  and  increafed,  both  by  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  Remedies. 

49.  The  Emunctories  are  opened  by  refolv- 
ing  the  Matter  fix’d  therein,  and  by  relaxing 
them  when  obftruefed ;  this  is  done  by  Bath¬ 
ing,  Fomentations,  Friftions,  A brafion  of  the 
Hair,  and  cleanfing  of  the  Skin  ;  and  alio  by 
Veficarories,  and  Alexipharmics. 

50.  Whatever  Magnates  at  the  Extremities 
of  the  conical  VdTels,  by  Rcafon  of  too  great 
a  Quantity  of  Blood  comprefling  the  Veflels, 
is  rendered  fluid  by  diminiihing  the  Quantity  of 
Blood  by  Vencfediion  ;  we  learn  this  by  the 
Signs  of  a  Plethora.  Fide  the  Rudiments  of 
Pby/ick. 

51.  What 
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$i.  What  adheres  to  the  Extremities  of  the 
capillary  Veflels,  on  Account  of  Ipafmodic 
Contractions  of  their  Fibres,  by  which  their 
Capacities  are  lefiened,  is  refolved  by  relaxing 
the  Fibres ;  which  is  performed  by  moiftening 
lenitive,  diluting,  refolving,  and  abfterging 
Remedies  5  and  by  removing  the  Caufe  of  the 
acrid  Contraftion,  which  is  done  by  aqueous 
Medicines,  both  external  and  internal,  applied 
warm,  or  taken  inwardly  ;  together  with  the 
fmootheft,  moft  taftelefs,  and  mildeft  oleous 
Subftances. 

52.  What  adheres  by  its  own  Vifcidity  and 
Lentor,  is  refolved  by  various  Medicines ;  the 
principal  of  which  confifts  in  a  due  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Fever  itfelf,  that  by  Means  there¬ 
of,  the  Coagulation  may  be  refolved,  (30,  32, 
36,  37.)  Therefore  it  is  neceftary,  fo  to  mode¬ 
rate  the  Force  of  the  Fever,  as 

Firft ,  To  prevent  Inflammations,  Suppura* 
tions.  Gangrenes,  and  Sphacelus’s  ;  the  Dan¬ 
ger  of  which  appears  from  the  Violence  of  the 
Symptoms,  chiefly  Heat,  compar’d  with  the 
Strength  of  the  Veflels. 

Secondly ,  That  the  more  fluid  Parts  of  the 
Blood  may  not  be  diffipated  by  its  violent  Mo¬ 
tion  ;  the  Signs  of  which  are  a  Drynefs  of  the 
Noftrils,  Eyes,  Throat,  and  Tongue,  an 
Hoarfenefs,  a  Drynefs  of  the  Skin,  a  fmalf 
Quantity  of  Urine,  and  a  fmall,  quick,  and  un¬ 
equal  Pulfe. 
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Thirdly ,  That  before  the  Concoflion  of  the 
febrile  Matter,  the  Fever  may  not  become  too 
weak,  fo  as  not  to  be  capable  of  fubduing,  re- 
folving,  moving,  fecreting,  and  excreting  the 
Caufe  of  the  Dileafe  :  T  his  State  is  known  by 
a  general  Languor  of  all  the  vital  A&ions,  be¬ 
fore  the  Signs  of  Concoftion  appear. 

53.  If  the  febrile  Motion  is  exorbitant,  it 
mult  be  moderated  by  Abftinence,  or  a  very 
(lender  Diet,  by  aqueous  Drinks,  by  a  cool  Air, 
by  calming  the  Paffions,  by  Venefetfion,  by 
cooling  Glyfters,  and  by  mild,  aqueous,  gluti¬ 
nous,  cooling,  anodyne,  and  opiate  Medi¬ 
cines. 

54.  If  the  Fever  is  too  languid,  it  muft  be 
railed  by  a  cardiac  Regimen,  confifting  of  the 
more  generous  Sorts  of  Food  and  Drinks,  by  a 
warm  Air,  by  exciting  the  Paffions,  by  acrid, 
volatile,  aromatic,  fermented  Medicines  by 
Friftions,  Heat,  mufcular  Motion,  Baths  and 
Fomentations. 

55.  Next  to  the  due  Regulation  of  the  fe¬ 
brile  Motion,  the  beft  Remedy  again  it  the 
Vifcidity  of  the  Juices,  is  reftoring  the  elaftic 
Force  of  the  Veflels,  byleflening  the  Quantity 
of  the  Fluids  by  copious  Venefe&ion,  foon  per¬ 
formed,  and  from  a  large  Orifice  ;  and  at  the 
lame  Time,  or  foon  after,  increafing  their  Mo¬ 
tion  by  ftimulating  Medicines. 

36.  And  laltly,  the  vifeid  Juices  are  rendered 
fluid,  by  diluting  with  aqueous  Drinks,  Baths, 
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Fomentations,  and  Glyfters,  ufmg  Frictions  at 
the  fame  Time. 

57.  And  thefe  Drinks  have  a  better  Effeft 
if  taken  warm,  if  refol  vent  Salts,  as  Nitre,  are 
mixed  with  the  aqueous  Fluids  ;  and  if  gentle, 
aromatic,  bitter,  and  lactefcent  cooling  Vege¬ 
tables  are  boiled  in  them. 

58.  But  that  thefe  (56,  57.)  may  operate  ef- 
ficacioufly,  Venefection  is  to  precede  their  Ufe, 
for  this  facilitates  their  Ingrefs,  their  Mixture 
with,  and  Action  upon  the  Blood. 

39.  As  foon  as  thefe  Remedies  (52,  53,  54, 
<5,  56,  57,  58)  have  difolved  the  Vifcidicy, 
by  a  Continuance,  or  Increafe  of  the  fame,  it  is 
forced  through  the  Vertels  or  expelled  ;  fome- 
times  however  it  may  be  fo  far  corrected  as  to 
require  no  Expulfion. 

60.  The  Symptoms  ufually  attending  an 
acute  Fever  are,  Cold,  Tremors,  Anxiety, 
Thirft, Naufea,  Eructations,  Vomiting,  Weak- 
nefs,  Heat,  Reftleilnefs,  Drynefs,  Delirium, 
Coma,  Watchings,  Convullions,  Sweats,  Di¬ 
arrheas,  and  inflammatory  Puftules, 

61.  All  which  anting  from  the  Fever  (24, 
30)  ceafe  when  that  Caufe  is  removed  :  (37, 
38,  41,  to  60)  therefore  they  require  no  par¬ 
ticular  Method  of  Cure,  if  they  can  be  fup- 
ported,  without  endangering  Life,  till  the  Ter¬ 
mination  of  the  Fever. 

62.  But  thefe  Symptoms  often  arife  from  an 
Endeavour  of  the  vital  Powers  to  form  a  Crifis, 
arid  expel  the  critical  Matter ;  and  then  they 
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precede,  accompany,  and  follow  the  Crifis,  in 
which  Cafe  the  falutary  Work  of  Nature  muft 
not  be  disturbed. 

63.  But  if  any  of  thefe  Symptoms  are  unfea- 
fonable,  or  too  fevere  to  be  fupported  without 
Danger  of  Lite;  if  lo  troubleforne,  as  to  render 
the  Patient  inlupportably  uneafy 3  it  there 
is  Danger  of  their  producing  fome  more  vio¬ 
lent  Diforder,  then  they  mult  be  mitigated  by 
proper  Remedies  3  always  having  regard  to 
the  Caufe  and  State  of  the  Diftemper  itfelf. 
I  thall  proceed  to  examine  the  particular 
Symptoms. 

Febrile  COLDNESS. 

64.  Coldnefs  in  the  Beginning  of  acute  Fe¬ 
vers,  arifes  from  a  decreafed  Attrition  of  the 
Liquids  with  each  other,  and  with  their  Vef- 
fels  3  a  Diminution  of  the  circulating  Motion, 
a  Stagnation  of  the  Liquids  at  the  Extremities 
of  the  Veflels,  a  diminifhed  Contraction  of  the 
Heart,  or  a  lels  Evacuation  of  its  Ventricles, 
and  a  lefs  Influx  of  the  Spirits  from  the  Cere¬ 
bellum. 

65.  This  Coldnefs,  if  it  is  great  and  of  long 
Duration,  caufes  polypous  Concretions  in  the 
larger  Veflels  near  the  Heart  3  and  in  thefmall 
Veflels  an  Evacuation  of  their  Fluids 3  in  both 
Cafes  many  fevere  Diforders  are  excited. 

66.  Hence  it  appears,  why  intenfe  Coldnefs 
in  the  Beginning  of  an  acute  Fever,  is  a  very 
bad  Prefage  3  and  why  the  Fever  is  dangerous 

in 
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In  Proportion  to  the  Cold  perceived  upon  its 
firft  Attack  ;  and  why  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
Plague,  an  exceiTive  Coldnefs  is  fucceeded  by 
an  exceftiye  Heat. 

67.  Jf  any  Attempts  are  made  to  remove 

the  Coldnefs,  in  the  Beginning  of  acute 
Fevers,  by  any  very  ftimulating  Medicines,  a 
Foundation  is  often  laid  for  an  incurable  In¬ 
flammation  ;  for  this  Reafon  all  acrid,  faline, 
oleous,  and  aromatic  Medicinesafe  pernicious 
in  this  Cafe.  . 

68.  But  it  is  cured  mod  fuccefsfully  in  the 
following  Manner: 

*  Take  of  Barley  Water  a  Pint  and  a  Half, 
Chriftal  Mineral  four  Scruples,  Plague  Water 
two  Ounces,  Compound  Syrup  of  Picnics 
enough  to  make  it  palatable,  mix  it  for  a  ju¬ 
lep,  to  take  with  the  following  Bolus,  every 
fixth  Hour. 

Take  of  Chriftal  Mineral  half  a  Scruple, 
Tartar  vitriolate  feven  Grains,  Conferve  of 
Hyps,  and  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  of  each  a  like 
Quantity,  enough  to  make  it  a  Bole,  drinking 
after  it  a  Draught  of  the  Julep  before  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Take  a  Sheep’s  Head  with  the  Wool  on, 
broke  to  Pieces,  without  the  Tongue  and  Brains, 
boil  it  in  a  Quantity  of  Water  till  reduced  to 
three  Quarts,  ule  the  ftrained  Liquor  for  a 
Fomentation,  Vapour,  Bath,  or  Lotion. 

Take 

*  Nitrous  Medicines  and  neutral  Salts,  are  chiefly  ufed  in  the 
prefent  Practice. 
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.  Take  Palm  Oil  two  Ounces,  Oil  of  Mace  by 
Expreffion,  and  Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender, 
of  each  one  Drachm,  to  be  ufed  by  gently  rub¬ 
bing  it  over  the  Body. 

69.  Which  Medicines  being  ufed  at  firft* 
often  cure,  and  prevent  very  great  Difor- 
ders.  (65) 

A  febriJe  TREMOR. 

,  7°*  A  Tremor  is  a  wavering  of  the  Mufcles* 
between  a  State  of  Tenfion  and  Relaxation  ; 
the  relaxing  and  diftending  Caufes,  fuddenlv 
and  involuntarily  fucceeding  each  other,  which 
proceeds  from  an  alternate  CefTation  and  Re¬ 
vival  of  the  Influx  of  the  Spirits  and  the 
Blood  into  the  Mufcles  :  In  the  Beginning  of 
a  f  ever  therefore,  it  arifes  from  a  partial  Stag¬ 
nation  both  of  the  Blood  and  Spirits  ;  but  in 
the  End  of  a  Fever,  from  a  Deficiency  of  them* 
by  being  greatly  wafted. 

71-  A  Tremor,  if  of  long  Duration,  ob- 
ftrudfs  the  Circulation  of  the  vital  Humour, 
and  produces  all  the  bad  Confequences  arifinaf 
therefrom.  a 

72.  Hence  we  know  the  Diagnoftic,  and 
Prognoftick  Signs  of  a  febrile  Tremor,  and 
why  it  is  attended  with  Coldnefs  ( 64)  ;  why  a 
great  Tremor  is  fo  dangerous  a  Symptom* 
why  there  is  a  Tremor  in  the  Paffions  of  the 
Mind,  why  in  approaching  Death  ;  why  it 

Y  y  follows 
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follows  all  great  Evacuations,  and  upon  drink* 
ing  too  much  Liquor  of  any  Kind. 

73,  A  febrile  Tremor  is  cured,  by  reftoring 
an  equable  Influx  of  the  Blood  into  the  Arte¬ 
ries,  and  its  equal  Preflure  upon  them,  and  alfo 
of  the  Spirits  into  the  moving  Fibres  ;  this  is 
effe&ed  in  the  beginning  of  a  Fever,  by  the 
ufe  of  the  Remedies  thac  diffolve  Vifcidities, 
and  reftore  the  Strength,  (from  49,  to  60.) 
But  at  the  End  of  a  Fever,  by  whatever  reftores 
the  wafted  Fluids,  and  corroborates  the  Fibres 
and  Viicera.  For  this  Purpofe  the  following 
Prefcriptions  are  intended : 

Take  of  Compound  Powder  of  Crab’s  Claws 
one  Scruple,  Virginia  Snake  Root  feven 
Grains,  Diaphoretic  Antimony  fifteen  Grains, 
Confection  of  Fracaftorius  half  a  Drachm,  Sy¬ 
rup  of  Saffron  enough  to  make  it  a  Bole,  to  be 
taken  every  fixth  Hour,  drinking  after  it  a 
Draught  of  the  following  Julep. 

Take  of  Waters  of  black  Cherry,  Borrage, 
and  Balm,  of  each  three  Ounces,  Compound 
Piony  one  Ounce  and  Half,  prepared  Pearls 
four  Scruples,  Sugar  Candy  enough  to  make 
it  a  Julep :  A  Draught  to  be  taken  often  in  the 
Intervals ;  the  Sweating,  when  begun,  is  to  be 
continued  by  fmall  Draughts,  frequently  re- 

{)eated,  of  Sack  Whey,  or  fmall  Beer  with  a 
ittle  Mace  boiled  in  it. 

Take  of  true  Armenian  Bole,  and  red  Coral 
prepared,  of  each  one  Scruple,  Confe&ion  of 
Fracaftorius  one  Drachm,  Treacle  Water  two 

Ounces, 
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Ounces,  Black  Cherry  Water  three  Ounces, 

mix  for  two  Dofes,  one  to  be  taken  fix  Hours 

*  * 

after  the  other. 

Take  Barley  Water  a  Quart,  Syrup  of  Raf- 
berries  one  Ounce  and  Half,  of  white  Poppies 
half  an  Ounce,  Spiritus  Salis  Dulcis  two 
Drachms,  make  it  a  Julep,  to  be  drank  at  Dif- 
cretion,  in  the  interval  of  the  two  Dofes. 

Proceed  cautioufly  and  (lowly  in  the  Ufe  of 
thefe  Medicines,  from  the  firft  to  the  laft  Stage 
of  the  Difeafe. 

Febrile  A  A  X  I  E  T  IT. 

74.  A  febrile  Anxiety,  is  caufed  by  fome 
Impediment  to  the  PafTage  of  the  Blood  ’from 
the  Heart ;  and  from  hence  an  Impofiibility  of 
its  Circulation  through  the  Ramifications  of 
the  Pulmonary  Veflels,  and  thofe  of  the 
Aorta  ;  or,  it  is  caufed  by  a  Spafm  of  the  con- 
trafted  Veflels,  or  an  inflammatory  Spiffitude 
of  the  Blood,  rendering  it  incapable  of  Circu¬ 
lation. 

The  like  Symptom  is  produced,  by  an  Im¬ 
pediment  to  the  PafTage  of  the  Blood  through 
the  Vena  Porta,  from  the  fame  Caufes  :  Since 
therefore  all  the  venous  Blood,  brought  by  the 
cteliac  and  mefenteric  Arteries  cannot  return, 
it  ftagnates,  difiends  the  Veflels,  and  refills  the 
frefh  Influx  of  the  Blood  into  the  Arteries, 
hereby  producing  fatal  Confequences  :  For 
this  Realon  it  is  necefiary  to  oblerve  thefe 

Caufes, 
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Caufes,  in  every  acute  Difeafe  with  the  greateft 
Accuracy,  and  to  remove  them  by  all  poffible 
Means. 

7$.  If  fuch  an  Anxiety  continues  longabout 
the  Heart,  and  vital  Parts,  it  will  produce 
polypous  Concretions,  Inflammations,  fudden 
Gangrenes,  attended  with  intollerable  Unea- 
Jinefs,  and  Death  foon  will  follow  :  But  when 
the  Caufe  is  fituatcd  in  the  Hypochondria,  it 
will  produce  an  exceflive  Sicknefs  at  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  the  other  Vifcera  not  having  fo  acute  a 
Senfation  ;  this  is  fucceeded  by  fudden  Putrer 
faftions  of  the  Blood  in  thefe  larger  and  weak¬ 
er  Veflels,  whence  Gangrenes,  Putrefaftion  of 
the  Liver,  and  a  fatal  Dylentery  arifes  from 
this  Putrefaftion. 

1  76.  From  hence  the  Phyfician  may  under¬ 
hand  the  Nature  and  Caufe  of  fuch  an  Anxi¬ 
ety,  and  what  it  prefages ,  and  will  diftinguilh 
between  that  kind  of  Anxiety,  proceeding 
from  a  nervous  Caufe,  without  a  previous  Fe¬ 
ver,  and  this  Anxiety  from  an  acute  Fever, 
which  declares  kfelf  by  its  own  proper  Signs  \ 
thence  comparing  this  with  the  Violence,  Du¬ 
ration,  and  the  Place  of  the  Diforder,  he  will 
be  able  to  difcover  its  Nature,  and  to  learn 
why,  in  aimoit  all  Difeafes,  at  the  Approach 
of  Death,  the  laft  Scene  of  the  Tragedy  is 
clofed  with  extreme  Anxiety  ;  why  a  convul- 
live  Anxiety  is  attended  with  little  Danger, 
but  an  inflammatory  Anxiety  with  great 
er  5  and  why  ITheafinefs,  Reftlefsnefs, 
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Sighing,  difficult  Refpiration,  and  obffinate 
Want  of  Sleep,  in  fuppuratory,  or  inflamma¬ 
tory  Diieafes  are  the  Tokens  of  Death. 

77.  Hence  alfo  it  appears,  that  various  Me¬ 
thods  of  Cure  are  required,  to  mitigate  the  Se¬ 
verity  of  this  Diforder;  the  Difcovery  of 
which  depends  on  the  right  Knowledge  of  the 
Nature  of  the  Symptoms. 

When  therefore  Anxiety  is  found  to  proceed 
from  a  convulfive  Caufe,  it  is  removed  by  Ve- 
nefeftion,  by  Veficatories,  and  by  Alexiterials 
mix’d  with  Opiates. 

Take  of  Powder  of  Crabs  Claws  one  Scru¬ 
ple,  Diaphoretic  Antimony  eight  Grains,  Caf- 
tor  five  Grains,  Englifh  Saffron  three  Grains, 
with  Confe&ion  of  Alkermes,  enough  to  make 
it  a  Bole,  to  be  taken  every  third  or  fourth 
Hour,  drinking  after  it  a  Draught  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Decoftion  : 

Take  of  Roots  of  Eringo,  and  Spanifh 
Scorzonera,  of  each  two  Ounces,  China  Root 
half  an  Ounce,  Raifins  of  the  Sun  one  Ounce 
and  Half,  boil  them  in  three  Quarts  of  Spring 
Water  to  two  Quarts;  infufe  in  it  three 
Drachms  of  good  Cinnamon,  and  half  an 
Ounce  of  Fennel  Seed,  make  it  an  Apozem  of 
which  the  Patient  may  drink  freely. 

Let  Veneleftion  be  ufed  a  fecond  Time,  and 
repeated  almolf  to  Fainting  ;  apply  more  Blif- 
tersto  the  inner  Part  of  the  Arms  and  Thighs, 
give  Vomits  and  Purges,  &c.  if  the  Cafe^ re¬ 
quires  them  ;  keep  the  Mind  calm,  relax  the 

Fibres^ 
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Fibres*  the  Vefiels*  and  the  Vifcera*  quiet  the 
Tumult  of  the  Spirits  by  Anodynes  and  Nar¬ 
cotics. 

If  the  Anxiety  is  excited  by  an  inflammatory 
Vifcidity  of  the  Blood,  the  foregoing  Pre- 
fcriptions  are  ferviceable  ;  and  befides  thefe  let 
the  Patient  drink  copious  Draughts  of  warm 
aqueous  Liquors*  in  which  farinaceous  Vege¬ 
tables  have  been  boiled*  impregnated  with 
Honey  and  Nitre,  fomewhat  acid*  and  (lightly 
aromatic ;  alfo  fmall  Glyfters  may  be  often  in¬ 
jected*  and  ifpoffible*  retained  along  Time. 

78.  And  obferve*  that  this  Symptom  being 
extreamly  dangerous,  earneftly  calls  for  a 
fafe  and  fpeedy  Cure. 

Having  defcribed  thefe  Symptoms,  as  briefly 
and  methodically  as  the  Nature  of  this  Trea- 
tife  would  permit*  I  (hall  proceed  to  intermit¬ 
ting  Fevers,  which  I  intend  alfo  to  handie 

CZJ 

with  Brevity,  omitting  the  other  Symptoms  of 
acute  Fevers ;  fuch  as,  a  febrile  Third*  Nau- 
fea,  Vomiting,  Weaknefs*  Heat,  Delirium, 
Coma*  Convulfions*  Sweats,  Diarrhea,  Exan¬ 
themata,  the  continued  Fever,  the  putrid  conti¬ 
nual  Fever*  and  the  Gaufus  or  ardent  Fever  ; 
for  which  I  refer  the  Reader  to  Boerkaave *  Sy¬ 
denham,  Pitcairn *  and  other  great  Phyiicians. 
If  I  have  Time  and  Leifure,  1  will  hereafter 
treat  of  thefe  Subjects ;  but  among  thefe*  I 
fhall  now  take  particular  Notice  of  the  Caujus 
or  burning  Fever*  on  Account:  of  its  Frequen¬ 
cy*  Danger*  and  Difficulty  of  Cure. 
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yin  ardent  Fever. 

* 

THE  primary  Symptoms  of  this  Diforder 
are,  an  Heat  almoft  burning  to  the 
Touch,  unequal  in  different  Parts  of  the  Body, 
mod  ardent  about  the  vital  Parts,  but  lefs  in 
the  extreme  Parts,  which  are  fometimes  cold, 
rendering  the  Breath  extremely  hot ;  a  Dri- 
nefs  of  the  whole  Skin,  Noftrils,  Mouth,  and 
Tongue ;  a  denfe,  difficult,  and  quick  Refpi- 
ration  ;  a  dry,  yellow,  black,  parch’d,  rough 
Tongue ;  an  infatiable  Thirft,  fometimes  fud- 
denly  removed  ;  a  loathing  of  Food,  a  Nau- 
fea,  and  Vomiting  ;  Anxiety,  Reftlefinefs,  and 
great  Wearinefs  ;  a  little  Cough,  a  Delirium, 
Frenzy,  obftinate  Watching,  Coma,  Convul- 
lions,  with  Exacerbations  on  the  uneven  Days. 

The  Caufes  of  a  burning  Fever  may  be,  ex- 
ceflive  Labour,  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  Thirft 
long  endured,  the  exceffive  Ufe  of  heating, 
fermented,  aromatic,  acrid  Subftances,  and  im¬ 
moderate  Wearinefs,  efpecially  in  Summer, 

This  Fever  hath  this  Progrefs ;  on  the  3d 
and  4 th  Days  it  often  proves  mortal  \  and  if  it 
attacks  the  Patient  in  its  higheft  Degree,  rare¬ 
ly  exceeds  the  7 th  without  proving  fatal.  It  is 
often  terminated  by  an  Hemorrhage,  which 
if  it  is  fmall  on  the  3 d  or  4 th  Days  is  a  mortal 
Sign,  which  may  be  predicted  by  the  Pain  of 
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the  Neck,  the  Heavinefs  of  the  Temples,  a 
Diftention  of  the  Praecordia  without  Pain,  a 
Bimnefs  of  Sight,  an  involuntary  Difcharge  of 
Tears  without  any  other  mortal  Sign,  a  Red- 
nefs  of  the  Face,  an  Itching  of  the  Noftrils  ; 
and  this  Haemorrhage  is  moil  falutary  on  the 
critical  Day  ;  on  which  Day  alfo  the  Fever  is 
terminated  by  Vomit,  Stool,  Sweat,  Urine, 
and  the  Expeftoration  of  a  thick  Matter  :  If 
the  Fever  increafes  on  the  *  even  Days,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  6th  it  is  a  very  bad  Sign ;  black  and 
thin  Urine,  in  a  fmall  Quantity,  is  a  Token  of 
Death  in  this  Difeafe,  as  is  likewife  bloody 
Urine ;  an  injured  Deglutition  is  a  bad  Sign, 
and  a  Coldnefs  of  the  extreme  Parts  is  a 
very  bad  Symptom;  a  Rednefs  and  Sweat¬ 
ing  of  the  Face,  is  alfo  a  bad  Sign ;  and 
an  Inflammation  of  the  parotid  Glands,  with¬ 
out  Suppuration,  is  mortal,  as  is  likewife  a 
Flux  in  this  Difeafe.  When  attended  with  a 
Tremor,  it  ends  in  a  Delirium,  and  then  in 
Death.  It  often  changes  into  a  Peripneumony 
with  a  Delirium.  That  Species  of  burning 
Fever,  which  arifes  after  violent  Pains  of  the 
Belly,  is  of  the  warft  Kind ;  it  is  critically  re- 
folved  by  a  Rigor. 

This  Difeafe  is  eafily  known  by  thefe  Signs* 
nor  can  its  proximate  Caufe  be  miftaken,  for  it 
proceeds  from  the  Blood’s  being  deprived  of 
its  milder  and  more  fluid  Parts,  by  an  Inflam¬ 
mation 

*  The  even  Days  are  2,  4,  6,  8, 

The  uneven  Days  1,3 ,5,  7,  9. 
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mation  through  the  whole  Body,  while  the 
Strength  of  the  Patient  is  vigorous.  Hence  al- 
fo  fure  Prognoftics  may  be  made,  with  refpeft 
to  the  Termination  of  this  Species  of  Fevers. 

The  Cure  of  this  Fever  requires  a  pure  cool 
Air,  frequently  renewed  ;  Cloaths  that  are  not 
fuffocating,  or  burthenfome  to  the  Patient  ; 
a  frequent  ere£t  Pofiure  of  Body  ;  large  Quan¬ 
tities  of  mild,  demulcent,  fubacid,  aqueous  and 
warm  Liquors  ufed  as  Drink. 

Take  of  Roots  of  Spanifh  Scorzonera  two 
Ounces,  Tormentill  one  Ounce,  Hartfhorn  fix 
Drachms,  boil  them  in  two  Pints  and  Half  of 
Spring  Water  to  one  Pint  and  Half ;  to  the 
ftrained  Liquor  add  Syrup  of  Lemons  three 
Ounces,  make  it  an  Apozem. 

Take  of  Chriftal  Mineral  half  a  Scruple, 
Conferve  of  Hips  two  Scruples,  Oil  of  Sul¬ 
phur /w  Campan.  two  Drops  ;  make  it  a  Bole 
to  be  taken  every  fourth  Hour,  drinking  after 
it  a  Draught  of  the  foregoing  Apozem. 

Further,  the  Cafe  requires  light  farinaceous 
Food  of  Barley,  Oats,  and  lubacid  Fruits  ;  Ve- 
nefeftion  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Difeafe,  if 
there  is  a  Plethora,  or  Signs  or  particular  In¬ 
flammation,  &c.  Mild,  diluting,  and  laxative 
Glyfters  are  to  be  often  uled. 

If  there  is  an  Anxiety,  or  Signs  of  a  Deli¬ 
rium,  &c,  it  is  hardly  credible  what  great  Ef¬ 
fects  are  produced  by  Velicatories ;  wherefore, 
in  fuch  a  Cafe,  let  fharp  and  large  Blifters, 
Num.  i,  3,  or  3.  be  applied  co  the  Shoulders, 
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the  infide  of  the  Thighs,  of  the  Arms,  &c.  as 
the  Cafe  requires. 

For  refolving  beginning  Coagulations  and 
Stagnations  in  any  Difeafe,  in  Perfons  of  all 
Ages,  I  have  never  found  any  Remedy  have 
fo  good  and  fpeedy  an  Effeft  as  Rlifters. 

Add  to  thefe  aqueous,  mild,  nitrous,  grate¬ 
fully  acid,  and  gently  laxative  Subftances.  e.  g. 

Take  of  Barley  Water,  with  Orange  Peel 
boiled  in  it,  one  Pint,  in  which  difToIve  Manna 
two  Ounces,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
Age  and  Strength  of  the  Patient,  Cream  of 
Tartar  four  Scruples ;  to  the  {trained  Liquor 
add  Oil  of  Sulphur,  or  Juice  of  Lemons, 
enough  to  give  it  a  grateful  Acidity. 

To  thefe,  if  we  add  what  has  been  faid  in  the 
general  Rules,  relating  to  the  Cure  of  acute 
Lifeafes,  and  their  Symptoms,  we  (hall  clearly 
underhand  what  Remedies  are  proper  for  the 
Cure  of  any  burning  Fever. 

. mm  —ifinjMHiw  ■  I  mm  ■—  ■■  i  i  i  -  i ■  iiiitimiw ■  p  — — —rt— i— — — p* 

Intermitting  Fevers. 

79.I"  ROM  the  foregoing  Observations,  the 
jf/  great  Variety  of  Fe  vers  does  evidently 
appear :  Thofe  that  carry  on  a  febrile  Motion 
once  excited,  with  the  fame  Impetus  from  the 
Beginning  to  the  End,  are  called  continualaFe- 
vers.  Thofe  that  have  fome  Remiffion  or 
Abatement  of  their  Impetus  at  certain  Times, 

without 
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without  an  intire  Ceflation  of  the  Fever,  are 
called  continual  remitting  Fevers.  Thole  that 
at  certain  Times,  have  fuch  a  Remiflion  of 
their  Impetus,  that  the  Fever  entirely  ceafes 
between  the  two  Paroxyfms,  are  called  inter¬ 
mitting  Fevers. 

80.  The  Diagnoftic  Signs  of  an  intermitting 
Fever  are  obvious,  and  its  Diftinftion  into  va¬ 
rious  Clafles  eafy,  as  they  depend  only  on  the 
difference  of  Time  in  the  Returns  of  the  Pa¬ 
roxyfms. 

81.  But  we  ought  to  know  in  general,  that 
intermitting  Fevers  are  either  Vernal,  and  pre¬ 
vail  chiefly  in  February ,  and  the  following 
Spring  Months}  or  Autumnal,  which  prevail 
in  Augufl)  and  continue  till  the  Winter :  Which 
Diftinftions  is  neceflary,  on  Account  of  the  va¬ 
rious  Conditions,  Symptoms,  Terminations, 
Durations,  and  Cure  of  thefe  Fevers  :  Alfo 
one  intermitting  Fever  removes  another. 

82.  Intermitting  Fevers  in  the  beginning  of 
Autumn,  often  refemble  thofe  of  the  continual 
Kind,  on  Account  of  their  longer  and  redou¬ 
bled  Paroxfyms;  whereas  they  differ  very 
much  in  their  Nature  and  Cure. 

83.  They  begin  with  a  Yawning  and 
Stretching,  a  Wearinefs,  Cold,  Horror,  Rigor, 
Tremor,  and  Palenefs  of  the  Extremities,  a 
difficult  Refpiration,  an  Anxiety,  a  Naufea, 
a  Vomiting,  and  a  weak,  quick,  and  lmall 
Pulfe  ;  the  more  violent  and  numerous  thele 
Symptoms  are,  the  w'orfe  the  Fever  is;  and 

after* 
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afterwards  the  Heat  and  other  Symptoms  are 
the  worfe:  This  is  the  firft  Stage  of  intermit¬ 
ting  Fevers*  which  correfponds  to  the  Increale, 
or  fecond  Stage  of  continual  Fevers,  and  is  of 
all  the  other  Stages  the  moft  dangerous,  for 
then  the  Urine  is  generally  crude  and  thin. 

84.  This  Stage  of  an  intermitting  Fever,  is 
fucceeded  by  another,  which  begins  with  Heat, 
Rednefs,  a  ftrong,  large,  and  free  Refpiration, 
a  lefler  Anxiety,  a  ftronger  and  greater  Pulfc, 
an  exceffive  Thirft,  a  great  Pain  of  the  Head 
and  Limbs,  this  Stage  correfponds  to  the  State 
or  Height  of  continual  Fevers. 

85.  Lafily,  there  generally  appears  a  profufe 
Sweat,  or  Remiffion  of  all  the  Symptoms,  a 
thick  Urine,  with  a  Sediment  relembling 
Brick  Duff,  Sleep,  a  total  Abience  of  the  Fe¬ 
ver,  Laflitude,  and  Weakness. 

86.  Intermitting  Fevers,  going  through 
their  three  different  Stages  (83,  84,  85)  injure 
the  Fibres  of  the  minute  Veflels  and  Vifcera, 
producing  Obflrudions,  Stagnations,  Coagula¬ 
tions,  and  fometimes  attenuating  and  diflolving 
the  Fluids:  Hence  the  Veflels  are  weakened, 
and  the  Fluids  become  morbid  ;  Specially  in 
that  Species  of  the  Diieafe,  in  which  their  Parts 
are  lefs  affimulated  and  not  duly  mix’d  j  which 
Circumftances  united  produce  an  acrimonious 
State  of  the  Juices ;  from  hence,  all  thefe 
Things  concurring,  arifes  an  eafy  Propenfity 
to  Sweat,  which  very  much  weakens  the  Pati¬ 
ent,  as  the  vifcid  Part  of  the  Blood  tranfpires. 
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In  this  State  the  Urine  is  extremely  thick  and 
turbid,  pinguious,  and  like  the  Saliva.  Hence 
the  weak,  refolved,  and  fcarce  coherent  Blood, 
being  deprived  of  its  fineft  Parts,  the  reft  re¬ 
mains  acrid  and  thick  ;  and  fo  in  Confequence 
of  the  Laxity  of  the  Veffels,  and  the  Acrimo¬ 
ny  of  the  Fluids,  thofe  long  continued  Fevers 
fometimes  terminate  in  Chronical  Dileafes,  as 
the  Scurvy,  Drcpfy,  Jaundice,  Leucophleg- 
matia,  fcirrhous  Tumors  of  the  Abdomen,  and 
all  their  difmal  Confequences. 

87.  But  if  intermitting  Fevers  are  not  of  the 
malignant  Kind,  they  difpofe  the  Patient  to 
Longevity,  and  cleanfe  the  Body  from  invete¬ 
rate  Diforders. 

88.  Hence,  after  an  accurate  Examination 
of  the  whole  Hiftory  of  intermitting  Fevers 
( 79  to  88)  their  proximate  Caule  feems  to  be, 
a  Vifcidity  of  the  arterial  Blood  upon  the  Ac- 
ceffion  of  any  Cauie,  producing  a  quicker  and 
ftronger  Contraction  of  the  Heart,  and  a  Refo- 
lution  of  the  ftagnating  Fluids. 

89.  Since  therefore  this  Order  (83,  84,  83) 
is  always  obferv’d  in  Intermittents,  the  Phy- 
fician  who  can  conquer  the  hrft  Attack,  (83) 
and  the  primary  Caufe,  (88)  may  by  that 
Means,  remove  the  whole  enluing  Paroxyfm. 

90.  Befides,  as  an  infinite  Number  of  Caufes, 
and  thele  not  very  confiderable,  may  produce 
the  firft  Stage  (83)  of  a  perfect  intermitting 
Fever,  (79) and  its  Caufe  :  (88)  And  as  ma¬ 
ny  fuch  Caufes  may  be  produced,  increafed. 
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and  fomented  in  all  the  Fluids  form’d  and  fc- 
creted  in  the  Body,  it  is  more  difficult  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  Caufe  already  formed  from  infinite 
poffible  Circumftances,  than  to  invent  one 
Caufe  fufficient  to  account  for  the  flated  Peri¬ 
ods  of  Intermittents,  from  the  Laws  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  Oeeonomy.  This  is  plain  to  every  curi¬ 
ous  Enquirer. 

91.  The  Cure  therefore  requires,  that  we 
fhould  ufe  aperient,  faline,  alcaline,  aromatic, 
mineral,  diluting,  oleous,  and  mild  Subftances, 
with  Heat,  Motion,  Fomentations,  and  Fricti¬ 
ons,  during  the  Intermiffion,  or  in  the  firft 
Stage.  (83) 

92.  In  order  to  cleanfe  the  Prim x  V\x  from 
the  redundant  Sordes,  a  Purge  or  a  Vomit  is 
often  very  beneficial,  given  either  of  them  fo 
long  before  the  Paroxyfm,  that  the  Operation 
may  be  over  before  the  Fit  comes  on.  That 
this  is  neceflary  may  be  known  from  the  Pa¬ 
tient’s  Way  of  Living,  preceding  Difeafes 
and  Symptoms,  as  a  Naufea,  a  Vomitting, 
Eruftations,  Tumors,  the  Breath  foetid,  the 
Sordes  of  the  Tongue,  Throat,  and  Palate, 
and  want  of  Appetite.  After  the  Operation, 
the  Tumult  of  the  Spirits  thereby  occafioned, 
is  to  be  appeafed  by  a  paregoric  Medicine,,  be¬ 
fore  the  Paroxyfm  returns. 

93.  Thefeare  beneficial  when,  by  their  Sti" 
mulus,  they  operate  both  Ways.  (92) 

94.  Other  wife  they  are  injurious,  (when  they 
weaken  and  evacuate  the  molt  fluid  Parts  of 
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the  Juices,  and  thereby  difturb  the  neceflary 
Digeftions,  and  thus  either  lengthen  the  Di- 
feale,  or  bring  on  Death.  Both  the  cold  and 
hot  Fits  are  often  removed  by  Sudorifics,  whilft 
fome  Hours  before  the  known  Time  of  the 
Paroxyfm,  the  Patient’s  Body  being  filled  with 
an  aperient,  diluting,  and  gently  narcotic  Li¬ 
quor,  a  Sweat  excited  before -the  Paroxyfm, 
and  continued  till  two  Hours  after  its  ufual 
Return. 

95.  Hence  alfo  Venefe&ion  is  always  hurt- 
ful  in  itfelf,  though  it  may  prove  accidentally 
beneficial ;  as  alio  is  a  light  and  exactly  regu¬ 
lated  Diet. 

96.  When  this  Fever  is  in  the  fecond  Stage, 
aqueous  Liquors,  mix’d  with  warm  fuba- 

cid,  aperient,  and  nitrous  Ingredients  are  ne- 
ceftary,  and  the  Patient  is  to  be  kept  quiet  and 
moderately  warm. 

97.  When  the  Paroxyfm  is  refolved  by  a 
Crilis,  then  it  is  proper  to  ufe  vinous  Ptifans, 
Broths  of  Flefh,  and  temperate  Decoclions,  to 
fupply  the  Matter  of  Sweat  and  Urine  :  Thus 
thefe  Excretions  are  to  be  excited,  not  by  the 
Force  of  Heat,  Medicines,  or  Bed  Cloaths  ; 
but  gently  promoted  by  an  increafed  Quan¬ 
tity  of  thefe  Subftances  long  perfifted  in. 

98.  Violent  Symptoms  are  to  be  removed 
by  the  Rules  prelcribed  for  the  Cure  of  acute 
Fevers.  The  vital  Powers  are  beft  fupported 
by  a  juft  Medium  in  all  Things. 
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99.  When  the  Fever  is  removed,  the  Patient 
Is  to  be  reftored  by  ftrengthening  Diet  and 
Medicines,  and  when  able  to  bear  it,  he  is  to 
be  purged  feveral  Times, 

100.  But  if  an  Autumnal  intermittent  Fe¬ 
ver  is  very  violent ;  if  the  Patient  is  weaken’d 
by  the  Difeafe  ;  if  the  Di/eafe  has  continued 
fomeTime,  and  there  are  no  Signs  of  an  inter¬ 
nal  Inflammation,  nor  of  Pus  collected  any 
where,  nor  of  a  confiderable  Obftruclion  of  any 
of  the  Vifcera,  the  Difeafe  is  to  be  removed 
by  the  Peruvian  Bark,  given  in  the  Form  of. 
Powder,  Infufion,  Extraft,  Decoftion,  or  Sy-. 
rup,  with  proper  Specifics  during  the  Intermif- 
fion,  in  a  due  Order,  and  proper  Dofes,  joined 
with  a  due  Regimen. 

1 01.  That  the  Cure  of  particular  Intermit- 
tents  may  be  underftood,  obferve, 

Firji ,  That  the  fhorter  the  Intervals  of  true 
Intermittents  are,  the  fooner  they  are  cured ; 
and  the  longer  the  Intervals  are,  the  more 
Time  is  required  for  their  Cure. 

Secondly ,  For  the  fame  Reafon  they  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  the  Nature  of  acute  Fevers,  and 
are  fometimes  changed  into  them. 

‘Thirdly ,  Perhaps  for  this  Reafon,  their  Caufe 
is  more  moveable  the  more  copious. 

Fourthly,  Hence  Vernal  Intermittents,  upon 
the  Approach  of  warm  Weather,  are  fponta- 
ueoufly  terminated. 

Fifthly ,  Autumnal  Intermittents,  on  the 

Approach  of  cold  Weather,  are  increafed. 

* 1  ,  TT 
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Hence  it  is  obvious  what  Fevers  are  curable, 
and  by  what  Medicines. 

Having  thus  ftudioufly  finished  and  compared 
together,  the  Principles  of  Phyfick ,  with  the 
Appendix,  who  can  view  this  Art  without  Ad¬ 
miration  !  For  to  this  ART  is  owing  the  Pre¬ 
servation  of  Health,  and  confequently  of  the 
Vigour  of  the  Mind,  the  nobleft  Part  of  Man, 
by  which  great  and  worthy  Aftions  are  per¬ 
formed.  For  where  is  there  fo  powerful  a 
Teacher  of  an  abftemious  and  fober  Life,  as 
Phyfick?  Or,  what  can  more  flrongly  excite 
us,  to  moderate  our  Anger,  to  banifh  Sadnefs, 
and  to  avoid  all  Excefs  in  indulging  the  fenfu- 
al  Appetites,  than  this  noble  Faculty. 

Y  ou  have  made  a  good  Ufe  of  our  Principles 
of  Phyfick ,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the 
happy  Succels  of  your  Studies. 


For 
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For  the  further  Inftrubfion  of  the  young  Pra5fioner> 
it  has  been  thought  necejfary  to  fubjoin  the  Method 
of  treating  fome  Difeafes^which  Dr.  Groenvelt  has 
not  taken  Notice  of ,  according  to  the  prefent  Rules 
of  Practice  of  the  moft  eminent  Phyficians  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  noting  thofe  Things , , which  have  been  found 
moft  ferviceable  in  each  Diftemper  treated  oft  from 
repeated  Experience . 


Of  the  Small  Tox. 

TH  E  Origin  of  this  Difeafe  is  uncertain,  we 
find  no  mention  of  it  before  the  Arabian  Phy¬ 
ficians  :  Moft  Authors  divide  it  into  the  di- 
flindt  and  confluent  Sorts  ;  but,  in  my  Opinion,  it 
more  accurately,  and  agreeably  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Difeafe,  may  be  divided  into  Simple  and  Malignant. 
The  Ample  or  diftinft  Sort  begins  with  Shivering, 
intenfe  Heat,  a  violent  Pain  of  the  Head  and  Back, 
an  Inclination  to  vomit.  In  Adults,  a  great  Pro- 
penfity  to  fweat,  a  fure  Sign  the  Pox  will  not  run 
together,  a  Pain  in  the  Stomach  when  preflfed  with 
the  Hand,  a  Dullnefs  and  Drowflnefs,  and  fometimes 
Epileptic  Fits,  particularly  in  Children  :  If  the 
Fit  happens  over  Night  the  Small  Pox  will  certain¬ 
ly  appear  in  the  Morning,  and  are,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  of  the  favourable  Sort. 

On  the  fourth  Day  from  the  Beginning  they 
break  out,  fometimes  later,  feldom  before  \  all  which 
Time  the  Symptoms  either  abate  or  wholly  difap- 
pear.  »  >  # 

The 
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The  Spots  at  firft  are  reddifh,  feel  hard  within  the 
Skin,  and  fpread  themfelves  over  the  Face,  Keck, 
Breafl;,  and  the  whole  Body.  There  is  great  Pain 
in  the  Fauces,  which  increafes  as  the  Puftules  grow 
turgid. 

On  the  eighth  Day  the  Spaces  between  the  Puf¬ 
tules,  which  were  hitherto  white,  begin  to  grow  red 
and  fwell ;  the  Eye- lids  are  puffed  up,  and  the  Eyes 
clofed  ;  Next  to  the  Face,  the  Hands  begin  to  fwell, 
and  the  Fingers  are  diftended  ;  the  Puftules  of  the 
Face,  before  fmooth,  begin  now  to  grow  rough  (the 
firft  Sign  of  Maturation )  and  throw  out  a  yellowifh 
Matter,  in  Colour  like  a  Honeycomb.  The  Puf¬ 
tules  about  the  Face  as  they  ripen,  grow  more 
rough  and  yellow ;  but  on  the  Hands  they  grow 
whiter  and  lefs  rough.  On  the  eleventh  Day  the 
fwelling  of  the  Face,  and  Inflammation  difappear, 
the  Puftules  being  now  ripe,  growr  dry  and  fall  off. 
On  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  Day  they  perifh  intire- 
ly,  except  fome  obftinate  Puftules  on  the  Hands 
which  continue  longer,  and  fometimes  break. 
Through  the  whole  Courfe  of  this  Difeafe,  the  Pa¬ 
tient’s  Body  is  either  wholly  bound  up,  or  he  goes 
to  Stool  but  very  feldom.  Generally  thofe  who  die 
of  this  Kind  of  Small  Pox,  die  on  the  eighth  Day  : 
Then  the  Face,  which  ought  to  be  turgid,  and  the 
Interfaces  florid,  on  the  contrary  is  flaccid  and 
whitifh  •,  and  if  a  Sweat  has  been  injudicioufly  pro¬ 
moted  by  Cordials,  and  a  hot  Regimen,  the  Patient 
is  feized  with  a  Phrenzy,  a  violent  Anxiety,  and 
Sicknefs ;  he  makes  Water  often  and  little,  and  a. 
few  Hours  clofe  the  tragical  Scene. 

The  malignant  or  confluent  Sort,  is  that  in  which 
the  Eruption  appears  with  a  malignant  Fever.  The 
Sicknefs,  Anxiety,  Vomiting,  csV.  more  cruelly 

torment 
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torment  the  Patient,  yet  he  does  not  fo  foon  fall  in** 
to  a  Sweat  as  in  the  diftindt  Kind.  In  Adults  & 
Salivation,  and  in  Children  a  Diarrhea,  is  moll  fre¬ 
quently  a  Sign  of  the  confluent  Sort.  On  the  third 
Day,  fometimes  before,  feldom  later,  the  Spots  ap¬ 
pear,  and  the  fooner,  the  more  they  will  run  toge¬ 
ther.  Sometimes  the  Eruption  is  retarded  till  the 
fourth  or  fifth  Day  by  fome  terrible  Symptom,  fuch 
as,  a  molt  acute  Pain  in  the  Loins,  like  the  Gravel; 
in  the  Side,  like  a  Pleurify  •,  in  the  joints  like 
the  Rheumatifm;  in  the  Stomach,  with  violent 
Sickntfs  and  Vomiting.  Thefe  Symptoms  do  not 
remit  after  the  Eruption,  as  in  the  Ample  Sort,  but 
the  Fever,  and  other  Complaints,  continue  to  moleft 
the  Patient  many  Days  after.  Sometimes  the  Spots 
appear  like  an  Eryfipelas,  fometimes  like  the  Mea¬ 
lies,  but  are  diftinguilhed  from  them  by  the  Time  of 
the  Eruption.  As  the  Difeafe  increafes  they  do  not 
rife  to  any  confiderable  Height,  but  intangling  with 
each  other  in  the  Face  appear  like  a  red  Bliller,  and 
cover  all  the  Countenance,  which  fwells  fooner  than 
in  the  diftindl  Kind  :  Afterwards  they  feem  not  un¬ 
like  a  white  Pellicle  glued  to  the  Face,  and  ^re  not 
much  higher  than  its  Surface. 

The  eighth  Day  being  pall,  the  white  Pellicle 
grows  daily  more  rough,  and  of  a  dufky  Colour  ;  the 
Pain  of  the  Skin  becomes  more  intenfe,  and  in  the 
more  cruel  Kind  of  this  Difeafe,  they  do  not  fall  off* 
till  after  the  twentieth  Day.  It  is  worthy  of  Obfer- 
vation,  that  the  more  the  ripening  Puftules  are  of  a 
brownifh  Colour,  they  are  the  worle,  and  the  longer 
falling  off* ;  and  the  more  Yellow  they  are,  the  lefs 
fihey  run  together,  and  the  fooner  they  difappear. 

The  Danger  of  the  Difeafe  is  to  be  effi mated, 
§pm  the  Number  and  Magnitude  of  the  Puffules  oji 

the 
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the  Face  alone.  The  Puflules  of  the  Hands  and 
Feet  are  greatefl  ;  and  the  farther  they  are  removed 
from  the  Extremities,  the  lefs  they  are.  A  Spitting 
fometimes  begins  with  the  Eruption,  fometimes  two 
or  three  Days  alter  it  ;  it  is  at  fir 11  thin,  but  on  the 
eleventh  Day  it  grows  more  vifcid,  and  is  hawk’d 
up  with  Difficulty ;  the  Patient  is  thirfly,  and  hoarfe, 
extremely  fleepy,  and  his  Senfes  exceeding  dull  ;  he 
frequently  coughs  as  he  is  drinking,  and  the  Liquor 
regurgitates  through  his  Noflrils  :  At  this  Time  the 
Salivation  generally  ceafes,  but  the  Swelling  of  the 
Face  ought  not  to  go  down  till  a  1  *ay  or  two  after, 
when  the  Spitting  is  over  ;  if  the  Hands  do  not  be¬ 
gin  to  fwell  remarkably,  and  continue  fo  for  lome 
Time,  the  Patient  will  fuddenly  leave  the  World. 
A  bad  Regimen  produces  many  irregular  Symp¬ 
toms,  fuch  as  a  lubfiding  of  the  Puflules,  a  Phrenzy, 
a  Coma,  purple  Spots  intermixed  with  the  Puflules, 
and  fmall  black  Spots  on  the  Top  of  the  Pox,  fub> 
fiding  in  the  middle,  bloody  LTrine,-&c.  thefeare  al- 
molt  always  fatal  Signs.  The  Day  on  which  the 
Patient  is  in  moll  Danger,  in  the  leafl  crude  and 
mofl  common  Sort  of  the  Confluent,  is  the  Eleventh 
from  the  firfl  Attack  of  the  Difeafe.;  in  the  more 
crude  the  Fourteenth  •,  and  in  the  mofl  crude  the  Se¬ 
venteenth  ;  fometimes,  but  feldom,  the  Patient  does 
not  die  till  the  Twenty-firfl :  But  in  the  Space  of 
Time  from  the  Eleventh  to  the  Seventeenth,  as  the 
Evening  comes  on,  the  Patient  is  daily  tormented 
with  Fits  of  great  Inquietude. 

In  the  Management  of  the  Patient  in  the  fimple 
or  diflindt  Sort,  Regard  fhould  be  had  to  the  Sealon 
of  the  Year,  and  the  Strength  of  the  Patient.  ’Tis 
abfolutely  necefiary  to  keep  the  Patient  in  Bed  du¬ 
ring  the  firfl  Days  of  the  Diflempcr,  unking  Care  to 

defend 
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defend  him  from  the  Inclemency  of  the  Winter,  by 
proper  Means  ;  and  to  moderate  the  exceffive  Heat 
In  Summer  by  cool  Air  for  the  Patient  ought  not 
to  be  Hided  by  Heat  and  Cloaths,  nor  fhould  the 
Eruption  and  Perfpiration  be  checked  by  Cold. 
However  there  ought  to  be  a  proper  Supply  of  pure 
and  cool  Air  ;  becaufe  a  hot  Air  caufes  Difficulty  of 
Breathing,  checks  the  Secretion  of  Urine,  and  in- 
creafes  the  Number  of  Puftules  on  the  internal  Or¬ 
gans  of  the  Body  ;  the  Confequence  whereof,  we 
may  juflly  apprehend  to  be  Inflammations  and 
Gangrenes.  The  Diet  ought  to  be  (lender,  moiflen- 
ing,  and  cooling,  fuch  as  Oatmeal,  or  Barley  Gruel ; 
and  in  the  Beginning,  the  belt  Regimen  is  that 
which  keeps  the  Body  open,  and  promotes  Urine  ; 
for  Dr.  Mead  fays,  the  keeping  the  Body  open  in 
the  Beginning,  is  a  moil  important  Advice,  if  the 
making  of  Urine  alfo  be  promoted,  fo  as  to  dis¬ 
charge  it  plentifully.  This  End  is  obtained  by 
boiling  preferred  Fruits  with  their  Food,  fuch  as 
Figs,  Damafcenes,  Plumbs,  and  Tamarinds,  by 
giving  them  fubacid  Liquors  for  Drink,  as  Small 
Beer,  acidulated  with  Orange,  or  Lemon  Juice, 
Apples  boiled  in  Milk  and  turned  to  Whey,  Emul- 
fions  made  with  Barley  Water  and  Almonds,  Mo- 
felle,  or  Rhenifh  Wines  mod  plentifully  diluted 
with  Water,  &c. 

In  the  Cure,  Sydenham  diredls  Bleeding  on  any  of 
the  three  firfl  Days,  to  nine  or  ten  Ounces,  and  then 
prefcribes  an  Emetic.  Hoffman^  judges  it  to  be 
proper  on  the  firfl:  Day  of  the  Invaflon,  and  pre¬ 
fcribes  two  Grains  of  emetic  Tartar  in  Cinnamon 
Water  to  Adults.  Dr.  Mead  likewife  in  the  firfl 
Place,  advifes  Bleeding,  even  to  Children,  and 
affirms,  that  when  they  are  feized  with  Convulflons 

at 
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the  Onfet  oF  this  Dileale,  forne  Evacuations 
ought  to  be  made,  which  may  be  done  fafely  by 
Leeches  applied  to  the  1  emples,  or  behind  the  Lars, 
Likewife,  if  Blood  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  Arm 
in  moft  young  Subjects,  either  of  the  Jugulars  may 
be  opened  without  any  Inconvenience.  That  Re¬ 
gard  is  to  be  had  to  the  Patient’s  Strength  muff  be 
allow’d,  but  the  Weaknefs  is  feldom  fo  great  as  not 
to  allow  fome  Lofs  of  Blood.  In  Youths,  and  A- 
dults,  it  is  often  neceffary  to  take  away  Blood  two  or 
three  Times,  only  with  an  Intermiflion  of  two  or 
three  Days  between  each  Time.  And  it  is  certain 
when  the  Pulfe  is  low,  arifing  from  a  Thicknefs  of 
the  Blood,  and  the  vital  Fluid  is  not  repelled  from 
the  Heart  with  due  Force,  by  removing  the  Oo- 
prefTion,  the  Patient  s  Strength  is  obferved  even  to 
increafe  with  the  Bleeding  ;  and  it  is  found  to  be  fo 
far  from  being  an  Obftacle  to  the  Eruption  of  the 
Pultules,  that  it  forwards  it  confiderably.  When  the 
vaft  Number  of  fmall  Puftules  forebode  a  Difeafe  of 
the  woift  Rind,  the  face  oi  Affairs  has  been  fo  re¬ 
markably  changed  upon  one  or  two  Bleedings  rhar 
the  Puftules  increafed  in  Size,  and  diminifed  in 
Number.  It  likewife  prevents  Delirium,  Convul- 
fions,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and  the  like.  Bleed 
ing  may  be  ufed  at  all  Times  when  the  Violence  of 
the  Fever  requires  it,  and  the  Patient’s  Strength  is 
able  to  bear  it.  A  Phrenzy  coming  on  the  fourth 
Day  of  the  Eruption,  has  been  juftly  efteemed  a  fa¬ 
tal  Omen  •,  yet  many  have  been  faved  by  drawin°- 
Blood  immediately,  and  then  throwing  in  a  017(16? 
When  the  Stomach  abounds  with  Phlegm,  or  Bile' 
or  is  loaded  with  Pood  unfealonably  taken  in  a 
Vomit  is  neceffary  ;  otherwife  a  Purge  may  be  p’re- 
icribed  before  the  Eruption  of  the  Puftules  :  This 

may 
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maybe  the  Infufion  of  Senna  with  Manna,  or  M^rimi 
alone  ;  efpecially  for  Children,  for  no  Difturbance 
is  to  be  railed  in  the  Body. 

To  keep  the  Inflammation  of  the  Blood  within  due 
Bounds,  and  aflift  the  Expulfion  of  the  morbific 
Matter  through  the  Skin* 

Take  Pulv.  Contrayerva  Comp,  half  an  Ounce* 
Nitri  Purific*  two  Drachms,  m.  f*  Pulver.  Num. 
viii.  terve  quaterve  in  die  fumend. 

This  may  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  according  to 
the  Symptoms,  diminifliing  the  Quantity  lor  Chil¬ 
dren  in  Proportion  to  their  Age* 

Sometimes  equal  Quantities  of  thefe  may  be 
prefcribed  •,  and  if  the  Effervefc  fence  of  the  Fever 
runs  very  high,  a  proper  Quantity  of  the  Spirit  of 
Vitriol  may  be  added  to  the  Patient’s  Drink  :  But 
if  there  be  any  Keepings  or  Reachings  to  vomit, 
they  will  be  removed  by  the  following  : 

Take  Succ.  Limon.  one  Ounce,  Sal.  Abfynth* 
one'Scruple,  Aqua  Cinn.  Ten.  one  Ounce.  Sacch* 
Cahd.  one  Drachm,  m.  f.  Hauftus  ad  libitum. 

When  the  Eruption  of  the  Puftules  is  compleated, 
which  generally  happens  on  the  fifth  Day  from  the 
Attack,  let  the  Patient  take  an  Ounce  of*  Diacodion 
every  Evening  till  the  tenth  Day  after  the  Invafion. 
But  Dr.  Mead  fays,  thefe  Medicines  are  not  to  be 
ufed  over  haftily  ;  for  all  Anodynes  in  fome  Mea- 
fure,  obftrubt  the  Seperation  of  the  morbifick  Mat¬ 
ter  from  the  Blood,  unlefs  the  Pain  happens  to  be 
excefiive*,  wherefore  it  is  not  proper  to  employ 
them  till  the  Eruption  of  the  Puftules  is  compleated, 
and  then  they  may  be  adminiftered  with  Safety. 
Thefe  Medicines  agree  not  fo  well  with  Infants,  but 
Adults  may  take  a  Dole  of  Thebaic  Tindfure,  eigh¬ 
teen  Drops  for  an  Ounce  of  Diacodion,  and  twenty- 

five 
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five  Drops  for  an  Ounce  and  Half;  and  this  may 
be  repeated  Evening  and  Morning  in  Cafe  of  crreat 
Inquietude  :  But  it  towards  the  End  of  the  Difeafe, 
tiie  Patient  happens  to  be  lcized  with  a  Shortnefs  of 
Breath,  or  Danger  of  Choaking  from  vifcid  Slime, 
thefe  Medicines  are  intirely  to  be  prohibited  ;  ra¬ 
ther,  if  the  Patient  be  coftive,  and  the  Fever  conti¬ 
nues,  which  is  generally  the  Calc,  the  Body  is  to  be 

opened  with  a  gentle  {Emulating  Glytter,  every,  or 
every  other  Day. 

If  this  Method  is  proper  in  the  Ample  diftindt 
Small  i  ox,  how  much  more  will  it  be  found  necef- 
lai  y  in  the  malignant  confluent  Sort,  which  is  at¬ 
tended  with  greater  Fear  and  Danger. 

.  1  lle  Malignity  appearing  in  various  Forms,  has 
given  various  Appellations  to  this  Kind  of  Small 
Pox,  the  chief  of  which  are  thefe  that  follow,  the 
Chryftalline,  the  Warty,  and  the  Bloody. 

In  the  Chryftalline  Sort  of  the  malignant  Small 
I  ox,  the  Water  of  the  Puftules  can  never  be  brought 
to  a  laudable  Suppuration  ;  therefore  while  the  thm- 
nei  1  arts  are  made  to  tranfpire  through  the  Skin, 
the  grofier  ought  to  be  drawn  off  through  the  Uri¬ 
nary  Callages,  by  diuretic  Medicines,  To  this  Pur- 
pole  Nitre  may  be  adminiftered  three  or  four  Times 
a  Day,  from  a  Scruple  to  half  a  Drachm,  in  fmall 
Wine,  which  is  the  only  Sort  at  this  Time  proper, 
ti  1  near  the  End,  when  the  Patient  may  be  allowed 
a  little  Canary,  or  any  other  foft  generous  \Vine  to 
lupport  his  Strength.  While  Nitre  is  thus  taken  it 
will  oe  proper  to  interpofe  Medicines  which  cherifh 
the  Heart,  and  promote  the  FJux  of  the  Humours 
into  the  Puftules ;  fuch  as  Raleigh’s Confedtion,  the 
Cordial  Confection,  the  Bezoardick  Powder  with 
oarfron  j  as  alfo  the  following, 

Bbb 
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Take  e  Chel.  69,  C.  one  Scruple,  Sperma  Caeti 
fifteen  Grains,  Caftor.  R.  Sal.  Succin.  Croci  Angli- 
cani  ana  four  Grains,  Confedt.  Alkerm,  q.  f.  m.  f. 
Bolus  fexta  vel  odtava  quaq.  hora  fumend.  in  quovis 
Vehiculo. 

Take  Rad.  Serpent.  Virg.  twelve  Grains,  Contra- 
yerv.  fix  Grains,  Croci  Angl.  Caftor.  Ruff,  ana  five 
grains,  Syr.  Caryoph.  q.  f.  m.  f.  Bolus  urgente 
Symptomate  fuperbibend.  Hauftulu  fequente. 

Take  Spirit  of  Vitriol  five,  fix,  or  eight  Drops  in 
a  Draught  of  Mofelle  Wine. 

Take  Rad.  Valerian.  Sylv.  fubtilifs.  Pulv.  half  a 
Drachm,  Sal  Vol.  C.  C.Camphor  ana  five  Grains* 
m.  f.  Pulvis  cum  hauftul.  ex  aqua  Alexet.  S. 

Befides  thefe,  on  the  fifth  or  fixth  Day  of  the 
Eruption,  Blifters  are  to  be  applied  between  the 
Shoulders,  and  to  the  Arms  and  Legs.  By  thus  dis¬ 
charging  the  Serofities*  the  Fever  which  increafes 
when  there  is  no  further  Derivation  of  Humours  to 
the  Skin,  is  feafonably  prevented. 

But  this  is  a  general  Rule,,  fays  Dr.  Mead ,  that 
whatever  acute  Difeafes  comes  upon  the  Small  Pox* 
it  muft  be  treated  with  its  own  peculiar  Medicines  : 
As,  for  Inftance,  the  Bark,  which  has  good  Effedts 
in  mitigating  the  fecondary  Fever ;  and  Monro  tells 
us,  that  the  Peruvian  Bark  fills  the  empty  Veficles 
with  Matter,  and  changes  the' watery  Sanies  into  thick 
white  Pus.  The  Dole  in  Powder  is  from  ten  to 
forty  Grains  in  ibme  Cordial  Julep,  to  be  taken  eve¬ 
ry  four  or  five  Flours  :  Children  may  take  it  in  a 
Glyfter  with  warm  Milk  ;  the  Bowels  being  firft 
unloaded.  If  the  Glyfter  is  retained  too  fhort  a 
Time,  Syrup  of  Poppies,  or  Diafcordium  may  be 
added  ;  but  when  the  Lungs  are  greatly  fluffed  it 
is  not  to  be  given. 
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If  the  Spittle  through  Heat,  is  fo  tough  that  it 
cannot  be  hawked  up,  let  a  Gargle  be  frequently  in- 
jedted  into  the  Throat  with  a  Syringe.  The  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  prefcribed. 

Take  Cort.  Ulmi.  fix  Drachms,  Rad.  Liquor, 
half  an  Ounce,  Pafful.  enucliat.  Num.  xx.  Fol.  Ro- 
far.  rub.  pug.  ii.  Coq.  in  Aqua  Fontan.  q.  f.  ad 
one  Pound  and  Half  in  colaturaadde  Oxym.  Simpl. 
Mel.  Rofar.  ana  two  Ounces,  m.  f,  Gargarifma. 

Take  Decodl.  Pedtor.  one  Pound  and  Half,  Syr. 
Mororum  two  Ounces,  m.  f.  Gargarifma.  Utatur 
/Eger  pro  Gargarifma  et  Potu  etiam  ordinario. 

Cataplafms  of  Horfe  Radifh,  Milliard  Seed  bruif- 
ed,  with  a  fufncient  Quantity  of  Honey,  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Throat and  in  cafe  of  Extremity,  Gar¬ 
gles  with  Milliard  Seed  and  Pepper,  with  the  Addi¬ 
tion  of  Oxymel,  may  be  added. 

In  every  Sort  of  this  Dileafe  it  is  proper  to  open 
the  Body  on  the  Decline  ;  that  is,  on  the  ninth  or 
tenth  Day  from  the  Eruption,  becaufe  a  putrid  Fe¬ 
ver  generally  comes  on  about  that  Time,  while  the 
Puflules  are  drying,  {Sydenham  mentions  this  Fever 
as  coming  on  the  eleventh,  or  later,  but  this  is  to  be 
underflood  from  the  Time  of  the  Invafion)  or  up¬ 
on  the  Subfidence  of  the  Swelling  of  the  inflamed 
Skin,  where  there  is  no  Suppuration  ;  which  Fever 
cannot  be  taken  off  with  equal  Safety  by  any  other 
Means-,  but  gentle  Catharticks  alone  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  Cafe,  fuch  as  were  diredted  before  the 
Eruption  of  the  Puflules  ^  or  thus. 

Take  Mannae  opt.  one  Ounce,  folve  in  Aqua, 
Alexet.  S.  three  Ounces,  adde  Eledl.  Lenitiv. 
three  Drachms,  Aqua  Alexet.  Spt.  one  Ounce  and 
Half,  m.  f.  Potio. 
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If  the  Patient’s  Body  happens  to  be  Joofe,  this 
Remedy  becomes  lefs  neceffary,  or  may  be  poftponed 
for  fome  Days  :  Alfo  when  there  is  any  purulent 
Matter  lurking  under  the  withered  Skin  of  the  Puf- 
tules,  the  Body  is  not  to  be  purged,  but  Yather  to  be 
fupported  by  proper  Medicines  and  Diet,  till  the 
Matter  is  all  come  away  ;  this  has  run  fometimes  to 
the  twenty- fourth  Day  of  the  Difeafe,  and  yet  the 
Patient  recovered. 

Dr.  Mead  declares  alfo,  at  this  Time  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  take  away  fome  Blood,  if  the  Heat  be  too 
great,  and  the  Patient  has  Strength  to  bear  it. 

If  there  happens  an  intire  Suppreffion  of  Urine, 
Glauber’s  Salts  are  particularly  ufeful,  as  they  are 
both  laxative  and  diuretic  :  The  Dofe  from  half  an 
Ounce  to  an  Ounce  diffolved  in  any  aqueous  Vehicle. 

The  warty  Small  Pox  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
Chryftalline  ;  ( tho’  thefe  are  peculiar  to  the  diflindfc 
Sort )  becaufe  they  contain  no  Fluid,  but  grow  hard 
and  prominent  above  the  Skin  like  Warts  ;  where¬ 
fore  the  Matter  of  the  Difeafe  being  too  thick,  can 
neither  fuppurate  nor  pafs  off  by  Urine  :  Where¬ 
fore,  it  is  neceffary  to  ufe  the  utmofl  Endeavours  to 
takeoff  theFever,  and  to  promote  Sweating,  in  order 
to  digefl  the  morbid  Humours,  by  the  cordial  Medi¬ 
cines  abovementioned.  Blifters  ought  to  be  applied 
in  this  Cafe  likewife.  But  the  Arabian  Phyficians 
pronounced  this  Sort  of  the  Difeafe  to  be  always 
fatal. 

The  bloody  Small  Pox  requires  peculiar  Attenti¬ 
on.  Now  in  this  Sort,  if  there  is  any  Room  for 
Phyfick,  thofe  Medicines  bid  faireft  for  Succefsa 
which  by  their  Stypticity,  in  fome  Meafure  thicken 
the  Blood,  and  fo  check  it,  that  it  cannot  break 
through  even  the  minntefl  Arteries  :  Such  are  the 
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Peruvian  Bark,  Oil  of  Vitriol,  Alum,  and  Dragons 
Blood.  They  are  bell  ufed  alternately  in  this  Man¬ 
ner;  a  Drachm  of  the  Bark  may  be  given  every  fixth 
Hour,  and  three  Hours  alter  the  following,  which 
will  prove  a  very  powerful  Medicine  if  thus  com¬ 
pounded  ;  mix  three  Parts  of  Allum  in  an  Iron  La¬ 
dle  over  a  gentle  Fire,  with  one  Part  of  Dragons 
Blood,  when  the  Mafs  is  grown  cold  reduce  it  to  a 
Powder  ;  a  Scruple  of  which  made  into  a  Bole  with 
Conferve  oi  Kofes,  will  be  a  proper  Dofe.  The  molt 
convenient  Manner  of  giving  the  Oil  of  Vitriol,  is  in 
the  Tincture  of  Roles  ;  of  which  Tindfure  five  or 
fix  Spoonfuls  may  be  taken  feveral  Times  in  a  Day, 
and  the  Patient’s  common  Drink  may  be  acidulated 
with  it,  efpecially  if  black  or  purple  Spots  appear 
among  the  Puftules  :  And  this  Medicine  will  be  of 
Service,  not  only  in  the  Bloody,  but  in  all  other 
Sorts  likewife  accompanied  with  thefe  Spots.  Blif- 
ters  in  this  Cafe  are  fafe  enough,  when  a  Delirium 
requires  their  Application. 

Hoffman  affirms,  that  Hemorrhages  in  the  Small 
Pox  are  better  relieved  by  Butter  Milk,  and  Whey, 
than  any  other  Medicine  whatfoever. 

From  the  eighth  Day  to  the  End  of  the  Difeafe, 
Garlick  may  be  applied  to  the  Soles  of  the  Feet, 
which  mull  be  renewed  every  Day  if  the  Brain  be 
affedled. 

Twenty-one  Days  after  the  Invafion  let  a  Vein 
be  opened  in  the  Arm,  and  the  next  Day  give  a  Ca- 
thartick,  which  may  be  repeated  every  other  Day 
three  Times  more. 

This  is  necefiary,  becau  fe  no  Species  of  the  erup¬ 
tive  Fever,  the  Mealies  excepted,  requires  the  Body 
to  be  thoroughly  cleanfed  of  the  Remains  of  the 
Difeafe  more  than  this.  After  the  Catharticks,  the 
‘  '  Body 
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Body  is  to  be  reftored  to  its  former  State  by  a  Courfc 
of  Milk,  efpeciaily  that  of  Aftes,  with  fuitable 
Food,  and  the  Air  and  Amufements  of  the  Country. 

When  the  Pullules  are  perfectly  dry  and  wither- 
cd,  the  following  elegant  Prefcription  to  take  off  the 
Marks  left  by  the  Small  Pox,  may  be  applied  to  the 
Face. 

TakeOl.  Amygd.  D.  one  Ounce  and  Half,  Cer. 
Alb.  Sperma  Caeti  ana  one  Drachm,  Balfam  Gile- 
adens.  two  Scruples,  m.  f.  Art.  et.  f.  Linimentum. 

Corrofive  Ulcers  are  belt  cured  with  Spirit  of  Vi¬ 
triol,  and  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Honey  of  Rofes, 
which  is  a  Remedy  of  great  Efficacy. 

As  there  are  Accidents  in  the  Small  Pox  which  do 
not  commonly  occur,  it  will  be  proper  to  fay  fome- 
thing  of  them.  Sometimes  the  Patient  is  feized 
with  Convulfions,  juft  before  the  Eruption  \  which 
Is  rather  a  good  than  a  bad  Sign  in  Children.  In 
this  Cafe  Bleeding  is  to  be  avoided,  and  a  Blifter  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Neck  ;  to  the  Soles  of  the  Feet  Plaifters 
of  equal  Parts  of  the  Cephalick  and  Epifpaftick 
PJaifter,  not  forgetting  Antispafmodick  Medicines 
Inwardly  ;  the  chief  of  which  are  Ruffian  Caftor, 
wild  Valerian,  and  volatile  Salts,  chemically  ex- 
traded  from  Animals. 

In  Adults  the  Cafe  is  otherwife;  for  they,  if  not 
too  weak,  may  lofe  a  moderate  Quantity  of  Blood, 
and  then  be  put  into  the  foregoing  Method. 

When  ever  a  WToman  with  Child  is  feized  with 
the  Small  Pox,  there  is  great  Reafon  to  fear  a  Mif- 
carriage,  which  is  dangerous  from  the  new  Fever 
which  attends  that  Accident,  and  from  the  Lofs  of 
Blood,  which  may  bring  her  very  low  *,  and  the 
nearer  ffie  is  to  her  Time,  the  greater  is  the  Rifque 
Are  runs.  Yet  there  have  been  Inftances  both  of 

Mother 
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Mother  and  Child  doing  well.  A  great  deal  de¬ 
pends  on  the  Time  of  the  Difeafe  when  the  Abortion 
happens  ;  becaufe,  the  more  nearly  it  coincides  with 
the  Time  of  the  ripening  of  the  Puftules,  the  more 
Danger  it  occafions ;  wherefore  if  the  Flux  be  more 
than  Nature  ufually  requires,  the  Medicines  pro- 
pofed  in  the  bloody  Small  Pox  are  to  be  given. 

Women’s  Monthly  Evacuations  coinciding  with 
the  Small  Pox,  whether  they  happen  at  the  ufual 
Time,  or  are  brought  on  irregularly  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  Effervefcence  of  the  Blood,  in  both  Cafes 
rather  afford  Relief  than  Danger.  But  if  the  Dif- 
charge  fhould  be  fo  great  as  to  weaken  the  Patient 
over- much,  the  Medicines  recommended  in  the 
bloody  Small  Pox  will  be  beneficial,  not  omitting  to 
bleed  if  requifite. 

Likewife  Bleeding  at  the  Nofe  in  the  Beginning 
of  the  Diftemper,  by  diminifhing  the  Heat,  is  rather 
ferviceable  than  detrimental,  if  not  too  exceflive. 

Why  die  Small  Pox  fcarce  ever  vifits  a  Perform 
above  once,  is  a  famous  Problem,  long  canvaffed, 
and  with  little  Succefs.  Dr.  Drake  accounts  for 
it  very  plaufibly,  from  the  Alteration  made  in  the 
Skin  by  that  Difeafe  ;  for  the  Diftention  the  Glands 
and  Pores  of  the  Skin  fuffer  therein  is  fo  great,  that 
they  fcarce  ever  recover  their  Tone  again,  fo  as  to 
be  able  any  more  to  confine  the  Matter  in  its  Courfe 
outwards  long  enough,  or  in  Quantity  fufhcient  to 
create  thofe  puftulous  Eruptions,  which  are  the  Di- 
agnoflics  of  the  Difeafe."  For  tho’  the  fame  feverifh 
Difpofition  fhould  arife  again  in  the  Blood,  yet  the 
Palfages  through  the  Skin  being  more  open,  the 
Matter  will  never  be  flopped,  fo  as  to  exhibit  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Small  Pox.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  in  Perfons  feverely  handled  with  this  Difeafe, 

the 
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the  Face,  which  is  ufually  the  fulled*,  from  the  extra* 
ordinary  Obftrudtion  the  Matter  meets  with,  by  the 
great  Conftipation  of  the  Pores  during  the  Diforder, 
feldom  returns  to  its  former  Dimenfions  :  Which 
Enlargement  he  accounts  tor,  from  the  Dilatation 
of  the  Areolae  of  the  Glands  and  Pores  of  the 
Skin,  not  from  any  Augmentation  of  the  Subftance 
itfelf.  What  confirms  this  Hypothefis  is,  that 
Nurfes,  & c.  who  attend  Perfons  tick  of  the  Small 
Pox,  are  frequently  a  little  affected  by  it,  and  have 
now  and  then  two  or  three  Eruptions  *,  that  they 
have  no  more,feems  to  follow  from  the  freeCourfe  of 
the  Matter  through  the  Skin:  With  (his  too,  agrees 
that  conflant  Obfervation,  That  People  of  coarfe 
Sains ,  in  whom  the  Pores  are  largeft ,  are  always  more 
favourably  treated  by  this  Bifiemper ,  than  others  ; 
and  that  it  conftantly  leaves  fine  Skins  coarfer  than  it 
found  them. 

This  Solution  would  feem  more  probable,  were 
it  not  that  fome  have  io  very  few  of  thefe  Eruptions, 
perhaps  not  above  twenty  or  thirty,  which  cannot  be 
fairly  allowed,  fo  far  to  enlarge  the  Pores  of  the 
Skin,  as  to  prevent  any  Return. 

Others  hold,  that  in  a  genuine  Eruption,  the 
Caufe  of  the  Diftemper  is  fo  far  evacuated,  as  fcarce 
to  leave  a  Probability  of  a  Return  ;  and  that,  if 
Part  of  the  original  Caufe  did  remain  behind,  it 
might,  when  the  Air  favours  it,  or  when  by  other 
Accidents  it  is  fecreted  from  the  Blood,  appear  in 
the  Form  of  Eruptions,  and  fo  prove  to  be  the  Mea¬ 
des,  Chicken  Pox,  &c. 

It  may  indeed  he  objected,  that  thefe  lafl  menti¬ 
oned  often  happen  before  the  Small  Pox ;  but  what¬ 
ever  be  the  Caufe  of  the  Small  Pox,  the  feparating 
Power  muft  be  in  filch  a  determined  Proportion,  or 

it 
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it  will  fail  to  caufe  a  regular  Small  Pox,  afid  fo  a<T- 
ing  proportionably,  may  produce  any  of  the  other 
Diltempers  juft  mentioned. 

The  Chicken,  and  Swine  PoX,  feem  to  be  the 
Small  Pox  in  a  lefs  Degree,  tho1  they  fometimes 
precede,  and  fometimes  fucceed  it.  The  Puftules 
appear  to  be  of  the  fame  Kind  ;  only  in  the  Swine 
Pox  they  are  much  larger,  and  in  the  Chicken  PoX 
fomewhat  lefs  than  in  the  Small  Pox.  There  com¬ 
monly  appear  five  or  fix,  fometimes  twenty  or  thir¬ 
ty  on  the  Face,  and  but  Wry  few  on  the  Body.  The 
Patient  is  Very  little  indilpofed,  either  before,  at, 
or  after  their  Appearance  ;  tho’  the  fudden  finking 
of  them  often  caufeS  fome  Diforder,  but  it  is  quick¬ 
ly  relieved  by  a  little  Sack  and  Saffron,  or  a  Dofe  of 
Treacle  Water.  Grown  Perfons  feldorn  keep  with¬ 
in  Doors  for  either  ;  and  upon  that  Account  the 
Eruptions  may  continue  the  longer,  becaufe  the  cold 
Air  is  fuppoled  to  hinder  their  ripening,  lb  that  it 
h  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  before  they  totally  dif- 
appear. 


Of  the  Scurrcy. 

THIS  Diftemper,  the  moft  violent  of  all  Chro¬ 
nical  Diforders,-  chiefly  affedls  the  Inhabitants 
of  cold  Northern  Countries,  where  it  has  always 
been  common,  and  the  nearer  to  the  Sea  the  more 
fevere  it  proves.  The  Danes ,  Norwegians ,  and 
other  Inhabitants  on  the  Coaft  of  the  Baltic ,  are 
vaftly  afflidled  with  it;  nor  do  the  Germans ,  Dutch , 
Or  our  own  Countrymenefcape  its  Fury.  Thole  who 
live  idle  fedentary  Lives,  efpecially  thofe  wrho  live 
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in  moift,  low,  and  marfhy  Places;  as  alfo  thofe  wh$ 
feed  on  dryed,  fmoaked,  and  faked  Fifh,  or  Flefh, 
unfermented  Vegetables,  &c.  are  molt  fubjeCt  to 
the  Attacks  of  this  Difeafe  :  Likewife  thofe  who 
are  inclined  to  hyfteric,  melancholic,  or  hypochon¬ 
driac  Diforders  ;  as  alfo  thofe  who  have  taken  large 
Quantities  of  the  Peruvian  Bark,  without  proper 
Evacuations,  are  frequently  afflifted.with  it.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  Phyficians  many  Times  attribute  the 
Difeafe  to  bad  Air,  and  unwholefome  Waters ; 
and  the  eating  large  Quantities  of  Pulfe,  as  Peas, 
Beans,  &c.  which  furnifh  the  Body  with  grofs  and 
improper  Nutriment.  This  is  particularly  mani- 
fefted  to  us  in  that  remarkable  Account  of  Lord 
.  Anfori  s  Expedition  to  the  South  Seas ,  in  which  he 
loft  a  third  Part  of  his  Men  by  this  cruel  Diforder  ; 
and  the  Calamity  rofe  tofuch  a  Pitch,  that  the  Cal¬ 
lus  of  broken  Bones,  which  had  been  compleatly 
formed  for  a  long  Time,  was  found  diffolved,  and 
the  FraCture  appeared  as  if  it  had  never  been  confp- 
lidated.  This  fhews  us  what  a  high  Degree  of 
Corruption  and  Putrefaction,  the  Juices  of  the  Body 
are  fubjeCt  to  from  foul  Air  and  improper  Food  ; 
and  this  is  evident  from  the  Appearance  of  the 
Blood,  which,  when  drawn,  has  nothing  of  its  natu¬ 
ral  red  Colour,  but  refembles  a  dark  muddy  Pud¬ 
dle,  and  this  will  enable  us  to  account  for  thofe  fatal 
Haemorrhages  and  obftinate  Obftructions,  which 
Accompany,  and  are  the  Confequence  of  this  deplo¬ 
rable  Difeafe  ;  which  when  thoroughly  fix’d,  Charle - 
ton  tells  us,  can  only  be  palliated,  and  is  feldom  to 
be  cured,  it  being  aim  oft  impoffible  to  bring  the 
Blood,  when  wholly  corrupted,  to  its  natural  State. 
How  neceflary  then  it  is  to  attack  this  many  headed 
Hydra  in  its  Infancy,  to  explore  its  Caufes,  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  difmal  EffeCls  moft  clearly  appears ;  and 
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this  will  be  beft  effected,  by  explaining  to  our  Pu¬ 
pil  the  many  various  Forms  and  Appearances  it  fo 
frequently  puts  on  ;  and  by  what  Symptoms  it  may 
be  beft  known  to  be  exifting  in  the  Body. 

Medicinal  Writers  have  given  fuch  various  and 
inconfiftent  Accounts  of  this  Malady,  that  it  is  no 
eafy  Tafk  to  determine  by  what  Symptoms  it  is  beft 
known  ;  but  the  following  the  Pupil  can  never  be 
deceived  in ;  as  univerfal  Wearinefs,  Heavinefs  of 
the  Body,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  {linking  Breath, 
Rottennefs  of  the  Gums,  Bleedings  at  the  Nofe, 
Swelling  of  the  Legs,  which  are  always  livid,  yel¬ 
low,  or  full  of  Violet  colour’d  Spots  •,  the  Colour  of 
the  Face  being  in  general  of  a  pale  Tawny  :  The 
Patient  when  he  wakes  in  a  Morning,  finds  himfelf 
as  if  tired,  and  bruifed  in  all  his  Joints  and  Mufcles, 
declines  all  Manner  of  Exercife,  and  loves  to  be  in 
a  fitting,  or  lying  Pofture.  In  the  fecond  Stage, 
the  Gums  grow  painful  and  fwcll,  bleeding  upon 
the  leaft  Preffure  ;  Pains  are  frequently  found  in 
the  Head,  Breaft,  Belly,  Legs,  and  in  all  the  exter¬ 
nal  and  internal  Parts  of  the  Body,  imitating  Di- 
ftempers  peculiar  to  thefe  Parts.  In  the  Third 
Stage  the' Gums,  which  were  before  inflamed,  grow 
putrid,  and  a  Gangrene  enfues  ;  the  loofe  Teeth 
grow  yellow,  black,  and  rotten,  and  the  fublingual 
Glands  become  varicous ;  fatal  Haemorrhages  often 
break  out,  without  any  Appearance  of  a  Wound, 
from  the  Lips,  Nofe,  Mouth,  Lungs,  Liver,  Spleen, 
&c.  Obflinate  Ulcers  arife,  efpeciallyin  the  Legs, 
attended  with  a  cadaverous  Smell,  which  are  apt  to 
gangrene,  and  which  no  Applications  will  cure. 
There  are  excruciating  Pains  felt  in  the  Joints, 
Bones,  and  Vifcera,  which  are  more  violent  in  the 
Night  than  at  any  other  Time.  This,  in  the 
fourth  Stage,  caufes  Fevers  of  various  Kinds,  which 
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bring  on  Diarrhaeas,  Dyfenteries,  Dropfy,  Confump- 
tion,  Putrefadtion  of  the  Liver,  Spleen,  Mefentery, 
mortal  Faintings,  and  Anxieties,  and  at  laft  Death 
kfelf. 

By  this  it  appears  the  Blood  is  faulty  in  its  Tex¬ 
ture,  being  either  too  thick  or  too  thin,  or  too  much 
impregnated  with  a  muriatic,  alcaline,  or  acid  Acri¬ 
mony  ;  to  difcover  which  requires  the  utmod  At¬ 
tention,  and  moil:  accurate  Inquiry.  It  is  to  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  Rule  in  the  Cure  of  this  Difeafe, 
that  it  is  to  be  treated  with  the  mod:  mild  and  fimple 
Medicines ;  that  which  is  thick  is  to  be  attenuated, 
that  which  is  ftagnant  to  be  rendered  moveable,  and 
that  which  is  coagulated  to  be  made  fluid  :  To  an- 
iwer  this  Intention,  nothing  more  conduces  than 
pure,  light,  and  fimple  Waters,  the  genuine  Diffol- 
vent  of  all  Salts  ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  univerfal 
Remedy  for  the  Scurvy,  in  the  mod  obdinate  ancl 
confirmed  Cafes,  than  the  Mineral  Waters  now  fa 
much  in  Vogue  *,  which  will  be  dill  more  certain  if 
an  accurate  Regimen  be  obferved,  and  the  Waters 
a ffided  by  a  repeated  Exhibition  of  proper  anti- 
fcorbutic  and  balfamic  Medicines  j  than  which  no¬ 
thing  is  more  effectual  in  corredting  a  fcorbutic  Acri¬ 
mony.  A  Milk  Diet,  or  Whey  impregnated  with 
the  Juices  of  Scurvy  Grafs,  Water  Creffes,  $cc.  is. 
mod  excellent  ;  for  Scurvy  Grafs,  and  all  the  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Garden  and  Water  Creffes,  which  are  judly 
edeemed  Antifeorbutio,  induce  a  furprifing  Altera¬ 
tion  in  the  difordered  Solids  and  Fluids.  To  thele 
may  be  added  Lime  Water,  with  Saffafrafs,  Guai- 
cum,  Tops  of  Fir  or  Pine  Trees,  juniper  Ber¬ 
ries,  &c.  Decodlions  being  made  of  them,  and  their 
Ufe  continued  for  a  long  S/afon. 

But  it  is  here  mod  earnedly  recommended,  and 
carefully  to  be  obferved  by  the  young  Pradtidoner, 
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that  when  the  Pulfe  is  great  and  hard,  the  cooling 
Antifcorbuticks,  with  gentle  Evacuations  and 
Bleeding,  take  Place.  But  when  the  Pulfe  is  weak, 
fmall,  and  unequal,  it  requires  hot  Antifcorbutics 
to  raife  the  Pulfe,  and  evacuate  the  Serum. 

In  the  firft  Cafe,  unlefs  there  be  Sufpicion  of  a 
Dropfy,  take  away  eight  Ounces  of  Blood,  and  the 
next  Morning  give  the  common  purging  Potion, 
which  fhould  be  repeated  for  three  l  imes,  every 
third  Day,  keeping  an  exadt  Method  of  Diet  on  the 
intermediate  Days,  which  is  equal  to  Medicine,  and 
which  being  negledted,  the  Scurvy  becomes  incura¬ 
ble.  The  Days  on  which  Purging  is  omitted  pre¬ 
scribe  as  follows. 

Take  Conferv.  Aurant. — Lujulaeana  one  Ounce, 
Pulv.  Ari  C.  fix  Drachms,  Sal.  Diuretic,  one 
Drachm  and  Half,  Syr.  Aurant.  q.  f  ut  f.  Eledtarh 
uni  cujus  fumat  quant,  nuc.  mofch.  maj.  matutina, 
quinta  pomeridiana,  et  hora  fomni  iuperbibendo 
Cochl.  fex  luce.  Scorbutic,  fequent. 

Take  Succ.  Cochl.  Hortens,  one  Pound,  Beca- 
bungae,Nafturtii  Aquatici,  ana  half  a  Pound,  Auran- 
tiorum  Hifpalenfium  ten  Ounces,  mifee  et  poftquam 
faeces  fublederint,  effunde  et  cola. 

This  is  to  be  given  the  intermediate  Days  of 
I^urging,  and  to  be  continued  for  three  Months  after. 
In  the  weak,  low,  and  depreffed  Pulfe,  Chaly beats, 
Bitters,  and  Stomachics,  joined  with  Diuretics  are 
neceffary,  as  Pillulae,  Ecphraticae,  Tindtur.  Cantha- 
rid.  Vin.  A  mar.  &c.  or  preferibe  as  follows. 

Take  Conferv.  Abfynth.  Maritim.  one  Ounce 
and  Half,  Antimon.  Crud.  Pulv.  half  an  Ounce, 
Chalyb.  cum  lidph.  Pptae  three  Drachms,  Spec. 
Aromatic.  Cort.  Winter,  ana  one  Drachm  and  half, 
Syr.  Aurant,  q.  f.  ut  f.  Eledtarium  de  quo  capiat  q. 
nuc  mofch.  ter  in  die  fumend.  iuperbibendo  Cochk 
i  y.  Exp  refs,  fequent. 
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Take  Milleped.  Viv.  four  Ounces,  Sacch.  Cand. 
two  Ounces,  Vini  Alb.  one  Pint,  contunde  in 
inortario  et  cola  pro  Ufu. 

In  this  Species  of  Scurvy,  if  the  Gums  are  affected 
ufe  the  following. 

Take  Spt.  Vin.  C.  half  an  Ounce,  Tinctur. 
Myrrh.  S.  one  Ounce,  Rob.  Juniper,  half  an  Ounce, 
Aqua  Abfynth.  four  Ounces,  Sal.  Gemm.  one 
Drachm,  m.  f.  Gargarifma  fepe  utend. 

In  hot  Scurvies  the  following. 

Take  Spt.  Sal.  marin.  two  Drachms,  Aquas  Stil- 
latiti^  Salv.  eight  Ounces,  m.  f.  Gargarifma. 

In  Hemorrhages,  which  are  not  uncommon  in 
this  Dileafe,  Dr.  Mead  recommends  Mynficht’s 
Elixir  of  Vitriol,  taken  in  cold  Water  at  proper  In¬ 
tervals  •,  and  fometimes  the  Styptic  Tincture  taken 
In  the  fame  Manner. 

In  the  alkaline  and  muriatic  Scurvy,  which  is 
diftinguifhed  by  the  uncommon  Fluidity  and  Thin- 
nefs  of  the  Blood,  and  is  generally  found  in  old 
Sailors,  and  thofe  who  live  on  fmoaked  or  dryed 
Fifh  andFlefh  ,  Whey  drank  long  and  copioully, 
produces  happy  Effects  :  The  J  uices  of  Oranges, 
Citrons,  and  all  ripe  Fruits,  greatly  contribute  to 
forward  the  Cure. 

Pains  of  the  Bread  and  Abdomen  are  not  to  be 
treated  with  hot  Medicines f  Chicken  Broth,  Oil  of 
Sweet  Almonds  and  Sperma  Qeti  have  a  good  Ef¬ 
fect  ;  particularly  when  fmall  Dofes  of  Opiates,  cor¬ 
rected  by  gentle  Purgatives  are  exhibited  ;  but  this 
is  not  to  be  repeated  above  three  Times.  Emollient 
Glyftersof  Milk  with  Bath  Water,are  likewife  ufeful, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Saffron. 

In  the  acid  Scurvy,  when  the  Blood  appears  thick¬ 
er  and  blacker  than  ufual,  among  tho  whole  Tribe 
pf  deobltruent  Medicines,  nothing  is,  better  than 
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Steel  Waters,  which  eafily  penetrating  the  Email  ca¬ 
pillary  Veflels,  free  them  from  all  Obftrudtions, 
without  leaving  any  Heat  or  Acrimony  behind 
.  them. 

In  this  Cafe  China  Decodtions,  ftrengthening 
Broths  made  of  Snails,  Cray  Fifh,  &c.  with  Ailes 
and  Goats  Milk,  fhould  be  frequently  taken  and 
continued  many  Weeks ;  and  if  thefe  fail  there  is 
little  Help  to  be  expedted  from  Medicine. 


Of  the  Rheumatifm . 

THIS  Difeafe  is  common  at  any  Seafon,  but  mod  fre¬ 
quent  in  Autumn.  Its  Attacks  are  attended  with 
frequent  and  flight  Shiverings, a  Fever,  which  increafes  with 
great  Violence  towards  the  Evening.  This  Diftcmper 
fometimes  continues  for  Months,  nay  Years,  not  always 
with  the  fame  Degree  of  Violence,  hut  renewing  its  Parox- 
yfms  from  Time  to  Time  ;  whence  it  eafily  changes  into 
the  Gout,  the  morbific  Matter  of  both  Diftempers  being 
the  fame.  This  Diftemper  chiefly  attacks  the  Arms, 
Wrifts,  Shoulders,  Knees,  Legs,  and  Vitals  ;  quickly  lift¬ 
ing  itfelf  from  Place  to  Place,  and  is  often  attended  with  a 
Rednefs  and  Swelling.  Bleeding  is  fo  neceflary  in  this 
Diforder,  particularly  when  it  affecfs  the  Head  or  Vitals, 
that  it  muft  be  repeated  feveral  Times,  according  to  the 
Strength  of  the  Patient  ;  emollient  Glyfters  may  be  Injeft- 
ed  the  Days  Bleeding  is  omitted  :  But  in  young  People,  and 
thofe  who  have  lived  temperately,  it  may  be  cured  by  a 
Ample,  refrigerating,  and  moderately  nourifhing  Diet  ;  as 
living  wholly  on  Whey,  with  Antifcorbuticks,  Emulfiors, 
Ptifans  with  Barley,  Liquorifh,  &c.  After  Bleeding 
Emeticks  are  to  be  exhibited,  with  gentle  Purgatives,  as 
theCountefs  of  Warwick' s  Powder,  &c.  with  an  anodvne 
Draught  at  Night.  Concerning  the  great  Efficacy"  of 
Emetics  feveral  Times  repeated,  our  Pupil  fhould  con- 
fult  Dr.  Mufgrave.  The  Joints  may  be  embrocated  with 
equal  Parts  of  Olive  Oil*  and  the  volatile  Spirit  of  Sal 
Ammoniac  twice  a  Day. 
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Epifpafticks  are  to  be  applied  to  the  Parts  afFe&ed,  efpe~ 
dally  in  that  Species  of  it  called  the  Sciatica  Mufgrave 
obferves,  that  when  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  fails,  the  Mi¬ 
neral  muff  be  called  in  ;  and  Dr.  James  has  writ  a  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Ufe  of  Mercurial  Preparations  in  the  Cure  both 
of  this  Diforder,  and  likewife  in  the  Gout.  Dr.  Huxham 
fays,  the  molt  obftinate  Rheumatic  Pains  are  to  be  cured 
by  the  following. 

Take  Vitr.  Antimon.  one  Ounce,  Vim  Montani  one 
Pint,  Rad.  Z.  Z.  pulv.  one  Drachm  ;  macera  per  Dies 
quatuor  fine  Galore  et  filtra  per  Chartam  ;  the  Dofe  twenty 
or  thirty  Drops  in  any  proper  Vehicle,  twice  or  three 
Times  a  Day,  according  as  it  operates. 

This  judicious  Practitioner  fays  its  EffeCts  are  fo  won¬ 
derful,  that  whether  your  Intention  is  to  open  ObftruCtions, 
or  deterge  the  moft  inmoft  Receffes  of  the  Body,  it  is  of 
fuperlative  Efficacy,  nothing  is  a  more  fafe  or  certain  Su¬ 
dorific.  It  may  be  given  fuccefsfully  in  Fevers  of  the  flow 
and  intermitting  Kind,  but  more  efpecially  in  obftinate 
Rheumatifms. 

Having  premifed  thus  much,  a  Relapfe  is  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  moderate  Doles  of  the  Bark,  Gum  Guiacum, 
and„Cinnabar  of  Antimony.  This  is  likewife  good  in  the 
Venereal  Rheumatifm.  Hoffman  confidently  affirms, 
that  crude  Antimony  reduced  to  a  fine  Powder,  and  given 
daily  with  a  DecoCtion  of  the  Woods,  will  cure  the  moft 
inveterate  Pains,  and  Contractions  of  the  Joints ;  the  Dofe 
is  ten  Grains,  mereafing  it  daily  till  you  come  to  half  a 
Drachm, 

FINIS. 
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